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“Whoever wants toa contribute 
his share to the coming peace 
must rnead....” 


PLANS FOR 
WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH SIX 

CENTURIES 


By 
SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN 
Fordham University 


So says Hans Heyman in a review in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 


A review by Theodore C. Pease in The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review describes 
the book: “In compact but well-docu- 
mented form he tells interestingly of plans 
to insure peace beginning with Dubois and 
Dante in the fourteenth century and ending 
with the League of Nations. Mr. Hem- 
leben has compiled a most useful book of 
reference for the present time.” 


Some other reviewers’ comments are: 


**Professor Hemleben has written a book so 
compact, so well documented, and so per- 
spicacious that there is really very little the 
reviewer need do but recommend most 
heartily his Plans for World Peace through Six 
Centuries... .. ”—-Caroline Robbins, The 
Social Studies. 


“The story is interestingly told, well 
planned and carried out. The book is a 
distinct addition to the subject.””—Edson L. 
Whitney, World Affairs. 


*The book will undoubtedly prove an in- 
dispensable reference book for all post-war 
planners and save them a lot of research, 
particularly as it gives an imposing bibliog- 
raphy of twenty-eight pages.” —New Europe. 


$2.50 
The University of Chicago Press 


A revealing study 
of Japan’s religion of conquest by 
a leading authority who lived in 
Japan for thirty years 


MODERN JAPAN 


AND SHINTO NATIONALISM 


BY D. C. HOLTOM 


*‘When the war ends, the question of the 
mind of Japan will be with us, and de- 
cisions will have to be made. Dr. Hol- 
tom, outstanding authority on Shinto, 
has things to say which, in the making of 
those decisions, we must not overlook 

.a compelling and authoritative 
presentation of fundamental problems 
which are inescapable in dealing with 
Japan.”—American Foreign Service Journal. 


Pearl Harter 


**The book will be of interest to all who 
would understand the historical forces 
which culminated in the attack on Pearl 
Harbor.”—American Sociological Review. 


“For one who has a serious interest in 
understanding the background of Japan’s 
amazing march of conquest, this volume 
will provide a view of the astounding 
emotional urge which underlies her bid 
for world domain.’’—Constitution (At- 
lanta). 


“It is to the advantage of every citizen to 
know the substance of Dr. Holtom’s 
book.” —tons Herald. 


. ».. tremendous amount of highly in- 
teresting and valuable material.’”— 
Saturday Review. 


$700 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


.... Mind of Japan 

| World Domain 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The University of Chicago Press published 
Professor Hans Kelsen’s latest book on Society 
and Nature this past December. Professor Kel- 
sen is a famous authority on international law; 
he pioneered the sociological investigation of 
this field with his Der Sociologische und der 
Juristische Staats Begriff. He teaches political 


science at Berkeley. 


Former president of Czechoslovakia, Eduard 
Bene discusses the postwar status of small na- 
tions in Europe. In addition to being a foremost 
European statesman, Mr. Bene§ is an eminent 
student of international affairs, especially as 


they concern small nations. 


The problem of planning in. the postwar 
world is discussed by Charles E. Merriam, pro- 
fessor emeritus of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and well-known political 
scientist. Professor Merriam was of the late 


National Resources Planning Board. 


Frank H. Knight, economist at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, writes in this issue on ““Human 
Nature and Democracy.” His most recent book 
treated the nature of democracy. Professor 
Knight is well known, in addition, for his many 
economic treatises and for a collection of essays 
entitled The Ethics of Competition. 


C. J. Friedrich, of the Harvard department 
of political science, supplements his recent 
book, The New Belief in the Common Man, with 
an article on the ‘‘Role and Position of the Com- 
mon Man in the Postwar World.” Professor 
Friedrich is known for his writings on foreign 
policy, on Responsible Bureaucracy, and on the 


problems of control in radiobroadcasting. 


George T. Renner is professor of geography 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
He writes in this issue on ‘Natural Resources in 
the Postwar World.” His latest books have been 


Published 


SOCIETY 
AND NATURE 


A Sociological Inquiry 


By HANS KELSEN 


University of California 


The main problem of this sociologi- 
cal study is the influence which 
man’s ideas of society, and especially 
the idea of justice, exercise on his 
interpretation of nature. 


On the basis of rich ethnological 
material, Mr. Kelsen analyzes the 
thoroughly social character which 
the concept of nature has in the 
mind of the primitive, and the 
prominent place which the prin- 
ciple of retribution, the oldest and 
most usual form of the idea of jus- 
tice, has in the primitive’s view of 
the world. The author examines 
the important role which the prin- 
ciple of retribution plays in the re- 
ligion and in the early natural phi- 
losophy of the ancient Greeks in 
order to show how the law of cau- 
sality emerges here out of the prin- 


ciple of retribution. 


Of special interest to students of the his- 
tory of ideas, of the history of science, so- 
ctologists, ethnologists, logictans, jur- 


ists, theologians, and classical scholars. 


$4.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


fl new and complete survey of 


SOCIOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


By JOACHIM WACH 


How does religion affect society? 


How does society affect religion? 


This book is the first to present a 
complete survey of man’s religious 
life from the point of view of a soci- 
ologist. It is a synthesis of the ma- 
terial gathered in theological and 
sociological studies on the interre- 
lation of religion and society both 
past and present. It includes the 
first systematic classification of 


types of religious groups. 


An excellent textbook for classes on 
the sociology of religion both in theo- 
logical and sociological courses, this 
book is at the same time an original 
contribution. The author examines 
the role of religion in the formation, 
integration, and transformation of 
society and the effect of social or- 
ganization, stratification, and differ- 
entiation upon religion. The result 
is a typology of religious groups, 
their expression in belief, cult, and 
fellowship, their leadership and sym- 
bols of integration. 


Ready June. Probable price, $5.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 


Human Geography in the Air Age and Conserva- 


tion of National Resources. 


Professor Sorokin is head of the department 
of sociology of Harvard University. He is the 
author of eminent works in the fields of sociol- 
ogy and cultural history. His latest publication 
is Russia and the United States. His article deals 
with the conditions necessary for the elimina- 


tion of war from the world. 


W. E. Burghardt Du Bois is head of the 
sociology department at Atlanta University. He 
is a former director of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, editor 
of the Encyclopedia of the Negro, founder of the 
Pan-African Congress, and specialist in Negro 
problems and Negro history. He writes in this 
issue on the “Prospects of a World without 
Race Conflict.” 


Elisworth Faris, outstanding social psycholo- 
gist, deals with the problem of intolerance in the 
postwar world. Professor Faris is former chair- 
man, now professor emeritus, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Chicago, 
a past president of the American Sociological 
Society, and author of The Nature of Human 


Nature. 


Franz Alexander, director of the Psycho- 
analytic Institute of Chicago and one of the 
best known of American psychoanalysts, writes 
here on “A World without Psychic Frustra- 
tion.”” Dr. Alexander recently published a book 


on Our Age of Unreason. 


As consultant to the National Resources 
Planning Board until June, 1943, Lawrence K. 
Frank prepared a report on Human Conservation 
and also served as secretary of the Science 
Committee of the Board. He has contributed to 
this and other journals on the problems of 
culture and personality At present he is chair- 
man of the Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment and chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Society of the A.A.A.S. 
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THE STRATEGY OF PEACE 
HANS KELSEN 


ABSTRACT 


A study of the evolution of law reveals a process of constant centralization in which the juridical and 
executive functions are centralized before the legislative function. This principle, applied to the problem of 
international law, would indicate the establishment of a world court with power to arbitrate all disputes 
among its members as the logical final step. A further recommendation of this procedure is the fact that in the 
past it has only been in a world court that sovereign nations have been willing to bind themselves to the 
rule of decision by a majority rather than to the rule of unanimous decision. 


I as Point IV of the Atlantic Charter de- 
If there is in American public opinion any Clares, and must secure “improved labor 
complete agreement, it is in the conviction standards, economic adjustment and social 
that the war in which this country is in- Security,” as Point V of the Atlantic Charter 
volved will end with a victory over Nation- proclaims. 
al Socialism, fascism, and military dictator- Second, there must be, as far as possible, 
ship wherever they appear in the world and _ political and economic homogeneity among 
that this victory will enable us to establish the states forming the new community. 
a new world order from which war will be There is as little reason to expect communis- 
definitively excluded—a new international tic or state-capitalistic states and states 
community the prosperity of which will be with a liberal economic system to exist side 
guaranteed by a permanent peace, which, _ by side, even in a fairly loose international 
as Point VI of the Atlantic Charter says, organization, as to expect democratic and 
“will afford to all nations the means of autocratic states to combine in an enduring 
dwelling in safety within their own _ union. As far as this condition is concerned, 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance a great difficulty arose when the Soviet 
that all the men in all the lands may live Union became a full ally of Great Britain 
out their lives in, freedom from fear and and the United States of America in the war 
want.” against Germany. We must reckon with 
Such an order is possible only under the necessity of admitting the Soviet 
three fundamental conditions. First, the Union into the new international communi- 
new order must guarantee to all nations the ty; and it seems not very likely that the 
right “‘of access, on equal terms, to the trade Soviet Union, especially after a victory in 
and to the raw materials of the world which which she had a great share, will abandon 
are needed for their economic prosperity,” her communistic and authoritarian regime. 
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However, this difficulty is perhaps not so in- 
surmountable as it seems at the present 
time. On the one hand, the economic sys- 
tem of the Western powers has a clear ten- 
dency toward state capitalism; and, on the 
other hand, a victory of the democratic 
states will strongly influence the political 
system of the Soviet Union, whose written 
constitution already has a democratic 
character. It will only be necessary to con- 
form the political practice in the Soviet 
Union to the wording of its constitution. 

Third, there must be satisfactory regula- 
tion of the territorial relations of the states 
forming the community. This kind of regu- 
lation is possible only if it is conducted as 
extensively and honestly as possible accord- 
ing to the principle of self-determination of 
the peoples. Where minorities are unavoid- 
able, they are to be organized as entities 
with constitutional rights. The treaty es- 
tablishing the international community will 
grant them the status of personality in in- 
ternational law, so that they will have the 
right to call upon an international court in 
case of the violation of the provisions for the 
protection of minorities.. 

The principle of self-determination im- 
plies ‘‘the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will 
live,” as Point II of the Atlantic Charter 
declares. It is, however, almost impossible 
to found the peace on this principle. Of 
course, the peace treaty will immediately 
restore Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxemburg, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece as independent 
states in full accordance with the free will of 
the peoples concerned. These peoples will 
undoubtedly re-establish their democratic 
constitutions or will enact such where be- 
fore the war more or less fascistic elements 
prevailed, as, for instance, in Poland and 
Greece. But the major part of Europe 
offers no guaranty that its peoples will 
voluntarily and spontaneously return to 
democracy and peaceful co-operation with 
the other peoples. Let us constantly keep in 
mind that there exist in Europe 80 million 
Germans, more than 4o million Italians, 


26 million Spaniards, 14 million Rumanians, 
13 million Hungarians, who have lived for 
years under more or less totalitarian re- 
gimes. Especially the youth of these coun- 
tries, educated by National-Socialistic and 
fascistic teachers, does not know the ideal 
of democracy and international peace. Let 
us not forget that Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Slovakia, Croatia, and Finland are now 
fascistic states or are under the influence of 
Germany and Italy and that, last but not 
least, in France, which now has a purely 
autocratic constitution, a great part of the 
population has, rightly or wrongly, lost its 
faith in democracy. As far as Japan is con- 
cerned, we all know that she is and has been 
for many years under a military dictator- 
ship and that the younger generation is 
completely alienated from democratic and 
pacifistic ideas. 

Immediately after the war it will not be 
possible to organize this better world for 
which we are hoping. A transitional period 
will be necessary, characterized by the fol- 
lowing facts: complete disarmament of all 
states now under National-Socialistic or 
fascistic regimes or under military dictator- 
ship; and political and military control of 
these territories exercised by a body of rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations—above 
all, in order to win the population of these 
countries for democracy and international 
co-operation and to educate their youth for 
these ideals. No illusion is more dangerous 
than to assume that those Germans and 
Italians, those Spaniards, French, and 
Rumanians, and those Japanese—more 
than 200 million people-—are democrats and 
pacifists and that only their dictatorial mas- 
ters prevent them from having the same 
political organization as this country or 
Great Britain. Not less dangerous is the 
illusion that it will be—if possible at all—an 
easy task to re-educate these peoples by 
means of an educational system which, at 
least at the beginning, will have a compul- 
sory character. 


II 


How long will this transitional period 
last, and what is to be the political form of 
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the union which finally will be established? 
The first question cannot be answered now. 
Everything depends upon circumstances 
which cannot be foreseen today. As far as 
the second question is concerned, two differ- 
ent plans are suggested: one is, to re-estab- 
lish the League of Nations; the other, to 
create a completely new international or- 
ganization. The difference between the two 
plans, however, is not so great as might ap- 
pear at first sight. For, should the League of 
Nations be revived, it could never be the 
old; it must be an entirely reformed League 
of Nations. And, if a new international 
organization is to be established, the lessons 
which can be drawn from the breakdown of 
the old League will be indispensable for 
building up the new community. 

The decisive question as to the constitu- 
tion of the new league refers to the degree of 
centralization which will and can be re- 
alized in the new community. It is the 
question of whether this community will 
or can have the character of a federal state 
or only that of an international confederacy 
of states. There is no doubt that the aims of 
the intended organization would be achieved 
in the best and most effective way if this 
community were organized as a federal 
state, meaning the establishment of a world 
government, a world parliament, and a 
world administration—which would, of 
course, be incompatible with the national 
sovereignty of the member-states of the 
union. On the basis of our experiences with 
attempts to create international organiza- 
tions the idea of a world federal state must 
be considered to be a utopian scheme. The 
difficulties in organizing such a world state 
on a democratic basis are—at least at the 
present time and in the near future—almost 
insurmountable. I should like to mention 
only a few points. A world parliament in 
which all the United Nations are represented 
according to their aggregate numerical 
strength would bea legislative body in which 
India and China had about three times as 
many deputies as the United States and 
Great Britain together. The central organs 
of the world state were to have about the 
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same jurisdiction as the national govern- 
ment in the United States. Hence, the 
United States, which is itself a federal state, 
could not become a member of the world 
federal state without a radical change in its 
own constitution. 

The government of a sovereign state is, 
by its very nature, inclined to resist any 
restriction of its sovereignty; and to be- 
come a member of a federal state means to 
give up completely one’s sovereignty. The 
resistance to such a state suicide must, 
of course, reach the highest degree just im- 
mediately after a victorious war, which in- 
evitably increases the nationalistic feelings 
of the people. 

Certainly, the restriction of self-deter- 
mination which a federal constitution im- 
poses upon the member-states is opposed by 
the great advantages associated with the 
advanced technique of centralization. But 
these advantages weigh little when the 
right of self-determination is in question— 
the right of self-determination of a people 
imbued with a strong feeling of nationalism, 
based on the common possession of a lan- 
guage, religion, culture, and long and glorious 
history. Opinions may differ as to the value 
and justification of nationalism, but one 
must reckon with this phenomenon as with 
other decisive facts if one is proceeding to 
the establishment of a universal community 
of states. This is especially true if it is to 
comprise nations so different from one 
another in their language, religion, culture, 
and history, in their political and economic 
structure, and in their geographic situation 
as the United States of America and South 
American and European states. 

If a federal state comprising all these 
states or a great number of them is pro- 
posed, the examples of the United States 
and Switzerland are usually referred to, to 
show that these difficulties are not insuper- 
able. But these examples prove little. In 
both instances close relations had long 
existed among the members that were ulti- 
mately united into a federal state; in 
both cases a confederacy had immediately 
preceded the federal state. In the case of the 
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United States, essentially an English-speak- 
ing, preponderantly Protestant population 
was involved; their common economic and 
political interests led to the common polit- 
ical act of breaking away from the British 
mother-country. The Swiss federal state 
does present a union of several ethnic groups 
very different as to language and culture. 
But it was only insignificantly small por- 
tions of three nations separated from them 
by historical and political circumstances, 
not these mighty nations themselves, that 
united to form a relatively centralized com- 
munity. And this community is probably 
held together less by inner forces than by the 
external pressure that the political system 
of the great powers neighboring Switzer- 
land bring to bear on this little state. A 
radical change in the mutual relations of 
these powers would decisively affect the 
very existence of the Swiss federal state. 
Finally, it must not be overlooked that, in 
the case of Switzerland, as in that of the 
United States, geographically immediately 
contiguous territories were united to form 
the territory of a single state, and that, on 
this score alone, it is quite a different proposi- 
tion to unite into a single state nations of 
Europe and states of the American conti- 
nent, separated, as they are by the ocean. 
To base the hope of the erection of such a 
federal state on nothing but the example of 
the United States and Switzerland is a 
dangerous illusion. 

Still, the aim must not be regarded as 
unattainable. It is quite possible that the 
idea of a universal world federal state will, 
after a long and slow development, be re- 
alized, especially if this development is 
furthered by conscious political work in the 
ideological field. It is quite unlikely, how- 
ever, that within a short time great powers 
like the United States of America, Great 
Britain, or France will unite with dwarf 
states like Denmark, Norway, or Switzer- 
land—republics and hereditary monarchies 
from one day to the next—to form a federal 
state and submit their governments to a 
common government in which all these 
states share. It is more than likely that 
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this aim can be reached only by a series of 
stages. From a strategic point of view, the 
only serious question is: What is the next 
step to be taken with a view to success on 
this road? 


The establishment of a league which 
shall assure peace in a more effective way 
than did the League of Nations, is a problem 
of social and especially of legal technique. 
This problem can be solved only on the basis 
of a careful study of the natural evolution of 
law. To be sure, the laws determining so- 
cial evolution are not so strict as biological 
and physiological laws. The human will 
directed to a certain end is able to shape so- 
cial life arbitrarily, but only to a limited 
extent. Hence a social reform has more 
chance of success if it follows the tendencies 
hitherto exhibited by social evolution. 


It is therefore necessary to know these 
tendencies. The evolution of law from its 
primitive beginnings to its standard of today 
has been, from a technical point of view, a 
continuous process of centralization. It may 
also be thought of as a process of increasing 
division of labor in the field of the creation 
and application of law. The functions of 
law-creating and law-applying, originally 
performed by all members of the communi- 
ty, have been gradually passed on to speci- 
fied individuals and are now executed ex- 
clusively by them. In the beginning, every 
individual subject to the legal order parti- 
cipates in all the functions of creating and 
applying the law. Later, special organs de- 
velop for the different functions. In the 
field of law the same process takes place as 
in that of economic production. It is a con- 
stant process of centralization. 


This process is characterized by the sur- 
prising fact that the centralization of the 
law-applying function preceded the cen- 
tralization of the law-creating function. 
Long before special legislative organs come 
into existence, courts are established to ap- 
ply the law to concrete cases. The law thus 
applied is customary law. Customary law 
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forms an important part of the legal order, 
even in technically highly developed legal 
communities. 

The procedure of applying general legal 
norms to concrete cases involves three dis- 
tinct phases: first, the conditioning facts 
must be established, especially the delict, 
the concrete violation of law; second, the 
sanction provided by the general legal norm 
must be ordered to be applied to the con- 
crete case; third, this sanction must be ex- 
ecuted against the individual responsible for 
the delict. The three stages of this proced- 
ure do not necessarily become centralized at 
the same time. Historically, the centraliza- 
tion of the first two stages has probably pre- 
ceded the centralization of the third stage. 
The centralization of the employment of 
force—that is, the procedure by which a 
concrete sanction is executed against the 
responsible individual—seems to be the 
last step. The application of law by courts 
replaces the legal status of self-help by 
blood revenge. 

It seems, however, that the state of self- 
help was only gradually eliminated. In the 
early days the courts were hardly more than 
tribunals of arbitration. They had to decide 
only whether or not the delict had actually 
been committed, as claimed by one party, 
and hence whether or not one party was 
authorized to execute a sanction against the 
other if the conflict could not be settled by 
peaceful agreement between them. To 
bring about such a peaceful agreement en- 
abling the vendetta to be replaced by 
wergild was probably the first task of the 
tribunal. Only at a later stage does it be- 
come possible completely to abolish the pro- 
cedure of self-help according to which the 
sanction is executed by the individuals 
whose interests have been violated by the 
delict. The execution of the sanction by a 
central organ of the legal community au- 
thorized to punish the guilty individual pre- 
supposes a concentration of the means of 
power—the existence of a central organ with 
all these means of power at its disposal. To 
centralize the execution of the sanctions pro- 
vided by the legal order, the legal communi- 
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ty needs not only courts but also a powerful 
administration. 

A legal community which has an admin- 
istration and courts is a state, but a central 
organ of legislation is not an essential req- 
uisite of a state. The jurisdiction of state 
courts is older than state legislation. 

The fact that the application of law is 
centralized much earlier than the creation 
of law is of the greatest importance. It 
seems to manifest a certain regularity of ev- 
olution, originating in the sociological and 
especially in the sociopsychological nature 
of law. We may therefore presume, with a 
certain degree of probability, that the devel- 
opment of international law has the same 
tendencies as the development of national 
law. There is, perhaps, in the social field a 
certain analogy with the phenomenon 
called the “‘biogenetic law,” that is, the law 
according to which the human embryo in 
the womb passes through the same stages 
that man as a species has passed through in 
the process of evolution from a lower to a 
higher stage of life. Thus, perhaps the law 
of the universal, the international, com- 
munity has to pass through the same evolu- 
tion through which the law of the partial 
community, national law, has already 
passed. In fact, the first organized com- 
munities of international law, the first rel- 
atively centralized unions of states, are or- 
ganizations the function of which is to settle 
conflicts. The first central organs in inter- 
national life are international tribunals, in- 
stituted by international treaties. The func- 
tion of these tribunals is confined to the 
decision of whether or not in a concrete case 
the right of a state has been violated by 
another state. The decisions of these courts 
are not executed by a central executive 
power. In case the other state does not ex- 
ecute the decision of the court, the applica- 
tion of the sanction is reserved to the state 
whose right has been acknowledged by the 
court. 

As a rule, the international court is not 
competent to decide all the disputes which 
may arise between the contracting parties; 
its competence is usually restricted to cer- 
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tain disputes exactly determined by the 
treaty of arbitration; and this treaty is 
normally valid for a limited period of 
time only. 

These facts show clearly that the law of 
the interstate community develops in the 
same direction as the primitive law of the 
prestate community. They also suggest the 
direction in which a relatively successful 
attempt may be undertaken to secure 
international peace by emphasizing and 
strengthening the given tendency toward 
centralization. Natural evolution tends to- 
ward an international judiciary. The first 
step toward an enduring peace must be the 
establishment of an international communi- 
ty the members of which are obliged to sub- 
mit all disputes arising among them to a 
permanent international court and to re- 
spect the decisions of this authority. The 
chief thing is to subject as many states as 
possible to the authority of an international 
court competent to decide all conflicts 
arising among them. So far, no such en- 
terprise has been successful, perhaps be- 
cause it has not been seriously attempted. 
Until this end has been attained, however, 
the other, much more far-reaching one, can- 
not possibly be achieved, namely, the estab- 
lishment of a community of states subjected 
to a central administration with centralized 
executive power at its disposal, or even the 
establishment of a world legislature. Ac- 
cording to the pattern of the evolution of 
national law, centralization of the judiciary 
must precede centralization of legislative 
and executive power. 


IV 


The proposition that the next and most 
important step toward international peace 
is the establishment of an international 
court with compulsory jurisdiction is con- 
firmed by the experiences of the League of 
Nations. This union of states, which was, 
so far, the biggest international community 
founded to secure international peace, has 
failed completely. Its breakdown is attrib- 
utable to various causes. One of the most 
important causes, if not the decisive one, is 


a fatal fault of its construction—the fact that 
the authors of the Covenant placed at the 
center of this international organization not 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice but a kind of international adminis- 
tration, the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. The Assembly of the League (its 
other organ), placed beside the Council, 
gives the impression of an international 
legislature. The dualism of administration 
and parliament was probably more or less 
distinctly present in the minds of the found- 
ers when they created two main organs of 
the League. 

It might have been foreseen from the 
very beginning that a world government 
would not succeed if its decisions had to be 
taken unanimously, binding no member 
against his will, and if there were no central- 
ized power to execute them. It is not to be 
wondered at that a world parliament, or 
whatever the Assembly of the League of 
Nations may be called, can be of only nomi- 
nal value when the principle of majority is 
almost completely excluded from its pro- 
cedure. Yet in the sphere of international re- 
lations the majority principle is, with one ex- 
ception, without application. This exception 
is extremely significant, however. It is the 
procedure of international courts. Here, and 
here alone, is the majority principle gener- 
ally accepted. If two or more states submit 
their disputes to the decision of a court of 
arbitration, they presuppose, aS a matter 
of course, that the decision may be arrived 
at by a majority of votes. Subjection to 
the majority vote of an international court 
is not considered incompatible with the 
sovereignty and equality of the states. Sub- 
jection to a majority vote of any other or- 
gan, however, is generally rejected, for the 
reason that such subjection is incompatible 
with the sovereignty and equality of the 
states. This is of the greatest importance, 
since, according to the Four-Power Dec- 
laration signed at Moscow, November 1, 
1943, the international organization to 
be established for the maintenance of 
international peace and security shall be 
“based on the principle of the sovereign 
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equality of all peace loving states.” If the 
international organ instituted by an in- 
ternational treaty has not the character of a 
court, the contracting states always insist 
upon their right to be represented on it dur- 
ing the procedure by which the binding 
norm is created and on their right not to be 
bound against their will. On this point the 
attitude of states toward international 
courts is, as a matter of fact, wholly differ- 
ent from their attitude toward all other in- 
ternational organs. In establishing an in- 
ternational community this difference 
should be carefully taken into account. It 
was Clearly manifested at the foundation of 
the League of Nations. The majority prin- 
ciple, systematically excluded from the pro- 
cedure of the Council and the Assembly, has 
been introduced without any difficulty into 
the constitution of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

A critical analysis of the Covenant and an 
impartial examination of the activity of the 
League show that it would have been more 
correct to make the principal organ an in- 
ternational court rather than an interna- 
tional administrative organ. Of all the po- 
litical tasks intrusted to the League by its 
constitution, only the function stated in 
Articles XII-XVII, concerning the set- 
tlement of disputes, has been fulfilled with 
a certain degree of success. The results ob- 
tained in this field, however, are not in 
proportion to the extensiveness of the or- 
ganization or to its bureaucratic machinery. 
The reason is that neither an international 
administrative organ, such as the Council of 
the League of Nations, nor a sham parlia- 
ment, such as the Assembly, is fitted for 
this task, which by its very nature can be 
satisfactorily performed only by an inter- 
national court. 

The Covenant of the League placed the 
Council, not the Permanent Court, at the 
center of its international organization be- 
cause it conferred upon the League not only 
the task of maintaining peace within the 
community, by settling disputes and by re- 
stricting the armament of the member 
states, but also the duty of protecting them 


against external aggression. This protection 
of member-states against external aggres- 
sion was all the more necessary because dis- 
armament was set up as a main object of 
the League. The constitution of an inter- 
national community can oblige a member- 
state to restrict its armament to a consider- 
able extent only if this state can reckon upon 
efficacious help from the community in case 
it should be attacked by another state not 
belonging to the community and therefore 
not obliged to disarm. This is possible only 
if the disarmament of the members is ac- 
companied by an armament of the -com- 
munity, that is, if an armed force is formed’ 
which is at the disposition of the central or- 
gan. Such a centralization of the executive 
power is not possible within an internation- 
al-law community and is therefore not pro- 
vided by the Covenant of the League. If it 
is impossible to establish an armed force for 
the community of states—in other words, if 
it is not possible to establish a federal 
state—then the assistance rendered by the 
community to a victim of external aggres- 
sion can consist only in the obligation of the 
other members to defend the attacked state. 
Under such circumstances the duty of dis- 
armament becomes contradictory to the 
necessity of defense against external aggres- 
sion. Nevertheless, the Covenant of the 
League puts the duty of disarmament in the 
foreground. The subject of disarmament, 
forming the first duty of the members of the 
League, is placed immediately after Articles 
I-VII, which deal with the organization of 
the League. 

The duty of a state which is a member of 
a universal international community to de- 
fend another member-state from attack by a 
nonmember is very problematic, especially 
if the international organization embraces 
many states which have no common fron- 
tier, if these states have joined—in the first 
place—for the purpose of maintaining peace 
among themselves and if, aside from this pur- 
pose, they have no political interest in com- 
mon that might unite them against the 
aggressor. It may be very difficult for a 
government to fulfil a duty to defend a 
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member-state—to enter into war against a 
state with which it is on good political and 
economic terms—especially if the aggression 
is based on grounds not entirely disapproved 
by the public opinion of the state obliged to 
give its succor. The situation of Great 
Britain and France in the conflict between 
Czechoslovakia and Germany—a situation 
which led to the treaty of Munich—is a 
characteristic example. Treaties obligating 
the contracting parties to a joint war 
against third states are efficacious only if 
concluded between states having more in- 
terests and more important interests in com- 
mon than those which form the basis of a 
universal international community. It is 
therefore not surprising that not only the 
provision of the League Covenant concern- 
ing disarmament but likewise the provision 
concerning mutual defense against external 
aggression (Art. X) has completely failed. 
The obvious violation of the territorial integ- 
rity of a member-state, even the total de- 
struction of its political independence, as the 
result of external aggression was not even 
made a subject of deliberation within the 
League—and that despite the wording and 
the spirit of Article X. Such was the case in 
regard to Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land. Let us not forget that it was just on 
account of Article X of the Covenant that 
the United States of America refused to en- 
ter the League. 

The duty of taking part in a military 
action—in a war—can be imposed upon the 
members of an international community 
even if the only purpose is to maintain peace 
among the members. The duty is required 
to meet the case of a member-state which, 
in violation of the constitution, resorts to 
war against another member-state or re- 
fuses to carry out the decision of the inter- 
national court instituted by the constitu- 
tion. Such action has the character of a col- 
lective sanction. From the point of view of 
the political ideology at the basis of the in- 
ternational community, it is totally differ- 
ent from a defensive war against a non- 
member state. As a matter of fact, the 
League of Nations, in spite of its complete 
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failure in the cases of external aggression, 
has at least made certain efforts to fulfil its 
duty in the cases of illegal aggressions un- 
dertaken by member-states against other 
member-states. This was the case in regard 
to Manchukuo, Abyssinia, and Finland. 

The experiences of the League of Nations 
show that it is necessary to make a clear dis- 
tinction between the maintenance of inter- 
nal peace and protection against external 
aggression and that it is hardly possible to 
fulfil the second task by the specific means 
at the disposal of a universal international 
organization embracing many different 
states. It is a task with the fulfilling of 
which an international court has nothing to 
do. It is a function that lies beyond the pos- 
sible activity of an international court, even 
beyond the power of a universal union of 
states the centralization of which does not 
exceed the degree compatible with its in- 
ternational character. As long as it is im- 
possible to constitute this union of states as 
a federal state, it seems to be more correct 
to limit its task to the maintenance of inter- 
nal peace and to leave protection against 
external aggression to political alliances 
between the member-states. These _alli- 
ances may even have the character of per- 
manent unions, much more centralized than 
the wider League. Such a closer union may 
be established especially by the United 
States of America and the British Empire 
and must be established if these states ac- 
cept the responsibility of political control of 
the vanquished countries. Such a closer 
union may be established by all the states of 
the American hemisphere and must be es- 
tablished if, for one reason or another, the 
effect of this war should be the economic and 
political unification of the European con- 
tinent or the Pacific area. 

The constitution of the wider league, 
leaving protection against external aggres- 
sion to regional organizations, should try to 
establish the strongest possible guaranty 
to maintain peace within the League: the 
obligation of the member-states to submit 
all their disputes, without exception, to the 
compulsory jurisdiction of an international 
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court and to execute in full good faith any 
decision of the court. That means that the 
members of the League agree to abandon the 
use of force in their mutual relations, as 
Point VIII of the Atlantic Charter postu- 
lates, except against a member which in dis- 
regard of its obligation refuses to execute a 
decision of the court or resorts to war or re- 
prisals against another member without be- 
ing authorized by a decision of the court. 

If the treaty constituting the interna- 
tional community does not establish a cen- 
tral executive power, an army, navy, and 
air force of the league, independent of the 
armed forces of the member-states—a cen- 
tral armed force at the disposal of a central 
government—the decisions of the interna- 
tional court can be executed against a mem- 
ber-state only by the other members of the 
community—if necessary, by the use of 
their armed forces under the direction of an 
administrative organ, such as the Council of 
the League of Nations. The covenant of the 
league may determine the size and the or- 
ganization of the armed force which each 
member-state has to keep in readiness to 
execute the collective sanction according to 
the orders of the council. The council may 
be authorized by the covenant to appoint an 
organ whose function should be to control 
the military obligations of the member- 
states and, if a military sanction is to be ex- 
ecuted, to appoint a commander-in-chief of 
the league. But the council of the new 
league should be only an auxiliary organ of 
the Court. The fact that its task will chiefly 
be to execute the decisions of a court will 
facilitate considerably the composition and 
particularly the procedure of this ad- 
ministrative organ, especially as its deci- 
sions must be adopted according to the 
majority-vote principle. 

A new League of Nations whose central 
organ would be an international court with 
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compulsory jurisdiction would constitute 
extraordinary progress in the field of inter- 
national organization. It would be the 
technical realization of an idea which the 
Kellogg Pact first tried to put into opera- 
tion—the elimination of war as an instru- 
ment of self-help. The Kellogg Pact could 
not succeed because it pursued its end with 
technically insufficient means. The league 
here proposed would be an intermediatd 
stage between the old League of Nations ane 
a future world federal state with a world 
government—an intermediate stage which 
is inevitable in the natural evolution of in- 
ternational law—and which is the next 
step, not the last one. After we have suc- 
ceeded in establishing an international com- 
munity uniting the most important states of 
the world under a covenant instituting 
compulsory jurisdiction and after this po- 
litical system has worked successfully for 
some time, we can try to make a further 
step; we can hope to succeed in organizing a 
centralized executive power, a world police, 
and later perhaps a world administration 
under a world parliament. 

The forces working for world peace 
should not be directed to aims which, in 
view of the present state of international re- 
lations, are not yet attainable. No attempts 
at reform should be undertaken which are 
doomed to failure—however good may 
be the intention of the intellectual pro- 
ponents and of the governments—for their 
failure would create terrible disappoint- 
ment, and disappointment, as the experi- 
ences with the League of Nations show, 
breeds isolationism. 

Let us rather mobilize the energies of 
those who are wedded to the idea of peace 
for the establishment of an international 
court with compulsory jurisdiction, thus pre- 
paring the indispensable prerequisite for the 
achievement of any further progress. 
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THE POSITION OF THE SMALL NATION IN POST-WAR EUROPE’ 


EDUARD BENES 


ABSTRACT 


Nationhood is an absolute value. It is a profound mistake to suppose that small nations are bound to dis- 
appear in post-war Europe or that their continued existence is necessarily disadvantageous. The diversity of 
European culture is a political fact which can be ignored only with disaster. The principle of flexible confed- 
eration is probably the best solution to the economic problems of the small states. The minorities problem 
will have to be solved through an international organization for their protection or perhaps through popula- 
tion transfers. Only a system of general security sincerely and honestly supported by all the powers, both 


great and small, can give us a hope for future peace. 


Very often in public discussions we meet 
with rather a skeptical attitude toward 
small nations in Europe. For many students 
of politics the whole question seems to be a 
very difficult problem involving the future 
of Europe and future peace in general. The 
Peace of Versailles, which established the 
democratic political system in Europe on a 
larger scale, liberated and unified several 
new smaller nations and changed the map of 
Central and Eastern Europe completely. 
But as early as 1922 a reaction took place in 
the form of Fascist and dictatorial move- 
ments. 

This reaction was noticeable in Europe in 
three directions: a revolt against democracy 
as a regime and a system in domestic as well 
as in foreign policy; a revolt against the in- 
dependence of small nations and against the 
idea of the League of Nations, which guar- 
anteed their independence; and a revolt 
against laissez faire economics. 

In part this was a revolt against a par- 
ticular type of nineteenth-century liberal- 
ism; in part it was a revolt against an unde- 
veloped type of political democracy which, 
as for instance in France, degenerated com- 
pletely politically and morally in the last 
thirty years into a decadent democracy. 

To be discontented with an inadequate 
concept of decadent democracy and with 
haphazard economic methods is all to the 

' This article by Dr. Eduard Benes was first pre- 
sented as an address to the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations in Chicago on May 22, 1943, and subse- 
quently released in the News Flashes from Czecho- 
slovakia under Nazi Domination, No. 187, May 31, 
1943. 


good, and all of us in Europe agree today 
that post-war democracy must be reformed 
and fundamentally changed both politically 
and economically. But the withdrawal from 
Woodrow Wilson’s stand on the independ- 
ence of the smaller states and nations and 
from the idea of their collective security and 
the League of Nations has had some disas- 
trous consequences. Nationhood—I em- 
phasize it—nationhood, like personal free- 
dom, is an absolute value. Those in Europe 
who ignored it or held it in little esteem were 
building upon shifting sands and were pre- 
paring new and terrible catastrophes. In my 
opinion, the consequence of this threefold 
revolt on the European continent—the re- 
volt against democracy as a domestic and 
foreign policy, the revolt against the League 
of Nations—brought us into the second 


World War. 


I was neither an outright opponent nor 
an admirer of the Treaty of Versailles or of 
the other peace treaties; I have always ad- 
mitted that they were not perfect. But, on 
the whole, they brought Europe further on 
its historic way toward democracy and free- 
dom, and they produced a new political 
map of Europe vastly superior to the old. 
That is why I defended the new European 
juridical status of 1919. In the broadest 
essentials the post-Versailles map followed 
the lines of nationhood. Here and there it 
was difficult, even impossible, to fix a 
frontier that was ethnographically correct. 
In some instances there was a serious lack of 
geographical, economic, or political balance. 
While the Germans, for instance, came late 
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into the overseas colonial field, they had 
long ago established landlocked colonies or 
settlements in various parts of the European 
continent. These settlements were bound to 
provoke friction and difficulties whenever 
the Pan-Germans demanded racial unity 
and domination. Here and there difficulties 
were unavoidable, and a major dispute be- 
tween Turkey and Greece concerning mi- 
norities was solved in 1922 only by a drastic 
transfer of populations. In 1919 there was 
no country in Europe without its racial 
minorities—not even Germany or Italy. 
Granting these imperfections of the peace 
treaties, too, I admit that the small nations 
must take their share of responsibility for 
the ultimate failure of the Versailles settle- 
ment. They sometimes upheld their own 
political and economic sovereignties in too 
rigid a manner. They were sometimes too 
exclusive and too suspicious of one another. 
Time and again they ignored the pressing 
need for fuller collaboration with their 
neighbors. But, while I admit this fact, I am 
bound to say that, in my opinion, a far 
heavier share of the responsibility for the 
fact that peace was not safeguarded belongs 
to the Great Powers of Europe and of the 
world. There were, of course, major ob- 
stacles. The legislators of the United States 
did not ratify the Versailles peace settle- 
ment, and it was quite impossible to main- 
tain the equilibrium of peace on the Euro- 
pean continent so long as Soviet Russia, the 
greatest land power in Europe and in the 
world, was treated as an outsider who did 
not belong to the European continent at all. 
Uncertainty and disillusionment prevailed, 
and the powers now known as the Axis 
powers were soon deliberately disturbing 
what was left of the European equilibrium. 
In 1932 as a new member of the Council 
of the League, I, together with some other 
delegates, protested in Geneva against the 
Japanese occupation and annexation of 
Manchuria and asked the Assembly for 
vigorous action against the aggressor. I 
feared that if aggression were unchecked in 
the East there would come a time when ag- 
gression would be unchecked in the West. 


But the policy of appeasement prevailed 
even at that time. Manchuria was the prel- 
ude to Abyssinia. I fought again resolutely 
in Geneva against the Italian Fascist ag- 
gressor, with partial success only; and Abys- 
sinia became the prelude to another crim- 
inal act—the occupation of Austria—and 
to the German attack on Czechoslovakia and 
other European countries in 1938 and 19309. 

When Hitler came to power in Germany, 
I knew what to expect. I had already made a 
thorough study of the repellent Mein 
Kampf in 1923-24. Hitler, preparing for his 
later aggressions, tried to woo me with 
promises and convince me with threats. Be- 
ginning in 1934, he made several overtures 
to me directly through his emissaries, while 
I was foreign minister and later president 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. But I con- 
sistently refused to meet him or to conclude 
a separate bilateral agreement with him 
outside the framework of the Locarno 
Treaty, the League Covenant, the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, or the entire system of alli- 
ances Czechoslovakia had in 1935. I knew 
that his seeming favors were a screen to 
hide his real purpose and that, unless he was 
dislodged from power in time, there would 
be a terrible war in Europe. 

There is no need for me to recall the 
details of the Manchurian and Abyssin- 
ian crises, of the occupation of the Rhine- 
land, of the destruction of Austria, and 
of the Czechoslovak crisis in Septem- 
ber, 1938. This succession of events pro- 
duced a desperate international situation in 
which the small nations became merely the 
pawns in a game of power politics in the 
hands of the dictators. Poland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Denmark, Yugoslavia, and Greece were 
occupied. Nearly eight years before, Pierre 
Laval had treated Abyssinia as a pawn. To- 
day he has made a pawn of his own great 
and stricken country. A clear proof was 
given to the world that, after all, peace is 
indivisible and that the insecurity of the 
smaller nations will always mean the in- 
security of the Great Powers as well. 

The lack of intervention in 1936 when 
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Hitler entered the Rhineland and the 
Munich Dictate in September, 1938, were 
major disasters not only for France and 
Czechoslovakia, respectively, but for the 
whole world. Frederick the Great, Bismarck, 
and Hitler all struck at Central Europe be- 
fore they struck elsewhere. The destruction 
of Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and, finally, of France followed as a natural 
consequence of this policy, and then, for a 
certain time, Great Britain and the entire 
British Empire were in mortal danger. 

The conclusion I draw from this sequence 
of events is this: the respect and the main- 
tenance of the independence of the small 
European nations and states are now and 
will be in the future vital to the peace of 
Europe and of the world. In a free Europe 
there can be no such thing as a vassal state 
or a hierarchy of states, as the Nazi “new 
order” would propose, because true nation- 
hood and democracy go together. The 
Europe of tomorrow must be democratic 
and therefore cannot tolerate any Herren- 
volk rule over smaller peoples. 

I think that this view is now whole- 
heartedly accepted by all free nations and 
that we all are very well aware of our weak- 
nesses and mistakes in the past. The ques- 
tion now is: What can we do to avoid them 
in the future? The principle of freedom for 
these occupied smaller nations is again fully 
acknowledged. Abyssinia is already liber- 
ated. The European democracies are in full 
alliance with Soviet Russia, which is fight- 
ing with us for the same principles. The 
United States has initiated the policy of the 
Atlantic Charter and is an ally of the oc- 
cupied small countries. China is taking a 
place in world politics, to which she is fully 
entitled as a very great power. When we try 
to reorganize Europe and the world after 
the collapse of the Axis powers, what will 
happen to the smaller states? 

There is, as I have already said, still a 
skeptical attitude toward them. Books and 
articles have been published recently in 
England and in this country considering 
either their future independent status or 
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their grouping into federation and confed- 
eration or even the need for dividing Europe 
into spheres of influence, so that, after all, 
vassal states are to be dependent upon their 
powerful neighbors. In some of the argu- 
ments or criticism of the policy of the 
smaller states I detect a certain impatience 
with, and contempt for, the smaller nations. 
From time to time I still hear the argument 
that, after all, the Germans are a great 
people and should have the right to direct 
the life of their smaller neighbors, which— 
according to different voices—have not 
always behaved reasonably, etc. 

Politically, these conceptions are, I 
think, a profound mistake which, if put into 
practice, will carry us into a new world-war 
catastrophe. The existence of smaller states 
may have disadvantages, but it has its ad- 
vantages, too. The smaller nations and 
states have their important contributions 
to make to the world culture and peace. 
Holland, shaking off the shackles of Spain, 
was a small but a great country. For cen- 
turies Poland and Bohemia both had highly 
developed cultures which flourished nat- 
urally and properly only when they were 
free. Although Spain ceased to bea world 
empire, she was, nonetheless, free to devel- 
op her own culture on her own soil. When 
two years ago the Germans pushed their 
way through Greece, none could forget that, 
although the Greeks were numerically a 
small people, they gave posterity a pro- 
found spiritual heritage. 

This historical truth has its value even 
in the twentieth century, in spite of the 
extraordinary technical advancement of 
our age. There exist small nations and 
states from which even great nations such 
as present-day Germany and Italy could 
learn and profit a great deal in every branch 
of spiritual and material human life. 

For the final settlement of the status of 
the small European nations after the pres- 
ent war, federative or confederative plans 
have been discussed in the course of the 
last two years, and even international or- 
ganizations similar in constitutional struc- 
ture to the Soviet Union or the United 
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States of America have been taken into 
consideration. We all know the most impor- 
tant arguments for this solution: that small 
states readily exaggerate their sovereignty; 
that they easily become the prey of their 
mighty neighbors; that in our times the 
economic life of nations needs a large sphere 
and very active intercourse, which is im- 
possible in the geographical limits of small 
nations; etc. 

Let us examine these arguments briefly 
from the point of view of principles. Al- 
though I personally favor a United States 
of Europe similar to the United States of 
America, I am certain that it is impracti- 
cable at the present time. Europe is not yet 
prepared for it. While it is true that air 
transport, economic necessities, and other 
technical issues have revolutionized our 
ideas of speed and space and while it is true 
that Europe must develop progressively, 
more along federal than along national lines, 
we must think in terms of realistic condi- 
tions and present possibilities of the Euro- 
pean continent and in terms of organizations 
which promote and not retard, which con- 
serve and not destroy, European national 
cultures. Whether good or bad, whether 
agreeable or disagreeable, national diversity 
in Europe is one of the most powerful fac- 
tors in European politics. It is a moral and 
political reality and is indestructible. The 
attempt to disregard it in the future reor- 
ganization of Europe would end in fatal 
disaster. There is, therefore, no other way 
than to take this factor into account and 
reorganize Europe better, using it as a basis. 

Sometimes I wish that the advocates of 
federal union of Europe would pay more 
attention to the special kind of unity which 
bears the name of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. One of the many merits 
of the British Commonwealth is its refusal 
to make a fetish of federalism. It is a loose— 
and, for that very reason, a strong—asso- 
ciation of equal partners, each vitally con- 
cerned with its own regional problems, but 
each collaborating willingly within the 
Commonwealth. The flexibility of the 
British Commonwealth is something which 


arouses the admiration of every Continental 
European. This flexibility is due not only to 
British statesmanship and the highly de- 
veloped political sense and experience of 
the British people but also, and more so, to 
other very important factors in politics: ge- 
ography, national tradition and culture, 
earlier developments, special social and 
economic conditions, etc. It is because I 
consider these same factors that I do not 
propose to imitate blindly this British, or 
any other, example in a special European 
Continental case of small Central European 
states and nations. As I have just explained, 
there is such great national diversity on the 
European continent that it cannot be de- 
stroyed or liquidated. It can and must be 
reasonably organized, however, not into 
mechanical unity but into an effectively 
collaborating body or organism. To this 
viewpoint I should like to state the follow- 
ing facts. 

After the present war again there will be 
in Europe three categories of states and 
nations: great powers, confederated blocs 
of nations, and individual small states and 
nations. Geography and historical develop- 
ments set limits to the natural regions in 
which the principle of ethnographic frontiers 
can be applied, on the one hand, or in which 
neighboring countries can usefully co-op- 
erate in a federal or confederated bloc, on 
the other. As I have already remarked, 
political sovereignty was frequently carried 
to absurd limits after the last war in Central 
Europe, and this is no less true of economic 
sovereignty. To my mind, the idea of con- 
federation is, therefore, a sound and fruitful 
idea for the nations on the European conti- 
nent. The members of our Government 
believe also that our confederation with 
Poland will benefit our Polish neighbors no 
less than ourselves. 

But we want our system to be flexible and 
adapted to the natural conditions of our na- 
tions and regions; to geography, national 
tradition, social and economic structures, 
earlier developments, etc. We believe it to 
be eventually acceptable to other Central 
European states which have democratic 
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governments. I am not authorized to speak 
on behalf of other nations; and, therefore, I 
am not going to discuss a great scheme em- 
bracing the whole of Central or Northern 
and Western Europe or other great Euro- 
pean regions. I regard these political plans 
as possible and useful steps toward a more 
harmonious unification of Europe as well as 
eventual safeguards of small-nationhood. 
But every nation must decide democrati- 
cally for itself. 

I know very well, too, that this regard 
for nationhood can be carried to absurd 
limits. The Axis created a separate state of 
Croatia, which its puppet king has not 
dared to visit, and their efforts to destroy 
Czechoslovak unity by creating a separate 
state of Slovakia have been pitiable, for 
there are natural and inseverable bonds be- 
tween the Czechs and the Slovaks. But 
every separate nation can and should be 
trusted to provide for regional or decentral- 
ized administration wherever it is justified. 
The post-war Czechoslovak Republic will 
certainly amend her constitution to give 
broader powers to local administrative au- 
thorities. Other European nations will adapt 
their internal conditions to be in accordance 
with new post-war necessities. 

For all these reasons the smaller nations 
in the Europe of tomorrow will and must 
live in their independent states. They can, 
and several of them certainly will, form 
larger units, and these, in turn, will perhaps 
be later banded together into larger blocs 
in a new European and world organization 
comparable to the League of Nations. Dem- 
ocratic regional decentralization in those 
free states will be necessary and inevitable. 

But regional decentralization is one 
thing, and the claim of a minority to form 
a state within a state is another. After the 
first World War the question of minorities 
was one of the most important features of 
European politics. I want to emphasize this 
fact, however, that this question of minori- 
ties will be with us even after the present 
war is over. There will still be national mi- 
norities in all the European states. Yet, 
every well-balanced state can and must 


establish a regime and administration which 
will enable minority citizens to live in free- 
dom and with dignity, as they do here in 
these United States. 

After the last war an international or- 
ganization for the protection of minorities 
was established and began functioning. Yet 
when we consider that Germany in particu- 
lar and other states in general made this 
international system an instrument of their 
own policy against majorities, for the de- 
struction of the smaller Central European 
states from within, we must concede that it 
was a failure. It is not easy to say how this 
very difficult question will be solved. 
Czechoslovakia will face this question 
squarely and accept the international solu- 
tion which will be agreed upon by all other 
nations. 

If a solution of the minority problem is 
impossible in this manner, I am prepared 
for the grim necessity of population trans- 
fers. These population transfers were made 
on several occasions since the end of the 
last war. They are, in general, not popular. 
They cannot always settle the problem com- 
pletely, for, as a rule, some part of the mi- 
nority remains in the original state. They 
can create many hardships and even in- 
justices. But I am bound to say that they 
may be worth while if they help establish a 
more permanent equilibrium and a lasting 
peace. 

Before concluding, I should like to indi- 
cate certain principles which will perhaps 
be applied in the peace to come, when the 
security of the smaller states has been es- 
tablished and the idea of federation or con- 
federation put into practice in reorganized 
post-war Europe. 

1. I admit that the European system of 
1919 developed into a kind of exaggerated 
local nationalism, cultivated by the small 
European nations as well as the great. I be- 
lieve that this local nationalism after the 
present war should be reasonably limited, 
but I resolutely refuse to accept another 
even more dangerous exaggeration, which 
would simply wipe the smaller states off the 
map of Europe. There must be no return to 
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the pre-war habit of placating a strong ag- 
gressor by sacrificing a small nation. The 
danger of such a recurrence is a strong argu- 
ment for the creation of a new and real sys- 
tem of post-war collective security for small 
and great nations and states alike, one 
which would safeguard the freedom of any- 
one against an aggressor. 

2. It is no mere phrase that we are now 
fighting for the political, cultural, and spir- 
itual freedom and independence of smaller 
nations and that small states will again 
exist in Europe after the present war. We 
must realize that the present war will cause 
great social developments and economic and 
technical changes in post-war Europe and 
that the present internal social and political 
structure of the small nations will also be 
transformed. Their internal structures will 
be strongly accommodated to one another. 
If we profit by the post-war changes and 
definitely settle certain territorial and na- 
tional quarrels between the small European 
nations, it will help us to take completely 
into account the past mistakes of exagger- 
ated political and economic sovereignty, the 
need for proper political and social security, 
and the imperative necessity of creating a 
more permanent equilibrium of political 
peace and economic collaboration in Eu- 
rope. Under these conditions we shall find 
a way of facilitating and expediting the de- 
velopment toward the confederative blocs 
on the European continent immediately 
after the German collapse. 

3. It would be a mistake, leading to dis- 
aster, to try to combine the national states 
into purely mechanical units. If we force 
those states which do not wish to live to- 
gether to create larger inorganic units—in- 
organic morally, ideologically, politically, 
geographically, and economically—they 
would be again dismembered on the first 
occasion of an unexpected international 
conflict. These new units must be based on 
fully democratic principles of policy and on 
the freely expressed will of the nations con- 
cerned. They must be organic, logical, in- 
ternationally and geographically sound, and 
adapted to the new post-war political, so- 
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cial, and economic conditions. The individ- 
ual members of the confederative unit must 
be politically completely equal; they must 
have a similar social structure and a truly 
democratic constitution. 

4. It would be a further mistake to at- 
tempt to establish new international units 
without making necessary arrangements 
with the great European Allies beforehand, 
with Great Britain, on the one side, and the 
Soviet Union, on the other, for they both 
have vital interests on the European conti- 
nent. We must not, of course, forget that 
France will remain a great country and 
that she must again play her part on the 
Continent after the present war. New units 
which could be considered as new instru- 
ments of European power politics of one 
great power against the other cannot and 
must not be established. We must not, for 
example, try to create a confederative bloc 
of small nations in Central Europe as a 
barrier between post-war Germany and 
Russia and hostile to both. Such a concep- 
tion of the new organization of the smaller 
European nations would mean _ preparing 
for a new European war. 

5. We should, I think, maintain the pres- 
ent war community of the United Nations 
as a basis for the peace organization of the 
post-war world. This community has the 
great advantage of having the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union as 
original members. With the approachng 
victory other nations will certainly join us. 
I consider it the duty of this great associa- 
tion of powers to prepare the way for an 
agreement regarding the fundamental is- 
sues of the peace to come and for a general 
system of security as soon as possible—cer- 
tainly before the war is over. Their plans 
should be ready when the time comes for 
negotiating armistice conditions, which, in 
my opinion, will be more important than the 
peace negotiations, which this time will 
probably begin two or three years after the 
armistice is signed. 

The tendency to regard small states and 
nations as the causes of wars or interna- 
tional disputes is an exaggeration or a gen- 
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eralization of individual isolated facts. It 
was not the small states and nations which 
devised naziism and fascism; it was Ger- 
many and Italy. It was not Austria and 
Czechoslovakia that attacked Germany in 
1938, and it was not Greece that attacked 
Italy in 1940. It was Japan, a great power, 
which attacked Pearl Harbor. Small states 
are not in any way more dangerous to peace 
and political and economic international 
co-operation than big countries are. On the 
contrary, very often large states make small 
states a pretext for settling their own ac- 
counts with their strong neighbors. In the 
last war and in the present one Germany 
attacked Belgium solely with a view to 
crushing France and England. Can anyone 
be so naive as to suppose that if there were 
no small states next to the two great ones, 
there would be no disputes between the two 
great big states and that the danger of an 
international conflict would be nonexistent? 
And, if a small state does exist, is it to be 
deprived of freedom and existence as a state 
simply because it is small? 

Let us not, therefore, regard the existence 
of small European states either as a great 
problem or as the cause of wars, or as an 
obstacle to future peace in Europe and in 
the world. It is a problem, but it is one 
which can and must be solved properly, 
justly, and tolerantly along the lines which 
I have described. Merely to suppress the 
problem of small states would not strength- 
en peace but would weaken and destroy 
it. 

Finally, that which was true as regards 
peace in the history of mankind in the past 
will always be true in the future. After the 
present war we shall again establish new 
frontiers and new international conditions. 
We shall set up a system of security, and we 
shall disarm and punish the war culprits. 
This peace will not be perfect, any more 
than it was perfect after the last war. Yet, 
if a new catastrophe were to ensue, it would 
come, not because we shall make a_ bad 
peace and set up a bad system of security in 
the world, but because our successors in the 


leadership of the nations will again allow 
recognized international rights to be cyni- 
cally infringed upon; because they will allow 
signed treaties to be set aside contrary to 
justice, solemn promises to be disregarded; 
because they will permit the existence of in- 
ternational gangsters, quite openly and with 
utter impunity to organize systematic and 
wholesale Jewish or other pogroms and con- 
centration camps. In other words, if after 
this war international morality were again 
to sink as low as it was after 1932, there 
would be another world war. And this would 
happen at the moment when any great 
power composedly disregards the repeated 
destruction of human dignity of another, be 
it a small nation or large, imagining, in its 
selfishness and hypocrisy, that the matter 
does not concern it, because it affects an- 
other power and another nation, and im- 
agining that the gangster country will go no 
further and leave the great power alone. 

That is how the present catastrophe de- 
veloped and that is how any future catas- 
trophe may occur. It is not, therefore, the 
small nations and states; it is not these or 
those frontiers which will prove decisive as 
regards the future peace, but the conscious 
ness (1) that peace, international law, and 
justice must always be defended by force of 
arms while there is still time and wherever 
it may be infringed upon; (2) that the na- 
tions must always keep alive their will to 
fight for these great human values and carry 
out their defense jointly, wholeheartedly, 
and unselfishly; and (3) that there must be 
a fundamental honest policy, genuinely 
based upon respect for the dignity of human 
beings and of nations, great or small, and 
upon real democracy. This will, in the fu- 
ture, primarily decide whether the peace 
after the second World War will be perma- 
nent or not and whether we shall or shall 
not have a still more terrible third Word 
War sooner or later. 

Surely our experiences in this second 
World War are terrible enough to convince 
us all definitely that it must never happen 
again. 
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To plan or not to plan is no real issue. Planning even of economic affairs has existed at all levels of our 
national life, both public and private, since the beginning of our history. The only issue is who shall plan for 
what ends. The democratic formula seeks concrete mechanisms to guarantee the full participation of all 


in planning for the common good. 


First, what is the basis and what are the 
goals of planning? Never were so many rest- 
less and discontented peoples under so many 
flags and so many leaders in so many scat- 
tered lands seeking for a sign and a symbol 
of the good life in which their cherished and 
legitimate aspirations might be realized. 
There is around the world a vast upsurging 
movement, reaching upward for recogni- 
tion, of persons and peoples everywhere. If 
we identify democracy with its true spirit 
and aims rather than with its imperfections 
and aberrations, we find that fraternalism, 
sharing the gains of civilization, world secu- 
rity arising from world order, the intelligent 
and full development of human resources 
everywhere, and the guaranties of liberty 
and justice arising from the participation of 
the community in the determination of the 
common good provide the formula we seek. 

We cannot trace precisely the blueprints 
of emerging forms of human association, but 
we can draw from human reason and ex- 
perience the outlines, blurred and marred 
though they may be, of a fraternal associa- 
tion in which the basic assumptions of 
democracy provide the framework of justice, 
liberty, order, welfare, and peace. 


In reality the book is never closed in a 
democratic association. The course of the 
general good moves relentlessly forward 
toward its own appointed ends—sometimes 
in peaceful channels and again in revolu- 
tionary streams and torrents of power. Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness flow on 
in changing demands for human expression, 
for recognition in constantly novel ways— 
startling often to those who for the moment 
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are in technical authority but who have for- 
gotten the source of their formal power, the 
bulk of the community. 

The demand for mass participation on a 
fair basis in the gains of modern civilization 
is fundamental. It will not long be denied. 
It is basic in this democratic struggle. Other 
imperatives are subordinate to this over-all 
demand for an equitable part of what civili- 
zation produces, not only a material part, 
but participation in the highest values of 
life. The vast population who carry the bur- 
dens of the world are not to be denied, for 
they have seen the light and are moving 
toward it in many lands in many ways. Men 
rise to the challenge of vastly increased 
productivity of goods and services in a world 
of chemistry, machinery, biology, manage- 
ment, and organization—in a world scene 
that presents to us dazzling possibilities of 
achievement. But they also rise to demand 
that these new resources shall be used not to 
brutalize but to elevate life and fill it with 
finer meaning, to demand just participation 
in these new and ever increasing gains. 

If anyone wishes to argue that democracy 
has imperfections, let us give him that 
point. Democracy is an ideal form of politi- 
cal association never yet fully realized. 
Lincoln once said of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that it was intended as an ideal, 
“constantly looked to, constantly labored 
for and, even though never perfectly at- 
tained, constantly approximated, constantly 
spreading its influence and augmenting the 
happiness and value of life to all people of 
all colors everywhere.” So we characterize 
democracy. 
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The development of democratic ways of 
life has been a slow and painful process, 
advancing tardily over many obstacles 
discrimination against persons, against races, 
against classes, against religions, against 
regions—breaking through the barriers es- 
tablished by changing forms of vested privi- 
lege. But the goal is plain, although the way 
may be rough. The goal is the recognition 
of the dignity of human beings and their 
right to determine their own destiny in 
forms of free association. 

The competing system now offered to 
mankind is not new, as its leaders sometimes 
declare. The so-called “new order” is the 
old and the outworn order in which the ar- 
rogance and cruelty of the few determined 
the destinies of the great mass of peoples. 
The new order is, in fact, only the re-estab- 
lishment of ancient evil that men have been 
learning to overthrow for long periods of 
time. All that is new is new departments of 
horror and of torture, new research in sci- 
entific cruelty, new inventions of fear and 
want that grind the faces of the weak and 
helpless, new bureaus of misinformation and 
confusion. These means may be new, but 
the harrowing results are the same old ser- 
pent. 

The swastika is only a crooked cross. 
When the cross was twisted, there were 
twisted with it human ideals of right, jus- 
tice, fraternity, equality, liberty—twisted 
into new forms of vindictive punishment, 
applied to helpless individuals and, indeed, 
to helpless nations. Peace and justice were 
twisted into forms of shame and sorrow. 
These are the work of the new masters who 
have made the ancient evils of slavery live 
and walk again. 

In order that democratic goals may be 
attained, we must begin to consider alterna- 
tive courses of action and approach deci- 
sions as to lines of action. 

Are we willing to undertake orderly plan- 
ning of national resources within the limits 
of a free-enterprise system? 

Are we willing to recognize that demo- 
cratic government is equal to the tasks of 
any necessary reorganization or develop- 
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ment of our national resources? Or do we 
fundamentally fear and mistrust our govern- 
mental activities? 

Are we willing to assume the responsi- 
bility for the development of a dynamic 
economy? 

Are we willing to underwrite the implica- 
tions of the Bill of Rights in its modern 
form and meaning? 

Are we willing to assume joint responsi- 
bility for international jural order and jus- 
tice? 

Are we willing to aid in the development 
of the resources for all peoples on a world 
basis? 

Or, in the alternative now, what shall be 
our course of action if we decide that the 
proposals indicated above are to be rejected 
in whole or modified at various points in 
various ways? 

One of the concrete methods is that of 
planning and programming. If there are 
some who shy at the word “planning,” let 
them call it by some other name. But, his- 
torically, planning is an American product. 
Our forefathers deliberately planned to 
make America an industrial as well as an 
agricultural economy. They planned the use 
of our public lands; they planned our broad 
system of public education; they planned 
the growth of transportation even before 
railways came, helping the railways by huge 
grants of public lands. 

Planning is nothing but laying out as 
carefully and systematically as possible the 
day’s work or the season’s work or the year’s 
work, as the case may be—in the home, on 
the farm, in the factory, big or little, in the 
shop, big or little. We do not condemn a 
man or a woman who is a good planner. On 
the contrary, the housewife who knows how 
to plan her work, or the farmer or merchant 
or manufacturer who is a good planner, is 
highly regarded and more likely to succeed 
than the one who will not plan but merely 
drifts along. We have been planning our 
cities for a generation. The Chicago Plan 
movement began in 1907. There were those 
who poked fun at planning in the beginning, 
but they are forgotten now, while the name 
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of a great planner—Burnham—lives on. 
Hundreds of other cities have developed 
city plans. There are at the present time 
about a thousand city planning commissions 
in the United States. There are county 
planning authorities, some two thousand in 
number; there are state planning boards, 
forty-five of them; and there are regional 
planning agencies, such as T.V.A. 

Planning is looking backward at what we 
can learn from experience, looking around 
at what we can learn from observation, and 
looking forward to see where we are going. 
Planners make mistakes, but one should not 
draw the opposite conclusion that those who 
never plan never make mistakes. It is also a 
mistake to do nothing under some condi- 
tions. The more difficult the situation and 
the more uncertain, the greater the need for 
careful consideration of the course of action 
or alternative courses of action. More than 
ever before, it is necessary to consider our 
way of action with all the facts, all the in- 
telligence, all the judgment and vision at 
our command. 


PLANNING IS POSSIBLE’ 


Those who denounce planning usually pre- 
fix to planning the word “‘total” or “‘econom- 
ic’ or “central” and avoid reference to the 
kinds of planning that have actually been go- 
ing on in England and in the United States 
for a long time. When pressed for answer, 
they do not deny the possibility of city 
planning or county planning or state plan- 
ning or regional planning or national plan- 
ning, provided it does not become “‘eco- 
nomic.” And even at this point it is clear 
that agricultural planning or public works 
planning or tariffs or subsidies or monetary 
regulation are not considered planning at all. 
Planning, it is held, is either complete eco- 
nomic collectivism or—note the shift now— 
almost anything short of it that the particu- 
lar advocate does not like. Indeed, most of 

' See the reports of National Resources Planning 
Board, especially National Resources Development, 
1943; Ferdynand Zweig, The Planning of Free So- 
cieties; and Planning, published by P.E.P. (Political 


and Economic Planning), especially “‘A Civil General 
Staff,” November 16, 1943. 
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modern social legislation fell under that ban 
from time to time within the past genera- 
tion, including regulation of the hours and 
working conditions of labor. How much 
must we plan before it becomes “‘planning’’? 

Even more confused is the position taken 
by those who assert that “no nation can en- 
dure half planned and half unplanned.”’ It is 
plainly absurd to declare that either all or 
nothing must be planned. That America 
could not remain free if its cities, including 
half and more of the population, were plan- 
ned, or if land or mineral uses were planned, 
approaches the ridiculous. An economy may 
be partly regulated and partly unregulated. 
This is indeed true of all social relations, 
both in society and in government. Other- 
wise, there is no middle ground between 
anarchy and government. Wise planning 
provides for wide areas of freedom, since we 
may plan for freedom if we so will. 

The all-or-nothing theory of planning 
presented by some of its critics is contradict- 
ed by the common facts of everyday life: 
“Look around you”’ is the answer. This ar- 
gument would be perfectly senseless, except 
that, on careful examination, it is seen to 
rise from a confusion of complete economic 
collectivism with ordinary social planning 
carried on in modern states which are not 
collectivist. Such reasoning may or may not 
be sincere, but it is certainly confused and 
confusing and requires instant clarification 
whenever employed. The challenge to those 
who denounce what they term “total plan- 
ning” is whether the challenger is opposed 
to any planning at all, including the custom- 
ary forms of planning found in free-enter- 
prise systems. 

War production has its special planning 
board for production. Armies and navies 
have planning boards for their purposes. 
Industries have planning sections. All 
through American social life there are plan- 
ning agencies and planning personnel. What 
is there that makes all governmental plan- 
ning anathema except misunderstanding, 
preconception, and prejudice? 

Complexity of a problem is not an ob- 
stacle to planning, but, just the contrary, it 
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is an invitation. In any large-scale planning 
project there comes first a general decision 
in the large as to what the government 
should do at the given time and then the 
specific decision as to how that purpose 
shall be formulated and made effective in 
administration. There is no more mystery 
or difficulty with respect to large-scale or 
complex planning than there is in regard to 
any other of the thousand functions of the 
state, such as taxation, currency, and edu- 
cation, all of which have their complexities. 


DEMOCRACY CAN PLAN 


It is at times asserted that planning may 
be desirable or possible but that only a 
totalitarian or authoritarian state can suc- 
cessfully plan. This rests upon a mistaken 
idea of what a democracy is and what it can 
do. The truth is that a democratic political 
association can do whatever a government 
needs to do in peace or in war. If planning is 
socially useful, if it increases our national 
production in goods and services, if it raises 
the standard of human living, if it releases 
the human personality for fuller expansion 
and expression, then this is a responsibility 
which democratic states may assume with 
assurance of successful operation. There is 
no magic in the totalitarian state which 
gives it the monopoly of performing these 
functions. The only magic of totalitarianism 
is the black magic of violence and oppression. 
But we now know that co-operation and 
persuasion, reason and liberty, are the surest 
foundations of production and of the en- 
joyment of abundance coming from sound 
productive systems. The tyrant neither 
knows more nor can he do more than the 
democratic statesman. Intelligence cannot 
be commanded but grows out of freedom of 
thought and expression. The highest ad- 
ministrative skills are the production of free 
association of free men, not the outcome of 
slave systems in which men work under the 
leash. 

Despotism is less capable of dealing effec- 
tively with complexity or with situations re- 
quiring action than is democracy. It was not 
despotism but democracy that produced the 
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prosperity and productivity of modern 
civilization with its reliance upon reason, 
science, technology, fraternity, and equal- 
ity. It is democracy, not despotism, that 
can best direct and control the destinies of 
civilization now. 

The most powerful political society is not 
made by those who worship the state as 
such and bow down before it in adoration. 
The prophets of such a state are out of place 
in the modern world, as are their rites of 
cruelty and violence. The strongest state is 
one built upon a broad base of fraternity and 
co-operation, of voluntary support of the 
commonwealth by those who give ‘‘the last 
full measure of devotion” for the common 
good, not as slaves but as free men in a free 
society. 

It is idle to allege that only a despotic 
government can protect the community 
from fire, flood, and famine. It is foolish to 
contend that only a despotic government 
can develop the resources of a country and 
provide for social justice in the distribution 
of the resulting gains. We hear this false 
claim in words of clamorous propaganda, 
intended to terrify us or to weaken our wills. 
But experience and observation tell us the 
opposite. History shows us the rise of equal- 
ity and liberty, the rise of civilization, the 
rise of prosperity, the rise of justice, coming 
with the downfall of tyrants and the over- 
throw of their tyrannical practices. Eman- 
cipators rather than oppressors have filled 
the pages of progress in modern times as 
men emerged from darkness into light—out 
of slavery, piracy, oppression, injustice. 

Neither a jural order of the world guar- 
anteeing peace to mankind, nor the full de- 
velopment of the resources of all peoples of 
the world, nor fair participation in the gains 
of civilization can be dependent upon the 
theories or the practices of despotism. They 
spring from free society, from free men. The 
progress of mankind is conditioned upon the 
freedom of the human spirit, upon the fra- 
ternal encouragement of the growth of hu- 
man personalities, upon the determination 
of the common good and its administration 
by the consent of the community. 
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LIMITS OF PLANNING 

But, it may fairly be asked, is there no 
point where governmental planning becomes 
dangerous to human personalities and to the 
general good? What are the limits of plan- 
ning in theory or in practice? 

There are limits to planning as to all 
forms of organization. Organization, man- 
agement, and planning are designed to re- 
lease human faculties and personality, not 
to restrict and limit them. Organization 
which operates to restrain without corres- 
ponding release of activities has no excuse 
for existence and should be wiped away as 
soon as possible. 

Organization and planning are designed 
to release, not to restrict, human abilities 
and personalities. Inadequate organization 
restrains without corresponding release. 
A poor traffic plan will tie up traffic rather 
than expedite it; but sound planning saves 
both time and trouble for a mass of motor- 
ists. Poor planning of rationing causes con- 
fusion and vexation, while sound planning 
serves an important and useful purpose. It 
is easy to find many plans that have gone 
wrong—plans that prove to be irksome, 
futile, and unnecessary. But this does not 
mean that we should abandon planmaking 
or rulemaking or organization altogether. 
On the contrary, a progressive society such 
as ours is constantly making, unmaking, and 
remaking its charts of action. We look 
ahead, planning for distant goals; but our 
vision may not have been good, or our par- 
ticular arrangement designed for reaching 
the goal may not have been well adapted to 
that purpose. In such cases, we may curse 
the planners, but we do not give up plan- 
ning. 

Planning is primarily for the purpose of 
doing what otherwise we could not do at all 
or could not do as well or as efficiently. We 
plan zoning regulations or conservation of 
oil and soil or equal access to social security 
or health or education to achieve ends not 
reached as readily in any other way. We 
may and do plan to increase liberty of mo- 
tion, of action, of expression of thought and 
personality, to widen the range of human 
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free choices. This is in fact the purpose of 
planning and the only reason for its exist- 
ence. 

We may ask what the limits of govern- 
mental action are in general. Or, beyond 
that, what the limits of social intrusion are 
on the realm of the personality. As Mill 
clearly showed, this is a question not only 
for government but for all other forms of 
human association: for the family, the 
church, the neighborhood, the business, the 
labor, and the agricultural organization.*? A 
wide range of answers will be given, depend- 
ing upon a wide range of varying circum- 
stances. 

At what point planning becomes a men- 
ace to freedom cannot be precisely indi- 
cated. We do not have here a question of 
plus and minus—merely plus regulation and 
minus liberty, or minus regulation and plus 
liberty. We deal rather with general 
strategy, with significant areas or points 
where governmental action is_ socially 
necessary or desirable. The point at which 
these regulations become undesirable de- 
pends on problems concerning the govern- 
ment and the capacity of the government 
for dealing with them effectively. The prob- 
lems of fire, flood, pestilence, famine, war, 
depression, and unemployment necessarily 
require governmental attention and action. 
“Why does not the government do some- 
thing about it?” the citizens ask when an 
emergency arises and danger and death are 
in the background. Even without an emer- 
gency we call upon the government to en- 
courage agriculture, to assist industry, to 
protect wages and working conditions, and 
to foster education, recreation, the arts and 
sciences. At these points governmental 
failure to act is as sharply criticized as 
governmental action in other cases where it 
is not wanted or needed. 

We may always raise the questions: 
What is the range of free economic deci- 
sions? Of free political decisions? Of free 
intellectual decisions? Of free moral, re- 
ligious, and social decisions? What are the 


2Dorothy Fosdick, On Social Planning (New 
York, 1941) 
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priorities in freedoms and what are the pri- 
orities in ranges of human values? Ob- 
viously, government does not, cannot, and 
should not regulate all these value systems 
and their respective priorities. The poverty 
of power is such that government could not, 
if it would, go very far into the inner life of 
human values, or not for long, and not 
without destroying its own foundations. 
The business of legislative bodies, the busi- 
ness of administrative officials, the business 
of judicial agencies, and the business of men 
in charge of the armed forces are all im- 
portant more or less according to the ten- 
sion and attention of the moment. But most 
human decisions are made in the market 
place, in the factory, on the farm, in the 
school, in the church, in the family, in 
groups and associations that enrich our so- 
cial life. Political decisions or administrative 
decisions or judicial decisions in the main 
interpret and apply social decisions to hu- 
man life. These governmental decisions, it 
may be said, are enforcible by violence of 
which the state has a monopoly, but the 
force of a government is not a thing by it- 
self but something tied in with the social 
relations of the community. 

The scope of government at any given 
time is what the community wishes to re- 
cognize as acceptable and worthy of practi- 
cal co-operation. Beyond that, the way is 
rough for those who are governing at the 
moment. Violence may stretch the lines 
somewhat but not forever. 

In the background not only of political 
but of social organization lies consent. ‘“The 
strong are never so strong that they do not 
try to turn might into right and obedience 
into duty,” it was said long ago. “Just 
powers”’ were the cornerstone of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Even autocrats in 
clumsy fashion must woo the consent of the 
governed by pretending to speak in their 
name, at least in some things. 

In democratic societies formal arrange- 
ments are made—institutions and mecha- 
nisms, habits of thought, and customs pro- 
vide for the orderly determination of the 
consent of the associated members of the 


given society. Legislative bodies, courts and 
their prodecures, and administrative off- 
cials are, in the last analysis, subject to the 
body of the electors. In these procedures the 
policy of the community is determined and 
the ways of enforcement and administration 
are set up. Procedural guaranties are estab- 
lished and common understandings are 
reached which operate to restrict any over- 
reaching tendencies in government. Thus 
the limits of governmental planning are 
found in the extent to which the society 
wishes to make decisions itself through its 
own channels or to leave them to the formal 
organization known as the government. 
When plans and planners impinge upon this 
domain of individual or group or regional 
autonomy, they soon come to grief. That 
the government might become all-powerful 
by endeavoring to plan all is an easy form of 
illusion. 

An army may, of course, seize the peo- 
ple’s guns and turn them against their 
masters for a time; but there can also be a 
peoples’ army. A group of planners might 
attempt to plan all and, by some tour de 
force or by some slow movement, endeavor 
to draw all formal power to themselves. But 
there can be planners in a democratic so- 
ciety, where there is a grass-roots public 
opinion and a grass-roots legislative and 
administrative authority holding the reins. 
In war or severe crisis, of course, any form 
of government may for the time assume 
wide powers, as City Manager Dykstra be- 
came “dictator” during the Cincinnati 
flood. But we must not mistake crisis 
government for the everyday life of the so- 
ciety, as many do, and thus fail to under- 
stand the normal relations of government 
to people. As soon as a high form of cen- 
tralization comes into being, there begins 
the countermovement toward division, de- 
partmentalization, delegation, subdivision, 
and, finally, back again to forms of autono- 
my within the circle of the centralization. 

The practical limits of government—and 
of planning—are the product of general so- 
cial attitudes and understandings and of 
specific governmental and social mecha- 
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nisms and procedures. In a free society these 
attitudes and understandings are the con- 
tinuing and changing product of free dis- 
cussion, free press and radio, free associa- 
tion of free men; and these understandings 
are made effective through mechanisms for 
the determination of policies by elected and 
responsible agents, by mechanisms and 
personnel for the administration of these 
policies, and by other mechanisms for the 
adjudication of justiciable causes. 

Business, labor, and agriculture pressure 
groups, all types of social aggregation, and 
parties and factions of parties find their 
limitations in this general way of democ- 
racy. Sometimes one breaks through the 
thinly held line of the public interest and 
rushes on to loot and plunder, only to be 
hurled back or counterattacked, In this way 
the public protects itself through the appro- 
priate exercise of the consent of the gov- 
erned, determining what shall be public, 
private, or mixed. Tariffs, taxes, land use, 
parities, priorities, manpower and materials, 
war and peace, plans and proposals—all 
come through the same channels of public 
opinion and democratic procedure. The 
limits of planning are found in the “general 
genius of the government,” as Hamilton 
phrased it, and in the democratic wisdom 
of our citizens. This line is not a smooth and 
well-fitted curve but zigzag and crisscross. 

In any case, the modern system is not a 
closed and sealed book; on the contrary, we 
have always been making changes and will 
continue to make changes. Stagnation in a 
period of swift change such as this is a form 
of hardening of the arteries and is not far 
removed from the end. Not business, labor, 
agriculture, or the professions can be guar- 
anteed against changing conditions, against 
the competition that comes with a growing 
civilization, although from time to time all 
these groups have demanded such protec- 
tion. The mere parrot-like repetition of 
such words as “‘socialism,” “individualism,”’ 
“collectivism,” and “capitalism,” intended 
to smear the other man, does not carry us 
far toward practical conclusions about what 
to do in troublesome cases. All is not settled 
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when these phrases are hurled with deadly 
intent at an opponent in an argument. 

Much of the current speculation regard- 
ing the role of government may find itself 
out of date in the days that are not far 
ahead. The real problem involves not the 
answers to the question of much or little 
government but the types of strategic con- 
trols that will prove most useful in the 
given situation and those that can be im- 
plemented most practically by government 
or by other agencies. 

On this basis most of the weapons of war 
constructed for theoretical warfare of the 
old type will be found useless, if not posi- 
tively in the way. They can be melted down 
and turned into more useful products of 
peace. Class or ethnic or regional wars will 
not absorb the energies of the future as 
much as the adjustment of personalities and 
the contrivance of various shifting forms of 
social groupings with conflicting claims 
which must be settled. It is true that we 
must contemplate the possibility of another 
cycle of regional-racial wars, dragging out 
over another long stretch of time; but this is 
not necessary if we utilize the techniques of 
modern vintage instead of those of the older 
day. 

To those battling fiercely and with right 
good will, these words may be unwelcome, 
for I am really saying that you are fighting 
over inconsequential side issues off the 
course which lies ahead. But my mission is 
to report what I see and give the most rea- 
sonable interpretation at my command. 

The whole problem of the nature and 
implications of authority, power, and per- 
sonality is on the agenda for searching ex- 
amination, with the use of new techniques 
never before available to inquiring students 
of human nature. Psychology and sociology 
are lagging behind in this heavy task but not 
forever. They will bring with them con- 
clusions of far-reaching importance to man- 
kind when they make the port. Medicine 
has already brought forward immense con- 
tributions, and mental medicine has still 
more in store for the benefit of mankind. 
The master-slave relationship is on its way 
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out of human institutions, and the com- 
mand-obedience psychology as a basis for 
governance is also on its way out, beyond 
any question, however slowly we may seem 
to move in this desired direction. When 
education and medicine and economics 
have done their full work, the nature of the 
human personality will adapt itself in new 
ways to forms of political and social co- 
operation and control which may make our 
present constructs seem childish. What 
these new forms may be I do not know, and 
I am intelligent enough, I trust, not to try to 
describe what I do not know about or can- 
not forecast on the basis of ascertained facts 
and principles. 

The concepts of ‘‘public” and “private”’ 
likewise undergo important changes. There 
is no longer private property in public 
government as was long the case when the 
owner of the land was also the proprietor of 
the people and of the government.’ There is 
no longer hereditary transmission of politi- 
cal power, except in relatively few instances, 
and these of passing significance. Inheritance 
of public power, such as property, is thus 
passing away from human usage. Inherit- 
ance in the economic field is still of great 
importance, but it is seriously modified by 
the inheritance taxes which now fall upon 
transmission. 

There are now public profits as well as 
private profits and public enterprise as well 
as private enterprise. The whole line be- 
tween public and private is far less distinct 
than it once was, although, if we go back 
far enough into the feudal period, the lines 
are very vague indeed.‘ This should be 
taken to mean not that there is no dividing- 
line between the public and the private but 
that new lines are constantly being drawn, 
across the old lines in various instances. 
Areas of privacy may be found in the dens- 
est and most complex of populations and so- 
cial activities, as in a library, a hotel, a 


3See my Public and Private Government (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944). 

4See ibid., passim, and my The Role of Politics in 
Social Change (New York: New York University 
Press, 1936). 
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retreat, or a soundproof seclusion which no 
one can easily penetrate. There may be few 
hermitages, but there are hermit spots which 
men may find in the thick of civilization. 

Out of all these scattered materials will 
be woven the web of the politics which is to 
come, looking ahead as far as we can see— 
which is not too far. And out of all this may 
emerge quite different forces and phases of 
social planning, public and private. 


PLANNING PROGRESS 


The important question is what we pro- 
pose to do regarding the future development 
of our resources with reference to specific 
programs of action directed toward the 
common good. The development of a dy- 
namic economy will absorb our interests and 
our energies for some time to come, and 
this can be achieved without basic changes 
in our industrial or political economy. That 
there is an underlying harmony of interests 
common to groups and individuals through- 
out our nation and that there are also sharp 
differences in personal and group advantage 
goes without saying. But in a dynamic econ- 
omy, with full employment and full de- 
velopment of national resources, the na- 
tional income may be so largely increased 
by superior use of science, by superior forms 
of organization and management, by supe- 
rior productivity of goods and services—all 
well within the bounds of possibility in a 
free system—that the minor differences 
of advantage are lost sight of in the larger 
gains that may accrue to all. 

The fear that planning will interfere with 
the development of free industrial society is 
groundless. The very purpose of planning is 
to release human abilities, to broaden the 
field of opportunity, and to enlarge human 
liberty. We plan primarily for freedom; the 
ways and means and instruments are sec- 
ondary to the main purpose. The right kind 
of planning—democratic planning—is a 
guaranty of liberty and the only real assur- 
ance in our times that men can be free to 
make a wide range of choices. 

Among the outstanding ways in which 
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human liberty may be expanded by careful 
planning are: 

1. Research, invention, and technologi- 
cal development, which are the bases of 
our industrial development, would profit 
by careful planning. From the very be- 
ginning that was an avowed purpose of 
the Founding Fathers, and it continues to 
be one of the characteristic features of our 
day. Business research, governmental re- 
search, academic research—all flourish un- 
der a system of freedom, in a climate where 
their progress is considered one of the main- 
springs of human progress and is fostered in 
every possible way. alike in social and in 
natural science. Physics, chemistry, biology, 
engineering, medicine, education, and man- 
agement are the foundations upon which 
much of our material and social progress de- 
pends, and they flourish best where careful 
attention is given to their cultivation. In a 
democratic society these free channels of 
invention and ingenuity may be kept open 
to all, without discrimination against race 
or Class. 

2. The frontiers of industrial develop- 
ment are wide open. There is every reason 
to believe that human enterprise and or- 
ganization are likely in the immediate fu- 
ture to utilize more fully undeveloped re- 
sources already known and to go beyond 
that into the exploration and advancement 
of entirely new fields of industrial activity. 
The amazing results following the release of 
human ingenuity in the present drive for 
large-scale production show the tremendous 
possibilities in our present system. Only 
those whose imagination is dead or dying 
can fail to recognize the vast peacetime 
potential of production, once the way is 
cleared. Obviously, all this is not the task of 
government alone, but government can 
keep the channels of enterprise open and 
can help to plan for continuing growth of 
essential resources, both material and hu- 
man. We can plan for a national income of a 
hundred and twenty-five or a hundred and 
fifty billion dollars. 

The roo per cent attainment of health 
and education alone would transform na- 
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tional resources in a measure defying precise 
calculation, but beyond question to a point 
of incalculable value, even in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, to say nothing of human 
happiness. There is a point at which ex- 
penditure for health and education would 
strike the law of diminishing returns, but we 
have not yet even come within sight of 
such a situation. 

Free enterprise has far more to fear from 
lack of planning than from its development 
and application to national resources. Be- 
tween fascism, on the one hand, and monop- 
oly and unregulated concentrations of eco- 
nomic power, on the other, the free indus- 
trial system and the open free market are 
hard pressed now. It is not planning that 
has made difficulties in the smooth working 
of free competition, that has fostered mo- 
nopolies, cartels, racketeering, high, low, or 
medium, but the lack of it. 

At the outset there were wide-ranging 
plans in the United States for land develop- 
ment, public debi, transportation, and 
industrial development prepared by such 
leaders as Hamilton, Jefferson,’ Gallatin, 
and Adams. It was only after the Civil War 
that public planning slackened for a genera- 
tion, until the turn of the century. The in- 
dustrial possibilities of the United States 
are now fabulously greater than those af- 
forded by our public lands or the early de- 
velopment of our resources. There is no 
more reason to fear governmental planning 
now than there was then. 

In the past few years government has 
brought up to date types of social legislation 
that were a generation late, such as social 
security and conservation. We still lag be- 
hind at many important points. But the 
dramatic possibilities of the next period are 
far more important than either the early 
planning of our public lands or the later ap- 
proach to belated social and humanitarian 
legislation. 

National planning in this important field 
cannot be imposed from above by a few 

5 See Charles E. Merriam and Frank P. Bourgin, 
“Jefferson as a Planner of National Resources,” 
Ethics, LIII (July, 1943), 284-92. 
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officials but must involve the co-operation of 
industry, labor, and agriculture and rest 
upon free and general discussion by the 
public of what is involved in decisions of 
this kind. Government has taken no vow to 
cripple or destroy industry or labor or ag- 
riculture or to substitute another system of 
economy or to undermine morale, nor has 
industry any purpose in attempting to crip- 
ple or “boycott” government, whatever a 
few individuals may say. The future de- 
velopment of the United States will be de- 
termined not by emotional disturbances of 
extremists but by intelligence, practical 
judgment, invention, and organization in 
the best American manner. 

The possibilities of planning in the Unit- 
ed States, at any rate, have been set forth by 
the National Resources Planning Board in 
the following terms: 


I. The fullest possible development of the 
human personality, in relation to the common 
good, in a framework of freedoms and rights, of 
justice, liberty, equality, and the consent of the 
governed. 

Il. The fullest possible development of the 
productive potential of all of our resources, ma- 
terial and human, with full employment, con- 
tinuity of income, equal access to minimum 
security and living standards, and a balance 
between economic stability and social adven- 
ture. 

III. An effective jural order of the world 
outlawing violence and imperialism, old or new 
fashioned, in international relations; and per- 
mitting and energizing the fullest development 
of resources and rights everywhere. 


These aims lie well within the range of so- 
cial planning and can be realized if there is 
will to do so.° 

When we make up our minds, the drifters 
and the doubters can be disregarded, and 
those with faith and courage may go for- 
ward with the job of intelligent planning of 
whatever needs to be planned at a given 
time, with the courage to plan and the 
courage not to plan when necessary. Pro- 
posals for social action will be condemned 


® Concrete suggestions are contained in the pages 
of the Board’s report for 1943 (oP. c/t.). 
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or accepted not because they are 
labeled “planning” but because they merit 
acceptance or rejection from the point of 
view of the general welfare. There might be 


then 


many disappointments due for special 
pleaders of one cause or another, one plan or 
another, but the community as a whole 
would not suffer from their disaffection, 
provided the measures proposed and adopt- 
ed were consistent with the general good. 

If we agree that government is an in- 
strument that may be used in many kinds of 
cases for the promotion of the general wel- 
fare, then we might decide to streamline 
governmental agencies in the most effective 
fashion. This is not the occasion to provide 
a bill of particulars for governmental or- 
ganization adapted to a progressive develop- 
ment of resources, but many significant 
changes might well be made in order to 
strengthen our legislative and administra- 
tive arrangements. 

This will involve not only the rooting- 
out of corruption and spoils in government 
and the encouragement of the highest levels 
of competence in all agencies but a general 
toning-up of the spirit and temper of govern- 
ments. It might involve reconsideration of 
the relative roles of local and national and 
intermediate governments with a view to 
preserving both the values of local self- 
government and the advantages of national 
unity. It will involve a consideration of war- 
time controls and regulations, priorities, 
rationings, taxation, manpower and ma- 
terials, in their relation to peacetime prob- 
lems of production and prosperity. 

When the misunderstandings have been 
cleared away, we need not be frightened by 
the bugaboo of the word “planning.” We 
can undertake to plan the development of 
our resources. The way will then be cleared 
for calm consideration of the most intelli- 
gent ways of bringing this about. The vari- 
ous agencies of public and private enterprise 
can then move forward in co-operation 
toward the completion of their co-operative 
undertaking. 

Then we can take the measure of the 
meaning of both private and public govern- 
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ment and can advance without being fright- 
ened either by the word “anarchism” or the 
word “collectivism” applied to every in- 
dividual act of the government. We can 
recognize that government is one of the 
many agencies necessary to the happiness of 
mankind, a useful servant of the common 
good, for purposes willed by the community 
itself. 


Private enterprise and public enterprise 
and mixed forms of enterprise will take their 
proper places in the national economy and 
may dwell together in harmony. There may 
and will be regional struggles and personal 
struggles and sectarian struggles and racial 
rivalries and class struggles, but they will 
play their proper roles in the broad setting 
of the common good—not as the lords of 
creation, but as servants and not as masters 
of the common good. In a truly free econ- 
omy—one which is free politically and free 
economically and free religiously and free 
culturally—no one element will have a mo- 
nopoly of decisions affecting the common 
good. 
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Many atrocities have been committed in 
the alleged name of the common man, but 
usually by special seekers of special privi- 
lege taking the name of democracy in vain 
for their own selfish purposes, with their 
tongues in their cheeks. But, when men 
once come really into their own in a fra- 
ternal society where the dignity of man and 
the consent of the governed are actually in 
force, the vested interests of special groups, 
political, economic, cultural, racial, or re- 
ligious, will be relatively insignificant. They 
may be valued for what they really are. 

In that day it will be possible to realize 
the destiny of modern life more fully than 
the prophets ever dared to dream. It will be 
possible to make full use of science and de- 
mocracy in planning for the expansion of 
national production, for justice, for the 
fair distribution of national gains, for far 
higher standards of living, for liberty, for 
the recognition of the dignity of man, and 
for his right to participate fully in the civi- 
lization he has helped create. 
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HUMAN NATURE AND WORLD DEMOCRACY 


KNIGHT 


ABSTRACT 


Human nature is a manifold paradox. Man is a social animal, in the sense of “‘conventional,”’ with anti- 
social traits equally prominent. Intelligent morality is a product of social evolution, partly uniform or con- 
vergent, partly the opposite of both. Custom, authority, and deliberate consensus are three distinguishable 
“‘stages’’ above instinctive animal society; the last is peculiar to recent western European civilization. Our 
individualistic, free, or democratic social ethic is largely limited to states by the facts of cultural and political 
differentiation. The place of conflicting economic interests in international war is highly ambiguous. The 
common idea of deliberately changing human nature is a tissue of logical confusion. The changes necessary 
to eliminate war without destroying freedom are largely undesirable, since war arises from conflicts between 
ideals and rights rather than mere interests. A peaceable and free world order calls for a combination of 
agreement and toleration, and both have ethical limits. The visible issues in war are relatively unimportant 
in comparison with the inherent clash between quantity and quality and between different qualities, in 
human life; and survival in a struggle for existence is, for the visible future, the final test of higher and 
lower. But some changes are clearly worth working for, while “we” defend our own cultural achievement. 


I 

To discuss this topic in the compass of a 
journal article we must limit our treatment 
closely to the practical problem. This means 
resisting the temptation to write a literary 
essay on human nature, which might bear 
such a title as “‘the low-down on human na- 
ture” or “the truth about human nature 
finally disclosed.” The essential fact would 
be that human nature as we know it—the 
nature of man sufficiently advanced or 
civilized to think and talk about his own 
nature—is a tissue of paradox. It would be 
difficult to make any general statement 
about ‘‘man”’ which would not contain sub- 
stantial truth; and this means that the an- 
tithesis of every statement, or, indeed, sev- 
eral antitheses, would also be partly true 
and, on the average, equally so. 

The practical interest back of our dis- 
cussion is a human aversion to war. This is 
partly because people do not like danger, 
suffering, and hardship; yet it is human na- 
ture to fight for interests of innumerable 
kinds and every degree of importance and 
for no interest except the fight. Man typi- 
cally describes himself as the intelligent 
animal—Homo sapiens; but the main signifi- 
cance of this seems to be that man loves to 
compliment himself and considers this the 
highest compliment. “Intelligence” isa word 
of numerous meanings, and with respect to 
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all of them man is both a stupid animal and 
a romantic, preferring emotion to reason 
and fiction to truth. He is the laughing and 
the weeping animal, laughing most often at 
things obscene or cruel and weeping for 
pleasure at the sorrows of imaginary people. 

Man also proverbially calls himself a 
social animal. He is social in a sense entirely 
different from other animals, a sense which 
involves antisocial qualities—a love of 
privacy, even solitude, and innumerable 
antipathies and conflicts of interest with his 
fellows in any social group. One of his social 
traits is exhibitionism; yet he is the only 
animal that has physical modesty and con- 
ceals his body in clothes; and what he does 
to his body is a tiny circumstance compared 
to his parading, concealment, and dissem- 
bling of his mind, his thoughts, and his 
feelings. For this function he is endowed 
with the marvelous faculty of speech. In his 
social life, again, man is a lawmaker and 
law-abider, one who loves ritual, formality, 
and rules for their own sake; yet he is also a 
lawbreaker, for many reasons and merely 
for the sake of nonconformity and defiance. 
He loves what is established because it is 
old, and he loves novelty because it is new, 
and change for the sake of change. Civilized 
man is a capricious and perverse animal. He 
typically has no clear idea what he wants or 
which of obviously incompatible things he 
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wants more. His acts often contradict his 
professed interests, which in turn are often 
contrary to any defensible notion of well- 
being. Even less, as this behavior proves, 
does he really believe what he says or thinks 
he believes. He progressively develops a 
repugnance for useful work and for any 
routine of settled, orderly life, preferring 
play, adventure, and excitement. He has a 
strong bent for fun, mischief, destruction, 
and cruelty, which is hardly found in any 
other species. (Animals are not “brutal” as 
the word is applied to man, i.e., cruel or 
lascivious; and “inhuman’’ behavior is as 
distinctive of man as “humane” acts.) 

For our purpose here, the most important 
general truth about human nature is that 
man is a conventional animal—social in that 
sense. Of course, he is also unconventional; 
but this is true in the main in fields where it 
is conventional to be unconventional. Man 
is unique among animals in that he laughs 
at others but cannot endure being laughed 
at—except when he deliberately provokes 
laughter, which is one of his favorite sources 
of joy and pride. He cannot even stand it to 
be “looked at,” except with looks of ap- 
proval and admiration—though even less 
can he endure being avoided or ignored. 
Conventionality finds its extreme develop- 
ment in religion, a unique human interest. 
Yet people often welcome revolution, even 
in religion, and troop after the prophet of a 
new cult. One of the sharpest antitheses in 
human nature is the combination of the 
groveler and the power-seeker. But, on the 
whole, man is a conventional being, and 
this implies a preference for his own conven- 
tions over those of other groups. This bias, 
as we shall emphasize, is the primary root 
of war. But, even here, human nature is a 
paradox, since men also typically regard 
“foreign” people and ways and things as 
superior to their own; a prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country. 

Another important fact in the study of 
war is that man is a discontented animal, 
and particularly that he is likely to grow 
more discontented as he becomes better off. 
But this is mainly because he is prone to 
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think someone else is getting the best of it 
or is putting something over on him. The 
conflict between different systems of con- 
ventionality or “culture,” different customs, 
traditions, mores, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, increasing mass discontent as a 
direct consequence of an unprecedented in- 
crease in mass well-being in the last two 
centuries or so of our civilization are the two 
main causes of war which must be consid- 
ered today in any thoughtful study of the 
problem of eliminating it. 

With reference to our practical objective, 
it is necessary to have a clear orientation to 
the type of action which is contemplated. 
The objective is a world order which is not 
only peaceful but free, or democratic, and 
also preserves other values of our civiliza- 
tion. There is a vast difference in the mean- 
ing of intelligent action where the intention 
is to change human relations, in contrast 
with changing the behavior of nonhuman 
objects. In the latter case we can find out 
and apply laws of behavior which are not 
affected by our knowledge or intentions or 
attitudes, because the objects acted upon do 
not have reciprocal intentions or attitudes 
toward ‘‘us.’’ With human beings the con- 
trary is true. But within the human field 
itself there is another distinction, fully as 
important. If we wish merely to influence 
the overt behavior of other persons, it is 
theoretically possible to do this by coercion 
or persuasion—really a form of coercion and 
typically based upon deception. But, if we 
wish permanently satisfactory relations with 
others, this procedure is rarely effective, 
even in the narrow practical sense; and in 
the present context we assume it to be ex- 
cluded by our ethical norms of satisfactory 
relationships. Even if it were possible to 
abolish war by making ourselves so strong 
that no one would dare to oppose our will, 
the result would not achieve our purpose. 

Thus the problem is not one of the use of 
means, or power, to achieve a given con- 
crete end. We should rather think of chang- 
ing the rules of a game, so as to make it a 
better game. It makes all the difference in 
the world that the problem cannot be 
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treated simply as one of making others 
agree with us on ends and procedures by 
force or fraud or persuasion, but that agree- 
ment will involve mutual give and take. In 
a word, an essential feature of the problem 
is the presupposition of democracy; and it is 
necessary at the outset to recognize the 
historical uniqueness of this concept and its 
implications for human nature. Only in the 
past few centuries, and chiefly in the limited 
area of western Europe and its colonies, 
have men confronted this task or attempted 
to direct future history by intelligent mass 
action. Democracy is much more than a 
form of government. Its advent marks a 
transformation of man and of the meaning 
of a social problem. Entirely new ideals, of 
freedom and equality in place of status and 
authority, go with the revolutionary 
changes, dating chiefly from the seventeenth 
century, which established our free social 
order. Another unique ideal is that of prog- 
ress, material and cultural. We must view 
human nature as active and self-changing 
and not merely as undergoing changes in 
response to outside activities or forces, and 
we must view social action as based on a 
rational consensus. 

The essential fact is freedom, or creative 
activity. But freedom is like other traits of 
human nature in that it is created by a social 
situation or, in more technical terms, a com- 
plex of institutions. This also sets limits to 
freedom. The supreme paradox of man, in 
our Civilization, is that he is an individual— 
unique, creative, and dynamic—yet is the 
creature of institutions which must be ac- 
counted for in terms of historical processes. 
Nothing could be more false historically 
than the notion that men are naturally free 
and equal, or even that they naturally have 
a right to freedom. In the light of history as 
a whole, the natural state of man is to live 
imbedded in a “crust of custom,” in which 
most of his activities, thoughts, and feelings 
are determined by established patterns. 
These are, or were, enforced upon him and 
also ingrained in his being, so that he hardly 
thought of departure from them and hence 
had little feeling of unfreedom. The exist- 
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ence of man as a free individual is a function 
of free society, which is the product of bio- 
logical evolution and human culture history. 

The familiar saying from Aristotle, that 
“man is a social animal,” is both true and 
misleading. That human beings can exist 
only in organized groups is true biologically 
and more strikingly true with respect to the 
traits which make us distinctively human. 
But the social life of man is different in prin- 
ciple from that of the animals, particularly 
those forms in which social organization is 
highly developed—the colonial insects. Man 
is social, but also naturally antisocial. His 
social organization always involves coer- 
cion, which he intrinsically dislikes. The 
capacity of coercing and being coerced is 
virtually peculiar to man, though we impute 
it in a certain degree to the “higher” ani- 
mals, in domestication and in herd life. Men 
do not coerce the inert objects of nature and 
are not coerced by them, and the latter do 
not coerce one another. Furthermore, man’s 
love of freedom and hatred of coercion in- 
herently involve a craving for power, not 
merely over the objects of nature but over 
other men—an antisocial trait. Power is a 
factor or dimension in effective freedom; no 
clear separation can be made between “‘free- 
dom from” coercion—of custom or authori- 
ty—and ‘freedom to” act, which presup- 
poses power. But men desire freedom and 
power in the abstract, as well as for the sake 
of any particular use which they wish to 
make of either. They also claim freedom and 
power as a moral right, against other in- 
dividuals and the various social groups in 
which they live. And within some limits 
everyone admits the validity of this claim 
on the part of others; but their claims to 
freedom and power overlap, creating con- 
flicts of interest, which are the basis of social 
problems. Such features seem to be entirely 
absent from insect society. There the bio- 
logical unit is not an individual, in the hu- 
man meaning. It is not motivated by in- 
terests or rights which conflict with those 
of others or of the group. 

Human intelligence, in the primitive in- 
strumental meaning—the use of means to 
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realize ends—recognizes the value and 
necessity of group life, first, in the aspect 
ot co-operation. But it also involves a 
tendency of the individual to use the fellow- 
members of his group for his own purposes 
or to try to make the terms of co-operation 
favorable to himself. In addition, man is 
endowed with a craving for “sociability,” 
in other forms than co-operation, which 
have no clear biological function; and these 
forms also involve both harmony and con- 
flict of interest. A typical sociability interest 
is that of competitive social play—and 
most play is social and competitive. Here 
the immediate object of the individual is to 
win, to defeat the opponent, individual or 
group; but the game itself is a common in- 
terest of all the players. Very early in the 
history (prehistory) of civilized life, men 
developed a third type of social interest, the 
pursuit of “culture,” meaning intellectual 
and aesthetic activity, in contrast with the 
economic and recreative. This “higher life”’ 
partakes of the nature of both ‘‘work,” or 
co-operation, and play. 

The “higher-culture” interests of man 
present a challenge to the student. They 
cannot be explained in terms of biological 
utility but are largely peculiar to man as a 
civilized being. From a natural point of 
view it is difficult to account for the develop- 
ment of the appreciation of beauty or a 
sense of humor or for speculative curiosity 
or the feeling of decency or that formal 
purity which is probably the ultimate root 
of the moral sense. It would seem that the 
civilized traits, taken en bloc, must some- 
how be useful, since the more civilized 
groups survive and increase at the expense 
of the less civilized—though again in the 
long course of history a high civilization 
seems to have been rather typically self- 
destructive. 

From our point of view these interests 
are the heart of the problem, because among 
civilized peoples it is chiefly the right to 
civilized life, defined in terms of a particular 
civilization, which is at stake in war. The 
cultural amenities come to be regarded as 
“rights’’ by those who have them and by 
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those who want them, and it is for such 
rights that men are most likely to fight. 
They do not, in general, fight for any mere 
“interest” and are likely to be generous and 
self-sacrificing in the face of disaster, as 
when a ship is sinking or even in a food 
shortage, giving up the basic right to com- 
fort, security, or life itself. To say this is not 
necessarily to exalt the moral nature of 
man; for, on the one hand, the features of a 
culture for which men will fight are not 
necessarily good, even in terms of their own 
recognized standards. And, on the other 
hand, an important trait of human nature is 
the disposition to regard as a right practi- 
cally anything which is intensely desired, 
and that largely irrespective of whether the 
individual regards the object as really im- 
portant. 


Human nature is a function of the nature 
of society, and both are historical products. 
Knowledge of the course of evolution of man 
and of civilization would be infinitely valu- 
able for the interpretation of human nature 
and for dealing with human problems, but 
little information about it is to be had. It is 
worth noting that man did not evolve from 
social forms, such as the insects, in which 
the patterns of individual and group life are 
instinctive, but from species of a totally 
different biological type. At an early stage, 
these lived individual lives, except for mat- 
ing; then followed longer and longer asso- 
ciation for rearing the young; later they 
gradually formed loose larger groupings of 
the “herd” type, apparently a “harem,” or 
extreme patriarchate. The mammalian herd 
as we know it presents a mixture of instinct, 
custom (imitation and habit), and authori- 
ty or dominance. Its psychological basis 
seems to be emotional rather than rational, 
as is undoubtedly true also of human so- 
ciety. The development of the herd was 
apparently connected with important phys- 
iological changes in the sex life, fairly com- 
plete in the anthropoids, while the roman- 
ticizing of sex and family relations is one of 
the most distinctive traits of Homo. From 
the anthropoid herd to human society the 
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great change is, of course, the development 
of speech, along with the brain capacities 
and mental dispositions, both rational and 
emotional, which are associated with articu- 
late communication. 

With reference to the course of develop- 
ment at the human level—though again 
only the most recent history is at all well 
known—we can discern some of the great 
changes through which advanced civilized 
man and society have become what they are 
and which help us to understand our situa- 
tion and its problems. In “primitive” hu- 
man society the most important principle of 
order is custom, as we have already noted. It 
is always associated with an elaborate tradi- 
tion, a mythology suffused with “religious’”’ 
ideas. The patterns of action and the tradi- 
tions are transmitted by social inheritance 
through imitation and habituation, ac- 
companied by some active “teaching” on 
the part of the mature generation and learn- 
ing on the part of the young. The process of 
unconscious acculturation differs from bio- 
logical inheritance of instinct, but it is 
equally mechanical, conservative, and op- 
posed to individual freedom. Authority is 
also conspicuous in tribal society; but most- 
ly it is not “real” authority, since those who 
exercise it get their position through in- 
heritance in accord with sacred custom and 
tradition, of which they are the custodians, 
with their activities prescribed; and in this 
role they are viewed as the agents of super- 
natural powers. Their authority, or that of 
the traditions they enforce, is supported by 
the group as a whole, against recalcitrant 
individuals, though deliberate breach of 
custom is relatively rare. Thus the primary 
phenomenon is that of “culture” in the 
anthropological meaning, or of law as usage 
“sanctioned” by public opinion and religion. 

In a summary view modern free or demo- 
cratic society may be viewed as the product 
of an evolution from tribal life, involving 
two great stages of advance. First, “civiliza- 
tion,”’ in our meaning, seems always to have 
developed out of barbarism under an au- 
thoritarian organization, a monarchy as- 
sociated with a nobility and a priesthood. 


(Various forms of agricultural village and 
“city-state” doubtless mark the transition 
from tribal life to a kingdom or empire 
covering a wide area and including numer- 
ous “‘cities.’’) From the standpoint of the 
development of individual freedom, the 
transition from tribal life to monarchy is 
rather a step backward (except for the 
rulers), since “government by law”’ is re- 
placed in part by “government by men.” 
But it made possible a vast increase in 
power in all spheres and a great advance in 
“culture,” the higher life, though only for a 
small élite. 

The second step giving rise to free so- 
ciety, akin to modern democracy or accept- 
ing similar ideals and combined with a high 
civilization, has resulted from a revolution- 
ary overthrow of despotism, autocracy or 
oligarchy, and “priestocracy.” A democratic 
order may or may not preserve its culture, 
inherited from the preceding stage, or de- 
velop it further over a substantial historical 
period. It will be seen that this three-stage 
scheme is obtained by intercalating an in- 
termediate stage of authoritarian society 
between “status” and “contract,” in Sir 
H. S. Maine’s well-known formula for the 
evolution of law. In juridical terms our first 
stage is that of customary law, including the 
authority and procedures for enforcement; 
the second stage sees the advent of a 
“state,” with rulers exercising a greater 
range of real or arbitrary power to make 
law, in addition to enforcing '--v; the third 
stage is that of democratic viation, ex- 
pressing a more or less rational general will, 
social consensus, or public opinion. 

Without ranging over world history, we 
may think of the past thousand years or so 
of European civilization. Conditions in 
northern and western Europe at this “‘be- 
ginning’ may be regarded as practically 
those of barbarism, under customary law. 
The religious sanction was Christianity, in 
the form in which it had become established 
in the period of decadence of classical civil- 
ization. The later evolution was, of course, 
profoundly influenced by survivals of the 
older culture and especially by the “transit 
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of civilization” from the East (including the 
Moslem world), where it survived in much 
greater degree, to backward regions with 
“frontier” conditions. The political transi- 
tion occurred in northern Europe and is 
rather indirectly related to the cultural 
“‘Renascence” in the Italian city-states. 
(Even the latter was at least as much a 
unique new growth as a “rebirth.”’) The 
political movement manifests the two revo- 
lutionary changes mentioned: (a) the de- 
velopment of autocratic states in the 
Renascence period and (6) liberalization and 
democratization in the revolutions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Il 


We come back to the point stressed early 
in the article—the historical uniqueness of 
the present social and political situation and 
its accepted ideals. What is referred to as 
democracy anywhere else in the panorama 
of history—in tribal life or in city-states or 
in the Middle Ages—was not democratic in 
anything like our equalitarian meaning of 
the term but was largely based on custom- 
ary law, which presupposed class distinc- 
tions and status relations. It also existed 
only on a minute scale, in comparison with 
modern states; and where it was associated 
with a high “civilization,” especially in 
classical Greece, it was very short lived, 
running into tyranny at home and then into 
absorption by an imperial order. (These 
facts inevitably call to mind analogous 
tendencies in our contemporary world of 
western European civilization.) 

Our modern social ethic is individualistic. 
Based on the ideals of freedom, equality, 
and progress, it repudiates the authority of 
custom and of individuals as political or 
religious rulers. It regards “society” as a 
free association of juridically equal individu- 
als, for the pursuit of ends and ideals which 
are individual or freely chosen. Laws are 
viewed as rules, made or accepted by all, 
governing the association of individuals and 
voluntary groups. Groups are formed at 
will in response to any common interest of 
their members; even the state is viewed as 
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ideally based on free association or “con- 
tract.”” Ideally, groups within the state 
exercise no coercive power over their mem- 
bers, and the state itself has a minimum of 
such power. The purposes or interests for 
which men form organized and more or less 
permanent groups within the state and 
across state boundaries (and states, in the 
liberal conception) may be loosely classified 
under the three heads of work, ‘‘culture,” 
and play, previously mentioned. 

The acute internal problems of states 
arise chiefly in connection with the work 
interest or, more broadly, the economic life. 
In modern thought this also is conceived in 
individualistic terms, as co-operation for 
efficiency in the pursuit of individual ends 
by the use of means which are either in- 
corporated in the person of the individual 
or “belong to”’ him. In fact, of course, the 
individual is typically the head of a family; 
the natural family is the minimum possible 
unit in organized society as a going concern, 
and the system would more properly be 
called “familism’” than “individualism.” 
(Of necessity the family is largely tradition- 
al and authoritarian in structure.) The in- 
dividualistic or familistic ideal in economic 
life implies that economic co-operation is 
worked out primarily through “free’’ ex- 
change in markets, with its terms fixed by 
economic competition. (This has no relation 
to psychological competition, emulation, or 
rivalry, and strictly economic motivation 
excudes the latter.) In fact, again, neither 
the individual nor the family is the typical 
unit in modern economic life. Production 
and exchange (purchase and sale for money) 
are carried on chiefly by organizations 
which vary in size and internal constitution, 
but the business corporation is the charac- 
teristic form. Like all stable organizations, 
the productive unit actually has consider- 
able power over those who participate in its 
activities (as legal members or on contractu- 
al terms); and this virtual “sovereignty,” as 
well as that of other associations for econom- 
ic purposes (labor unions, etc.), is an im- 
portant source of internal problems in the 
state. 
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With respect to these internal problems, 
the general objective prescribed for the 
state in modern social-ethical thought is to 
secure the maximum of individual freedom, 
including free association. This ideal calls 
for minimizing the functions of the state 
itself; for even the freest state acts through 
law, which is coercive upon a large part of 
the population. Thus its main internal func- 
tion is the negative one of “policing” the 
relations of individuals in direct association 
and in more permanent voluntary organiza- 
tions. It is given a monopoly of coercion, 
chiefly for preventing individuals or groups 
from coercing others, through either force 
or fraud. However, liberal thought has al- 
ways recognized a large range of positive 
functions for the state, to be determined by 
expediency, but limited to matters on which 
there is substantial agreement. 
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Our problem here, however, is not the 
“internal” problems of states but conflict 
between states, where, in fact, the imme- 
diately serious threat to our civilization 
arises. But it is of the essence of the matter 
that no clear separation can be made be- 
tween internal and external political rela- 
tions or problems; for within the state con- 
flicts occur between institutional groups, 
especially families, far more than between 
literal individuals, and the state itself is 
merely one form of institution among a vast 
number. The state is peculiar in two re- 
spects. First, the sphere of its power or 
“sovereignty” is defined by territorial 
boundaries. (This delimitation is not at all 
precise, since political allegiance does not 
coincide with residence, while sovereignty 
itself is of every degree.) Second, the state 
has a legal monopoly of military force, in- 
cluding police, within its boundaries—as 
long as civil war, or the threat of it, is 
absent. 

As we emphasized earlier, human society 
has two aspects: it is an aggregate of in- 
dividuals, enjoying more or less freedom, 
and also a complex of institutional groups. 
From the standpoint of social science, the 


second aspect is the essential reality. The 
“individual” who makes choices and figures 
in relations of harmony and conflict is the 
creation of an intricate complex of institu- 
tional groups of every imaginable character 
and degree of permanence, and he usually 
acts in the interest of some group. In modern 
culture the natural family and the state 
stand out for their relative permanence and 
functional unity. But we must recognize the 
role of innumerable other groupings of vary- 
ing size, degree of stability, and formal or- 
ganization. These are unified and separated 
by various common traits or common inter- 
ests, and their boundaries have little rela- 
tion to those of states or political jurisdic- 
tions. But modern social thought, on its 
ethical side, takes the opposite view, re- 
garding “‘society”’ as an association of free 
individuals for mutual advantage. Any or- 
ganization or group, including the state, is 
viewed as a sort of ad hoc affair, made vol- 
untarily and to be remade at will, by any 
group of individuals to serve any end or 
purpose which may arise. 

In our individualistic ethics, values and 
ideals exist in the free individual, who is 
taken as given. The student must recognize 
that this ideal view is largely contrary to 
unalterable facts. The ultimate possibilities 
of freedom are limited. Human nature is a 
cultural phenomenon, and the individual 
exists as the bearer of a culture. Viewing 
man in terms of civilized society, the self- 
perpetuating biological group plays some- 
what the role of the soil which supports a 
particular species of plant. The nature of 
the plant is determined chiefly by its in- 
heritance; and the case of man is similar, 
except that it is a cultural inheritance which 
is humanly determining rather than a phys- 
ical germ plasm. The human being does not 
achieve individuality or freedom, or the 
idea of freedom, except through a culture 
made and continued by the various groups 
in which he lives. His interests and ideals, 
as well as his capacities, and the external 
means of life are derived in the main and in 
most cases from his cultural inheritance. 
But this inheritance is very different in 


different culture situations. In consequence 
the individual’s interests and social and 
political activities are divided in uncertain 
and varying proportions between striving 
to change the various culture complexes in 
which he finds himself to accord with his 
desires and ideals and striving to preserve 
and defend these against the encroach- 
ments of others which he feels to be still 
more alien and repugnant to his spiritual 
cravings, nurtured by his own group life. 

These facts give rise to social conflicts, in 
the dual form of conflicts between individu- 
als within groups and conflicts between 
groups differentiated in innumerable ways. 
The groups in conflict may be states or 
groups of states, or they may lie within 
states or cut across state boundaries. The 
conflicts tend to eventuate in war between 
nations or alliances or in civil war or class 
war or simple “crime,” as the case may be. 
Since groups based on economic functions 
or other common interests, including alli- 
ances between states, are indefinitely nu- 
merous and shifting, while war practically 
has to occur between two “sides,” the 
parties must be vague communities of in- 
terest which are, in fact, highly heteroge- 
neous. 

Under modern conditions, national or 
world war and class conflict present them- 
selves as alternatives. Political groups tend 
to strive for internal unity by appealing to, 
and manufacturing, suspicion and ill will 
toward other groups. Leaders whip up 
patriotism by accentuating conflicts of 
economic interest and the feeling of differ- 
ence and opposition between cultural ideals 
vis-a-vis other nations. As everyone knows, 
modern states, as they have happened to 
come into being in the course of history, are 
by no means natural economic units. Eco- 
nomic differences show little correspondence 
with political boundaries. National inter- 
ests are not unitary, and between nations 
as they exist on the map the relations are 
far more complementary than conflicting. 
Accordingly, the causality of wars between 
nations or groups or blocs of nations—the 
issues about which peoples fight—must be 
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sought elsewhere than in real conflicts of 
economic interest. The economic policies of 
protectionism and autarchy, so character- 
istic of modern states, are patently antieco- 
nomic from the standpoint of the peoples 
themselves, and colonies are notoriously an 
economic liability. 

National states on the political world 
map of today do correspond in a general 
way with major cultural differentiations in 
the human race as a whole. And every cul- 
tural unit which feels itself to be homoge- 
neous and different from others has a “‘natu- 
ral” tendency to strive both for its own 
preservation and for expansion or aggran- 
dizement along numerous lines. These in- 
clude population numbers, standard of 
living, culture, and control of territory—all 
sought as ends, as means to one another as 
ends, and as sources or symbols of power 
and “greatness.”’ This endeavor leads in- 
evitably to a competitive situation, which 
tends to generate antagonism and violence. 
This will be true even for a group which 
strives to be progressive without in any way 
injuring other groups. 

This situation gives rise to conflicts of 
economic interest, in the broad meaning, 
overriding the mutual advantages of co- 
operation. All human life requires economic 
resources, both natural and artificial as 
usually classified, and the immaterial re- 
sources of science and technology. These are 
necessary for biological and cultural preser- 
vation and, additionally, for any form of 
growth or progress, including intellectual 
and spiritual culture. Moreover, the effec- 
tive utilization of resources already pos- 
sessed requires trade, with or without politi- 
cal control, as a means of access to other 
resources, physical and human, which are 
naturally complementary. But it seems to 
be “human nature” to seek political domi- 
nation in place of free international trade. 
Little success has attended the efforts of 
modern economic teaching to get the gener- 
al public, even in the most advanced and 
highly educated countries (specifically our 
own), to realize effectively and carry over 
into their political thinking the truism 
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that in free exchange the advantage is 
mutual. 

This fact is apparent in the protectionist 
sentiment which is manifested, not merely 
on the national arena but in our states and 
smaller communities, against one another. 
The predominance of mutual advantage 
over conflicting interests is largely true also 
of functional economic groups, such as 
capital and labor, agriculture, industry, and 
finance, etc. Even individuals, but especial- 
ly organized groups, tend to take it for 
granted that in exchange relations the other 
party dictates the terms in his own favor, 
through ‘‘monopoly” or other unfair ad- 
vantage—regardless of the extent to which 
such factors are actually present. This is 
particularly true when the other party 
seems to be better off; and there is a real 
difficulty in that modern ethical thought has 
not reached any general understanding as 
to the meaning of justice or fairness in ex- 
change where the parties are unequal in 
economic status. While we all believe in co- 
operation, we usually mean that others 
should co-operate with us, on our terms. 
This particular animus toward group an- 
tagonism and conflict would be greatly 
reduced if “human nature” were changed, 
presumably by “education,” so that men 
would carry over into political thought and 
action principles which they intellectually 
recognize as axiomatic, such as the mutual 
advantage to all parties from territorial and 
functional specialization and exchange. But 
there would still remain the problem of the 
one-sided obligation of the economically 
strong to the weak, or the rights of the 
latter against the former, which in the na- 
ture of the case are not taken into account 
in market dealings. Or we may think of 
attempting to remove or reduce inequality 
in economic capacity. 

The two questions—(qa) as to the amount 
of good which economic education might do 
in eliminating antagonism and strife and 
(6) as to the possibility of the education 
itself—must be answered or discussed in the 
light of still other facts. The first is that, 


entirely apart from economic relations, 
“human nature’ is competitive and that 
men tend to form competitive groups, as 
well as to enter into individual competition. 
This is evident in play activities. When 
civilized people are freest to do what they 
want to do, they typically enter into some 
competitive game or participate vicariously 
as spectators. And games are usually con- 
tests between groups—and, incidentally, 
the contests tend strongly to generate ill 
will, running into strife and combat. The 
play interest is connected with a craving of 
“human nature” for power, victory, and 
dominance and for the admiration which 
“human nature” also awards to superiority 
and power. 

The motivation of all human activities is 
largely the play interest and specifically that 
of competition, involving both individuals 
and groups. This is manifest in cultural 
activities—even religion—as well as politics 
and also in the reality of economic life. 
“Real wants” for subsistence or health and 
comfort for one’s self and family and poster- 
ity obviously account for a small fraction of 
the economic activities of civilized men, 
even in modest circumstances, and these are 
readily sacrificed to less tangible considera- 
tions. The content of the wants for the 
goods and services for which people strive as 
producers and consumers is predominantly 
social, conventional, cultural, and aesthetic; 
the urge or animus is very largely emulation 
and rivalry—to “keep up with the Joneses” 
or to get ahead of them. To this end people 
will endure much discomfort, including the 
consumption of costly goods for which they 
have a positive distaste. It must be under- 
stood that the economic interest, as such, is 
completely nonspecific; it is simply the 
desire for any end which requires the use of 
scarce means and so calls for “economy”’ of 
means. In one sense or another every in- 
terest has an economic aspect, and all hu- 
man interests, including those of play and 
culture, find expression in economic activity. 
We can never say how far economic rivalry 
is really economic in motivation. 
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IV 


We come finally to the major practical 
issue—the proposal to ‘change human na- 
ture’ so as to reduce conflicts of interest, 
specifically between political groups, at 
least to the point where they will not break 
out in destructive violence. What is per- 
tinent and can be said in brief compass will 
merely indicate the lines of intelligent dis- 
cussion and point out the naivety of most 
of what is said and written about the 
problem. 

Any judgment as to either the desirability 
or the possibility of such a change must rest 
on a Clear notion of the respects in which the 
minds or “hearts” or habits of men would 
have to be different in order to eliminate 
war. Armed conflict would not occur if 
either (a) every existing state or other in- 
terest group would agree to accept the pres- 
ent situation (the “status quo’’) and would 
put into effect—enforce upon its citizens or 
subjects or members forever—all internal 
measures necessary to this end; or (6) all 
would agree in advance on all changes to be 
made and would enforce the requisite poli- 
cies, at least enough would have to agree to 
enforce their will upon all. The first alter- 
native would mean the abolition of all 
progress or change in any direction; the 
second merely calls for general agreement on 
the issues or on some method for their ad- 
judication. In terms of changing human na- 
ture, what would be required is elimination 
of all interests which give rise to group con- 
flict or of their expression in action. There 
would be no war if every group would enter 
into a permanently binding agreement not 
actively to resent anything which any other 
group might do and not to do anything 
which any other group might actively re- 
sent. And any single unit, individual, or 
group can always have peace through the 
same twofold policy. The democracies 
could, of course, have avoided war with the 
totalitarian states by joining in with the 
aims and projects of the latter for world 
reorganization. Even this would not neces- 


sarily banish war from the world unless 
some one totalitarian system succeeded in 
permanently establishing itself and im- 
posing its will from pole to pole. 

To universalize the policy of nonresist- 
ance—which seems to be seriously proposed 
by religious pacifists and by some who do 
not appeal to religious principles—would 
call for the abandonment by all, or at least 
the masses, of all rights, including life it- 
self, except love and obedience, left, per- 
haps, to serve as “opium’’; for any active 
effort to live and to perpetuate itself, on 
the part of any species, biological group, or 
individual, involves conflict with others, 
both of the same aad of different species. If 
humanity were not to be reduced to the 
level of the nonsocial animals—with the 
“struggle for existence” in which they actu- 
ally live—the only alternative way of pre- 
venting war is the organization of the whole 
race into a rigidly regimented society, with 
reproduction and all other interests and 
activities “frozen” along lines of custom 
and caste; it means a society of the nature 
of the beehive or some absolute authori- 
tarian type. Of course, this might conceiv- 
ably be universally accepted, passively or 
even joyfully, but a moral faith in human 
nature requires belief that men would prefer 
war. 

It is, indeed, possible to imagine a univer- 
sal “democracy,” in which all issues arising 
out of conflicts of interests would be settled 
by a majority vote. Such a world govern- 
ment, representing any momentary nomi- 
nal majority, would have to possess and 
employ force sufficient to prevent any 
minority, based on a regional or functional 
interest, from asserting its “rights” by 
force or to prevent such groups from coming 
into organized existence. Since such a sys- 
tem could not last a month if it existed, we 
need not speculate as to whether it would be 
better or worse than a despotism exercised 
by a limited self-elected and self-perpetu- 
ating “party,”’ with an individual head, a 
“‘leader,”’ chosen in some way. Such a group 
could not keep power and use it very far 
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contrary to public opinion and will and 
“might be’’ about as democratic in reality 
as a representative government—with the 
vital exception that it would repress dis- 
cussion and more or less make its “‘will of the 
people”’ to its own taste. But the limits of 
this procedure also are probably rather 
narrow. 

Ultimately, the problem of peace is that 
of agreement or agreement upon some 
method of arbitration, such as the majority 
vote. Agreement, direct or indirect, ‘“‘may”’ 
be rational in any degree. In fact, emotion 
and tradition and force have always been 
the main factors controlling opinion. Only 
within fairly narrow limits is strictly ration- 
al agreement possible; for, even if men were 
so wise and good that each could be trusted 
to judge his own cause, there is no objective 
definition of justice. Rights as well as inter- 
ests conflict and call for compromise, dis- 
tant consequences are unknown, and ulti- 
mate principles do not answer concrete ques- 
tions. There is not much sense in saying 
that men “ought” to agree, where no one 
knows what is right or best. It is surely the 
height of the immoral to contend that as a 
general principle men ought to yield right 
to wrong, or what they seriously believe to 
be such, either in the face of force or for 
love, i.e., for the sake of agreement and 
pleasant personal relations. How far they 
should yield for the sake of peace is a mat- 
ter of balancing conflicting values, a matter 
of judgment. A minority is no more obli- 
gated to yield to a majority than the con- 
verse is true, except in so far as (a) an over- 
whelming majority opinion may carry a 
presumption of greater validity or (b) over- 
whelming force may make it foolish to 
fight. Intelligent people have never thought 
that democracy—and specifically federal 
democracy—is either a universally possible 
system or one that will solve all problems. 
Democratic federalism has never prevailed 
over component units of widely divergent 
culture except for very limited functions, 
chiefly war; and free government has never 
been able to keep the peace in the face of a 
serious disagreement between important 
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sections of the population, requiring en- 
forcement of any law against a large minori- 
ty which did not believe in that law. On 
this point it is enough to mention slavery 
and prohibition in American history. 

Omitting superfluous comment on the 
desirability of eventualities which would 
involve having peace through indifference 
to all questions of desirability—in effect, the 
peace of death—we next turn briefly to the 
scientific question of the possibility of 
changing human nature. On this point, one 
constantly meets with the supposed argu- 
ment that human nature has changed in the 
course of evolution and of history and that 
“therefore” it can be changed. As to the 
major premise, no one can say whether or 
not “human nature’ has actually changed, 
in any significant or relevant respect, within 
a time of which we have any knowledge. The 
capacity to learn new facts and relation- 
ships, to acquire new skills, and to modify 
emotions is undoubtedly an attribute of 
normal men. No one can say whether this 
general trait of human nature has or has not 
changed, qualitatively or quantitatively, 
since man crossed the line from the brute to 
the human. 

Whether the vast concrete changes which 
have certainly occurred through learning in 
individuals and culture groups constitute 
change in human nature is a question which 
is meaningful for us in connection with the 
major differences and changes in attitudes 
and capacities in peoples of different cul- 
tures. The differences often appear very 
solid and real. But the inquiring student 
soon learns that the facts depend on “cir- 
cumstances” so various and obscure that 
any general assertion merely shows ignor- 
ance or prejudice. We cannot go into the 
matter of the degree to which culture diver- 
sity corresponds with biological, i.e., racial, 
differences. Students find that the differ- 
ences between major human groups are 
chiefly a matter of acquired culture rather 
than of different racial inheritance; but the 
facts are not known, and proof is impossible. 
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If any proposed modification of human na- 
ture depends on biological change, the 
problem of action clearly falls in the field of 
eugenics or selective breeding; and it would 
be idle to comment on the possibility or the 
desirability of employing such measures, by 
political means, to any considerable ex- 
tent. 

Whatever the facts of change may be, the 
statement that human nature has changed, 
even if it is true, proves or implies nothing 
at all as to the possibility of changing it; 
this inference is merely absurd. However, 
human nature, viewed as a culture product, 
has in fact undoubtedly been changed, by 
deliberate action, in many cases. The scope 
of “teaching” is far more problematic than 
that of learning, but its reality will hardly 
be denied altogether. In this connection 
substantially everything depends on the 
personality (the specific human nature) of 
teacher and pupil and the social relations 
between them. It may be assumed, also, 
that some outstanding figures in history, 
such as authors and poets, religious proph- 
ets, and persons in a position of political 
authority, have at various times exerted 
some influence on the attitudes and inter- 
ests of considerable population groups. How 
far the results were either permanent or 
intended or desirable is a question to be 
raised—but not one for us to attempt to 
answer here. 

Our problem is that of the possibility 
that the persons interested in any particular 
change in political attitudes favorable to a 
peaceful world order “can” bring about 
changes that will lead to the result they 
wish to effect. About all that can be said 
about this question is that it is almost in- 
finitely complex and difficult. At its sim- 
plest it has to do with the power of those in 
power—i.e., successful politicians—to mold 
the public opinion of the states or jurisdic- 
tions subject to their authority. Back of 
this is the question of the “right people” 
getting into power or “influencing” those 
who do, or affecting their selection—in 
competition with the efforts of multitudi- 
nous others to exercise influence in conflict- 


ing directions. In the immediate back- 
ground of the present world situation we 
have seen a demonstration of the power of 
dictators to get into power and to effect 
substantial changes through education and 
propaganda, and especially the forcible 
suppression of similar activities opposed to 
their own. It will hardly be contended that 
the changes have been for the better, from 
the standpoint of international peace and 
amity. It seems probable, also, that, “hu- 
man nature being what it is,”’ it is easier for 
a dictator to effect changes which are bad 
from this point of view than to effect those 
which are good—easier, that is, to stimulate 
the growth of nationalism and group meg- 
alomania than to cause change in the oppo- 
site direction—and easier to get into power 
on the basis of the former platform. 

However, “we,” the parties to the present 
discussion, do not want a dictatorship on a 
world scale or for any power or group, in- 
cluding ourselves. We want a world order 
which is free as well as peaceful. Conse- 
quently, what may be thought as to the 
power of dictators or even of technical 
majority, to “change human nature” is 
relevant only in a negative sense to our 
problem. In a democracy the possibility of 
progress by deliberate procedure in the 
direction of enlightenment rests on the hope 
that the more enlightened individuals final- 
ly have more influence, not merely in the 
pull-and-haul of concrete democratic polli- 
tics, but back of that in molding public 
opinion, than have those who are less en- 
lightened. Of course, we must make the 
prior assumption that individuals and vol- 
untary groups have real power over the 
course of events in their own lives and that 
the choice of ends, as well as of means, can 
be more or less intelligent. If everything is 
determined by mechanical “forces” or some 
Cosmic Will, as pictured, respectively, by 
the scientific world view and by the religion 
or philosophy of theistic absolutism, there 
is no “sense” in conduct or in anything else. 
The possibility of freedom as an ideal de- 
pends on the reality of freedom as a meta- 
physical fact. 
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The questions raised have the paradoxi- 
cal character of being so ‘‘arguable” that 
they are rightly described as “‘unarguable.”’ 
Further discussion would run into the ulti- 
mate issues of philosophy and ethics; and 
into that speculative region it cannot be 
carried here. It is not part of the aim of this 
article to give a solution of the problem of 
world organization, free from war but with- 
out sacrificing essential human values. The 
writer does not know the solution, if any 
exists. It is hoped that some contribution 
has been made to the comprehension of the 
problem and to its intelligent discussion, 
which is the first step toward solving it. 

However, some constructive suggestions 
are implied in the argument. A more intel- 
ligent judgment of values, beginning with a 
more objective attitude toward culture 
differences, should be gradually achievable 
through education, if it is generally desired. 
This could reduce that form of patriotism 
and parochialism which assumes that par- 
ticular institutions and ideas are ultimately 
valid and sacred because they are “ours’’; 
that we should only teach other peoples, not 
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learn from them; and that anything which 
will benefit an alien group or which it may 
wish to do in its relations with us must be 
bad for us and is probably motivated by a 
wish to injure us. If organized groups ap- 
pealed to force only on issues rationally 
judged to be ethically real and important, 
the change would be a great improvement. 
Even though they would still occasionally 
fight, perhaps just as hard or harder, they 
would surely fight less often. The more 
accidental and immaterial differences, such 
as language and religion, should tend to 
disappear, as well as no longer to arouse 
antagonism. Groups might also be willing 
to stop fighting when they were clearly 
whipped and so avoid much useless de- 
struction and post-war bitterness, which 
tends to a resumption of the struggle by the 
beaten side at the first favorable opportuni- 
ty. When one party is clearly in a hopeless 
position before a war starts, the peace 
treaty might be written without the war; 
this would be a gain even if the treaty itself 
were no better, but the procedure also seems 
likely to result in better treaties. 
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The attacks of anti-rationalist élite theorists, as well as the discoveries of modern social psychology, en- 
force a modification of the rationalistic concept of the common man. He must be seen as a creature of custom 
and sentiment and only occasionally of reason. Yet it is wrong to suppose that this reason can never play a 
role in communal judgments on social affairs. Wartime trends in many countries point to an enhanced posi- 
tion of the common man throughout the world after victory. 


In his rather dramatic challenge, Which 
Kind of Revolution? W. D. Herridge, Cana- 
dian conservative and one-time minister to 
Washington, tells us: “My enemies were 
many. But the common man remained my 
friend. I spoke in his name. For I was he. 
And am.” To this he later adds: “The com- 
mon man instinctively seeks means to get 
rid of the old Democracy.” This kind of ap- 
peal to the common man is gaining in popu- 
larity at the present time in all English- 
speaking countries. It likewise provides the 
basis for much of the totalitarian claim to a 
democratic core. Hitler has dramatized him- 
self as the common man incarnate, and the 
proletarian of Marxist orthodoxy is likewise 
the quintessence of the common man, even 
if led by a class-conscious élite. Joseph Stalin 
has maintained the gesture of the common 
man’s attire and conduct through almost 
twenty-five years of continued rise to what 
promises now to be the world’s most impos- 
ing position of individual power and _pre- 
eminence. 

Herridge’s sentences are remarkable for 
another feature: he identifies himself with 
the common man _ completely —indeed, 
claims to be id. He does not intend this to be 
condescending at all. He obviously does not 
mean the average man. For he clearly is not 
an average man. Nor is his call to revolu- 
tion, a conservative revolution, addressed 
to the average man; for he sharply abuses 
the majorities in Great Britain and the 
United States which have carried such 
leaders as Roosevelt and Churchill to the 
top. The average man, one guesses, is too 
ordinary to be a common man. Clearly, a 
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normative concept is hidden here some- 
where. The common man, like the class- 
conscious proletarian, is quite an uncommon 
fellow, when you come right down to it. 

It is evident that the concept of the com- 
mon man is in need of clarification and defi- 
nition. When Henry Wallace popularized 
the phrase, in the now famous speech he de- 
livered May 8, 1942, he took the meaning 
for granted. The context of the phrases in 
which he announced the coming “Century 
of the Common Man” suggests that he had 
in mind “all the folks,” the little people, as 
they are sometimes called, or the unprivi- 
leged. Linking the ‘march of freedom of the 
common man” to the Bible, he proclaimed: 
“Democracy is the only true political ex- 
pression of Christianity.” And he continued 
that with the founding of the federal union 
in America, “the march of the common 
people had just begun,”’ but it broadened its 
scope as literacy grew. And he repeated: 
“Everywhere the common people are on the 
march.”’ Turning from the past and present 
to the future, Wallace gathered his thoughts 
into the hortative key: 

I say that the century on which we are enter- 
ing—the century which will come out of this 
war—can be and must be the century of the 
common man. Perhaps it will be America’s op- 
portunity to suggest the freedoms and duties by 
which the common man must live. Everywhere 
the common man must learn to build his own 
industries with his own hands in a practical 
fashion. Everywhere the common man must 
learn to increase his productivity so that he and 
his children can eventually pay to the world 
community all that they have received. No na- 
tion will have the God-given right to exploit 
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other nations. Older nations will have the privi- 
lege to help younger nations get started on the 
path to industrialization, but there must be 
neither military nor economic imperialism. .. . . 
India, China, and Latin America have a tre- 
mendous stake in the people’s century. As their 
masses learn to read and write, and as they be- 
come productive mechanics, their standard of 
living will double and treble. 


It was a highly inspired oration, and it has 
been widely acclaimed. But the conception 
of the common man, or the common people, 
retains a patronizing flavor. There breathes, 
throughout the speech, that ready and 
somewhat sentimental optimism which 
makes of the common man the dispenser of 
wisdom and the recipient of an ever higher 
standard of living. Derisive laughter greeted 
the suggestion of a quart of milk for every 
man. And while, on the surface, trite, the 
objection was not without its deeper signifi- 
cance. For if the Chinese do not want milk, 
maybe they also do not want Christianity, 
and with it democracy. Perhaps they would 
prefer to tell us what true freedom consists 
in; maybe they would want to reject the 
glorification of the higher standard of living. 
Or maybe they would not. It is, at present, 
an open question. 

And behind that open question lurks the 
more fundamental question of the con- 
cept of the common man. Wallace is right 
when he argues in terms of the common 
man, because the belief in the common man 
is vital to the democratic creed. But is such 
a belief viable? Can it be maintained in the 
face of the onslaughts of modern psychology 
and sociology? There are many who would 
answer this question in the negative today. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, critics 
continually attacked the belief in man, the 
common man, as contrary to both reason 
and experience. Rationalists who held to 
élite theories, as well as antirationalists, 
made such attacks one of the mainstays of 
their opposition to democracy.' 

In our time, these doubts and misgivings 
have found expression in numerous writings 

*See Carl Becker, The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth Century Philosophers, and B. E. Lippin- 
cott, Victorian Critics of Democracy (1938). 
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dealing with the “actual working of democ- 
racy,” as it is called. Kent’s Great Game of 
Politics (1930), Lippmann’s Phantom Public 
(1930), De Jouvenel’s La République des 
camarades (1913), and Roberto Michels’ 
Political Parties are all illustrative of this 
trend, as is Mencken’s Noles on Democracy 
(1926): ‘‘Politics under democracy consists 
almost wholly of the discovery, chase and 
scotching of bugaboos.” This is a far cry 
from Thomas Paine’s conclusion to his Age 
of Reason: ‘‘Certain I am that when opinions 
are free, either in matters of government or 
religion, truth will finally and powerfully 
prevail.”” Back of this faith in the reason of 
everyman are the rationalist presupposi- 
tions of the traditional belief in the common 
man: Give the simple mind of the common 
man the facts, and he will see the rational, 
the reasonable way to act; and having seen 
the way, he will follow it. 


In an effort to state this concept more 
fully, I suggested in The New Belief in the 
Common Man (1942) that the traditional 
belief in the common man rests upon three 
interrelated assumptions. First, common 
men, when confronted with a problem, will 
work hard to learn all the facts they can. 
Second, they will arrive at sensible conclu- 
sions as to how to deal with the problem— 
to do the things that are right pragmatically 
and morally. They will utilize the knowledge 
of experts as their common sense dictates. 
Third, the common man possesses the char- 
acter (or as some would put it, the virtue) to 
follow through, to act rationally as well as 
to think rationally. It will be seen upon re- 
flection that the first two assumptions are 
primarily premises concerning the mind of 
the common man, while the third is a prem- 
ise concerning man’s emotional makeup. 
Furthermore, many thoughtful persons to- 
day question one or more of these premises. 
They consider it contrary to the common 
experience to assume that the commonalty 
of mankind seek facts, draw sound conclu- 
sions, and stick to these conclusions. That 
really is the bearing of the elaborate writ- 
ings cited above which concern themselves 
with the “factual working of democracy.” 


POSITION OF THE COMMON MAN 


In the light of this situation, there are 
three alternatives open to us. We may state 
the concept of the common man in such a 
way as to negate any possible belief in him. 
This is the inclination of all totalitarian 
viewpoints. It has been brilliantly satirized 
by Aldous Huxley in Brave New World. 
Or we may insist upon the traditional 
view, elaborating or exorcising it. This 
John Dewey has done in The Public and Its 
Problems (1927) in obvious reply to Lipp- 
mann. This seems also the inclination of 
Henry Wallace. Or we may restate the con- 
cept in such a way as to take account of ex- 
perience with the actual workings of democ- 
racy, yet retain those elements which are 
essential to democracy and the belief in the 
common man upon which democracy rests. 

In spite of the risks involved, we propose 
to restate the concept so as to clarify it. The 
faith in the omnicompetence and rationality 
of the common man cannot be retained. Its 
place may be taken by a tempered and 
reasoned understanding of the common 
man’s political capacity.? This understand- 
ing is compounded of four parts, all of them 
somewhat at variance with the rationalistic 
view stated above. First, the concept of the 
common man is built around his collective, 
rather than his individual, judgments. Sec- 
ond, the common man’s judgments are 
fallible. Even the collective is limited in 
competence. Furthermore, these collective 
judgments are addressed to communal 
policies, matters of common concern which 
depend upon estimates of probability. Such 
estimates are compounded of rational and 
irrational elements, involving folkways and 
mores, traditions and standards of value, as 
well as technical needs and prospects. Third, 
the common man in the aggregate is a man 
of character rather than of intellect. Indeed, 
the very concept of character as consistency 
in molding conduct in conformity with 
established standards or values is related to 
the community and the common man, as 


2 This restatement follows the discussion in The 
New Belief in the Common Man, pp. 28 ff. and esp. 
p. 41. It is necessary to consult the volume for sup- 
porting data and reasoning. 
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Socrates showed. Such standards are not 
rationalistic. It is a corollary of this proposi- 
tion that, fourth, such common judgments 
are not designed to evaluate exceptional 
achievement in artistic, scientific, or other 
fields of creativity, workmanship, or ex- 
pertise. Such evaluations as “This is a su- 
perb work of art” do not enter into public 
policy, because policies deal with average 
acts of average persons. 

This concept of the common man sal- 
vages from the onslaught of the irrationalist 
revolt those elements in the older doctrine 
which are essential to democratic politics. 
It seeks a middle ground between the ex- 
treme rationalistic ideas of an earlier day 
and the denial of all rationality by those who 
were disappointed over its limitations. If we 
were to restate explicitly the older position 
as we put it, it would run somewhat as fol- 
lows: Enough common men, when con- 
fronted with a problem, can be made to see 
the facts in a given situation to provide a 
working majority for a reasonable solution, 
and such majorities will in turn provide 
enough continuing support for a democratic 
government to enforce such common judg- 
ments concerning matters of common con- 
cern. 

It remains to add that this concept of the 
common man is definitely at variance with 
all élite doctrines from Plato to Marx, 
Pareto, and the Fascists. You might say 
that it implies a disbelief in the uncommon 
man. Not in matters of exceptional creative 
achievement, but in matters of common con- 
cern. There can be no question that élites, 
mostly self-chosen, have ruled communities 
in the past much more generally than the 
common man. Hence, the élite can be made 
the central concept of an interpretation of 
past political societies with much show of 
evidence, as was done by Pareto and many 
others. Nor can you prove to a man who 
believes that what has been will be that he 
may be wrong. But you can show that a 
social order based upon a well-defined par- 
ticipation of the common man as conceived 
here has existed in the past, and may there- 
fore continue to exist in the future. It is this 


il 
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train of reasoning which provides the ob- 
jective underpinning for a belief in the 
future of the co-operative polity universal- 
ized through a world-wide union of democ- 
racies. 

To repeat: By thus restricting the con- 
cept of the common man to the function of 
forming common judgments upon matters 
of common concern, we make allowance for 
what is irrefutable in the antirationalist chal- 
lenges. We at the same time provide room 
for the role of reason in social action.’ But 
what are the actual trends? Will common 
people in fact emerge in ever widening seg- 
ments of the world’s community as key 
participants in the shaping of the new order? 
What will be their demands and expecta- 
tions? What about the Soviet Union, China, 
India, Germany? Obviously, the problem of 
the role of the common man has world-wide 
ramifications. He would be a rash man who 
would pretend to expound predictions 
dogmatically. But it may be well to assess 
certain ideological signs and trends. 

Tolstoy once stated the antirationalist 
position in its extreme form. In War and 
Peace he wrote: “If we admit that human 
life can be ruled by reason, the possibility 
of life is destroyed.”’ This sentence gives the 
quintessence of the challenge to the unquali- 
fied rationalism which dominated the intel- 
lectual currents of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. It is much more extreme, 
for example, than anything Nietzsche, 
Freud, or Marx ever wrote. Now that the 
practical results of the denial of reason have 
become only too apparent, we might reply 
to Tolstoy: “If we do not admit that some 
part of human life can be ruled by reason, 
the possibility of the good life is destroyed.” 
Or we might put it more dramatically this 
way: ‘To maintain that life is completely 
ruled by reason means, perhaps, death, but to 
maintain that life is not influenced by rea- 
son means hell.’’ It is this hell which we are 
experiencing at the present time. The com- 

3 An important contribution to the problem is 
Talcott Parsons, The Theory of Social Action, where 
the views of Max Weber and Pareto, among others, 


are critically examined. I would, however, push the 
criticism of Pareto considerably further than he does. 
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plete denial of reason by the Fascists* has 
been the mainstay of the internal barbarians 
who have plunged the world into the cata- 
strophic cataclysm of which the end is not in 
sight. Will this trend continue? 

There are signs that point in that direc- 
tion. There are those who are fearful of the 
Fascist threat to America. Perhaps the most 
marked forms of undemocratic, pro-Fascist 
mentality are today to be observed in cer- 
tain traditionally liberal circles when they 
discuss the treatment of the enemy. The 
Writers’ War Board is permeated by such 
influences, as was pointed out recently by 
Dorothy Thompson. The chairman of this 
self-appointed board, writing in the New 
York Times, gave vent to very questionable 
sentiments on the subject of hate. From 
time to time other significant forces in 
American public life—such as the American 
Legion, speaking through its commander, 
recently—have shown signs of neglecting 
key tenets of the American democratic 
creed. It would be an error to assume from 
such signs, as Norman Thomas does, that 
fascism is likely to come to America. Com- 
parable undemocratic and antidemocratic 
tendencies have persisted in America‘ 
through the years. 

What is more, the Fascist outlook is being 
completely discredited by the dismal failure 
of its outstanding exponents, Hitler and 
Mussolini. By smashing vested positions in 
Germany and Italy, the Fascists themselves 
helped to clear the road for the emergence 
of the common man. Furthermore, the role 
of the common man in defeating the Fascist 


4See esp. Alfred Rosenberg, The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century, and Herrmann Rauschning, The 
Revolution of Nihilism, esp. pp. 3-57. ‘‘Nihilism as a 
total rejection of any doctrine must develop of 
necessity by its own logic into an absolute despot- 
ism.’’ In the German original these ideas are more 
fully and philosophically stated. Rauschning’s tend- 
ency to identify Stalinism as well as naziism with 
nihilism is, however, more than questionable. Nor 
can he claim the knowledge of Russia that he pos- 
sesses of Germany. He does not maintain these views 
today (see The Redemption of Democracy, passim). 


5See Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in 
American Thought, esp. Vol. I, Book III, Part II, 
chap. iii; Vol. II, Book III, Part I, chaps. i and ii. 
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aggressor in China, Russia, and Britain, in 
supporting with fortitude the undaunted 
efforts of the underground in all countries 
under the Fascist and Nazi heel, has laid 
the foundation for his recognition beyond 
pre-war prospects. It is, perhaps, best to 
examine these developments separately, 
since each people and situation display 
peculiar features. In Britain the common 
man has advanced against the traditional 
aristocratic pattern, rapidly democratizing 
social life; in Russia the Soviet totalitarian 
pattern is being modified; in the occupied 
countries and in Germany the Fascist total- 
itarian system is dragging down older au- 
thoritarian structures in its fall (e.g., the 
monarchy in Italy); in China military and 
technological needs are giving a great im- 
pulse to mass education and industrial en- 
terprise through the co-operatives. Even in 
the United States a new concern for demo- 
cratic progress is stirring. 

All thoughtful observers agree that 
Britain has made great strides in according 
the common man broader recognition. The 
undaunted heroism of the London cockney 
in the days of the Blitz forced it even from 
those who had traditionally turned up their 
social, if not their political, nose at him. 
Nothing illustrates this more convincingly 
than the position of the trade-unions. Sir 
Walter Citrine, general secretary of the 
British Trade-Union Congress, has said: 
“British Labour Unions are adequately rep- 
resented on every public and private council 
from the war cabinet of Prime Minister 
Churchill to the smallest village group that 
has to do with the formation of policy and 
the administration of total defense in Great 
Britain. There isn’t a thing that labour isn’t 
participating in. It ranges from food ration- 
ing, to distribution and priorities.”’ This is, 
perhaps, partly attributable to the fact that 
the Labour party and the trade-unions, the 
prime representatives of the common man 
in Britain, realized more readily than others 
the threat of fascism and took a stand sooner 
than any other large group in Britain.® ‘In 


6 In the days of Tory appeasement this fact was 
claimed to show labor’s lack of realism, labor’s in- 
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a real sense,” a British labor leader has said, 
“this has become, for the worker, a People’s 
War..... He knows that the Battle of 
Britain is the battle for his future. At the 
end of the road along which he marches, he 
sees a new Europe made into an equal fel- 
lowship of free men.’’? But, of course, the 
Labour party has no monopoly on represent- 
ing the common man in Britain. Within the 
Conservative party and among the people it 
represents, the same spread of populism has 
been taking place. Nothing is more revealing 
than the utter disregard with which men and 
women of all classes have been drafted for 
war work. Bevin was reported to have 
stalked right into the sacred precincts of 
private clubs to demand of leisurely gentle- 
men that they report for duty the next 
morning. This, for Britain, is revolutionary. 
While there may be a reaction to this kind 
of thing after the war, there is little doubt 
that the role and position of the common 
man will be greatly enhanced in the land of 
aristocratic traditionalism.*® 

In Russia, of course, the problem is quite 
different. It is not a question of the common 
man advancing against a deeply rooted 
aristocratic social tradition, but of progress 
in the direction of political democracy. The 
totalitarian dictatorship of the Soviet has 
been doctrinally committed to the eventual 
establishment of democracy. At the local 
level there always has been a measure of dis- 
cussion and argument. In the days of the 
popular front, a constitution was promul- 
gated to dramatize this continuing convic- 


ability to govern an empire, and hence the conserva- 
tive party’s right to exclude the Labour party from 
power by any and all means. The absence of a large 
farm population in Britain gives labor a peculiar 
prominence in representing the common man. 


7See, for further testimony along this line, 
Harold Laski, Where Do We Go from Here? Herman 
Finer, “Post-war Reconstruction in Great Britain,” 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
VIII (November, 1942); and A. D. Lindsay, Why J 
Believe in Democracy. 


8 There are many concrete signs, such as the re- 
cent reform of the foreign service, opening it to 
talent without regard to school tie (see Foreign Serv- 
ice Journal, July, 1943). 
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tion of the leaders that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat would lead to free popular 
institutions.? In any case, the conversion 
of the illiterate masses of Russia into a near- 
ly 100 per cent literate people, which has 
been accomplished by the Soviet Union in 
the short span of twenty years, represents a 
marked step in the direction of enabling the 
common man to participate in the govern- 
ment. As Harold Laski has put it: “Nothing 
in modern times even approximates to the 
scale or the rapidity of the Soviet advance 
in the field of education.’’*® There are vari- 
ous indications that the magnificent par- 
ticipation of the masses in the defense of the 
Russian homeland has laid the basis for 
greater participation of the people in politi- 
cal affairs, even if they do not belong to the 
Communist party. Writers like Maurice 
Hindus, biased though they may be, have 
stressed these prospects." Even so critical 
an observer as William Henry Chamberlain, 
in his most recent writings, has struck a 
more sympathetic note when he declared: 
“Tt is at least a strong possibility that the 
Russian people after the war will not be so 
submissive to the arbitrary rule of the politi- 
cal police, will not allow themselves to be 
forced back into that mold of tight one- 
party dictatorship which the war itself has 
broken to some extent.” In any case, the 
Soviet Union is not likely to swerve from 

9A markedly favorable view of the democratic 
elements in the Soviet Union before 1939 was given, 
with much detailed illustration, by Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb, in their Soviet Communism: A New 
Civilization? The facts are most interesting, even if 
the political reasoning was rather unconvincing. 

1° See Reflections on the Revolution of Our Times, 
p. 47. Laski feels that the educational opportunities 
in the Soviet Union are now greater than those in 
any other country save some dozen states in the 
United States. While this must be doubted, in the 
light of the facts as we know them, for Switzerland 
and the Scandanavian countries, the Soviet Union’s 
progress in this field is nonetheless extraordinary. 
Incidentally, Laski’s assessment of the Russian 


Revolution in this volume is the best balanced that 
has ever come to this writer’s attention. 


™ Russia. 


1 The Russian Enigma, p. 280. 


its settled preoccupation with the economic 
well-being of the common man, and in- 
creased contact with the United States in 
the period of reconstruction may well 
broaden the role and position of the com- 
mon man in other significant respects, as it 
already has done in the matter of religious 
convictions. 


The future of the common man in Ger- 
many and other Fascist lands is shrouded in 
uncertainty. The emotionalism of war has 
created an atmosphere charged with preju- 
diced distortion even of the known facts. 
This atmosphere is not favorable to the de- 
tached weighing of rather speculative con- 
siderations concerning the future. The un- 
fortunate fact of the matter is, all propa- 
gandists to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that we do not at the present time know 
much about the outlook and viewpoint of 
the Germans, whether they are Nazis or 
not. Nor do we have any very clear insight 
into what that outlook is going to be when 
the utter failure of the Fascist system be- 
comes obvious to all. But it seems highly 
improbable that a large number of Germans 
are going to remain attached to naziism-after 
its ignominious defeat. The extent to which 
Himmler and his hangmen are obliged to 
employ violence to hold the Germans in line 
points in the opposite direction. It is at least 
conceivable that the Germans will react 
strongly the other way, that everything 
which savors of fascism will be decidedly 
taboo, and that democratic and communist 
appeals will be the only significant rivals 
for the allegiance of the German masses, as 
well as the masses in other Fascist lands. In 
either instance, the role and position of the 
common man would be considerably en- 
hanced. We have already alluded to the de- 
struction of established vested interests by 
the Nazis. The privileged position of the 
conservative upper classes has been largely 
destroyed. However much the German con- 
servatives and junkers may have had to do 
with the coming of Hitler, they have had 
plenty of reason to regret their moves, as 
witness the position of Rauschning, Nie- 
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moeller, Count von Galen, and the many 
other German conservatives who have 
battled naziism and have perished in con- 
centration camps. The social prestige of the 
German army and its officer corps is today 
submerged.’ Whether it will ever be able to 
recover its position it is hard to foresee at 
the moment. According to the most compe- 
tent observers, Germany is headed toward 
a genuine democratic revolution, a revolu- 
tion which was artificially delayed by all 
sorts of factors.4 Such a revolution would 
obviously enhance the role and position of 
the common man. 

As we have taken Germany to illustrate 
the problem of the future of the common 
man in Fascist countries, so we may take 
China as perhaps symptomatic for the Far 
Eastern lands of ancient culture which are 
moving toward popular government. To be 
sure, the problems of India, Palestine, and 
other countries now under British rule are 
equally important. But there are clear in- 
dications that Britain will favor forward 
movement in the direction of free institu- 
tions, in spite of wartime hesitancies. But 
what about China? Her five hundred million 
people are culturally linked with an ancient 
civilization which for hundreds of years has 
practiced certain “democratic” virtues and 
behaviors, while totally neglecting others. 
China has been traditionally the land where 
talent could rise on the basis of merit by 
competing for scholastic honors. China has 
since ancient times recognized the right of 
the people to overthrow an unworthy ruler 
and enthrone a new dynasty which would 
establish peace in the land. China has leaned 
toward the idea that that government is 
best which governs least, and has sought to 


13See Franz L. Neumann, Behemoth, esp. pp. 
191-93, 382-85, 473-74- 


'4See Paul Hagen, Will Germany Crack? Jon B. 
Jansen and Stefan Weyl, The Silent War; Guenther 
Reemann, The Vampire Economy; C. J. Friedrich, 
“The Nazi Dictatorship in Action,” in Democracy Is 
Different (ed. Wittke). See also Dorothy Thompson, 
Listen, Hans, for an imaginative approach to the 
problem. 
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maintain human relations upon the basis of 
a communally accepted code of right con- 
duct (li). Yet, on the other hand, China has 
not developed broadly representative insti- 
tutions, the role of the Kuomintang suggests 
one-party totalitarianism, her judicial sys- 
tem is undeveloped, to say the least, with 
local magistrates meting out punishment 
with due regard to privileged status, and the 
literacy of the masses is still quite limited, 
albeit progressing. Indeed, institutionally 
speaking, Japan is considered to have pro- 
gressed farther toward democratization than 
China. And yet there is a broad undercur- 
rent of genuine popular participation in 
Chinese village life (and by far the largest 
number of Chinese live in villages and small 
towns). This deeply rooted local pattern of 
co-operation is now rapidly being extended 
into industrialization through the develop- 
ment of the co-operatives. Furthermore, the 
magnificent stand which the Chinese masses 
have taken in their struggle against the 
Japanese makes theirs a people’s war in the 
most literal sense.’5 As in Russia, so in China 
we may look for the increased self-conscious- 
ness of the common man which Europe ex- 
perienced after the Napoleonic wars. If one 
weighs the several conflicting trends, he 
comes to conclude that the balance seems 
to lie in the direction of a considerably 
strengthened role and position of the com- 
mon man. The constitution which the Chi- 
nese constituent assembly has been working 
on for some time is a token of greater popu- 
lar participation in the life of this largest 
of all nations of the earth." 

Several times in these brief sketches, 
assessing national trends in relation to the 
future role and position of the common man, 
the role of war as a democratizing force has 


's See, e.g., Lin Yutang, Moment in Peking; T’ien 
Chiin, Village in August; and many similar accounts 
portraying the Chinese common man in action. 


‘6 For Chinese politics in recent years, the best 
account is found in Paul M. A. Linebarger, The 
China of Chiang Kai Shek. Linebarger goes so far as 
to feel that the government was obliged by popular 
sentiment to enter the war against Japan. The his- 
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been mentioned. Perhaps a few additional re- 
marks are worth making. It is a curious fact 
that, while democracy has been consciously 
inclined to eliminate war, the democratic 
age has seen the rapid extension of warfare 
until it engages every man, woman, and 
child. That this kind of warfare has been 
called totalitarian has given rise to the pre- 
sumption that it is the child of totalitarian 
dictatorship. History would suggest that 
totalitarian warfare (or better: total war) is, 
in fact, an outgrowth of democratic tend- 
encies, reinforced by modern industrial 
technology, which itself is closely linked 
with democratic trends, such as universal 
education.'7 The French and American 
revolutions mark the beginning of a change 
away from the limited wars which monarchi- 
cal governments had waged up to that time. 
Mass risings brought out the people in arms 
to defend the newly won freedom of the 
revolutions against reactionary interven- 
tion. Washington’s Continental army was a 
nation in arms, and the defeat of the British 
professionals, so surprising to military ex- 
perts at the time, really pointed the way by 
showing what aroused common men could 
do. From then on wars became more and 
more all-engulfing. A steady progression 
since that time has culminated in the idea 
of total mobilization. A study of legislation 


torical background is well sketched in L. Carrington 
Goodrich, History of the Chinese People. For the 
democratic currents in the revolution see Arthur 
Holcombe’s The Chinese Revolution. The peculiar fla- 
vor of Chinese democratic thought is best gathered 
from the Chan Min Chu J of Sun Yat-Sen. Cf. also 
Linebarger’s commentary, The Political Thought of 
Sun Yat-Sen. 


17 The fact that reactionary generals, such as 
Ludendorff, have been the theoretical protagonists 
of total war, does not alter this situation. As a mili- 
tary technician, a man like Ludendorff would nat- 
urally seek to exploit the resources the age places at 
his disposal. His failure to realize the link between 
democracy and total war has been the weak spot 
which has vitiated the thinking of the entire Prus- 
sian military clan (see Hans Speier, “Ludendorff: 
The German Concept of Total War,” in Edward M. 
Earle, Makers of Modern Strategy |1943)). 
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in this field since the last war would suggest 
that the methods of total war are the con- 
comitants of democracy rather than dicta- 
torship."® These methods corresponded to 
democratic impulses and were most effective 
in the hands of relatively democratic coun- 
tries. In terms of results, one might go so far 
as to suggest that total war is capable of be- 
ing waged successfully only by a democracy 
(other things such as numbers, equipment, 
etc., being equal). Though looked upon by 
many as a grave threat to the future of 
democracy, total war may turn out to be 
the reverse: a victorious democracy may 
find itself reinforced by such a war, pushed 
forward in the direction of further demo- 
cratization. This seems to be the situation 
in Britain, in the Dominions, and in the 
United States. Total war will, on the other 
hand, very likely, if lost, be the grave of a 
totalitarian dictatorship; and, even if won, 
it might threaten the very authoritarian 
basis of the dictator who won it. That seems 
to be the trend in both Russia and China. 
The very role and position the common 
man is placed in by modern total war reveals 
his collective importance for the social order 
as a whole and undermines the rival claims 
of élites who in former times could rest their 
privileged position upon their pre-eminence 
in fighting.’ 

In summary, the present trends point 
toward a vastly enhanced role and position 
of the common man throughout the world 
after the victory of the United Nations. If 
the common man is conceived in those more 


'® Although dictatorships have avidly adopted 
these methods and adapted them to their own use. 
But, then, modern dictatorship is in more than this 
one respect the miscreant of democracy—the result 
of democracy corrupted and gone wrong. See for all 
this Carl J. Friedrich, War: The Causes, Effects and 
Control of International Violence (1943), esp. pp. 44 
ff. and the literature cited there. This section follows 
that study closely. 


19 The extent to which élites have been warrior 
classes in origin has not been conclusively deter- 
mined, but it is clear that this factor has played a 
very great role. All élite theorists from Plato to 
Pareto have agreed on this. 
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moderate and realistic terms which were 
sketched at the start of this article, such a 
prospect is reassuring rather than disturb- 
ing. The older extreme rationalistic idea of 
the common man failed to provide for differ- 
ences in outlook, sentiment, and tradition, 
and hence finds itself troubled by the pros- 
pect of the clash of religions, idealogies, 
and interests. The more tempered view is 
that of a common man who is fallible and 
who is collectively seeking to formulate 
judgments on matters of common concern 
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in terms of generally accepted values and 
beliefs. Such a view can face the future with- 
out undue optimism, yet with a feeling that 
the increased role and heightened position 
of the common man all over the earth will 
contribute toward social order and inter- 
national stability as more and more people 
become adapted to the co-operative proc- 
esses that constitute the essence of demo- 
cratic living. 
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ABSTRACT 

Wars result largely from the struggle to possess resources. Resources are not simply a few commodity 
items; they involve locations, space, climates, and the whole complex gamut of geographic goods which un- 
derlie economic production, Resources are of two kinds—fixed and fluid. The fluid ones can be equalized 
among nations by free trade and a post-war international resources board, but such a policy would be suicidal 
for us until certain nations change their population policies. The fixed resources cannot be equalized without 
a completely new attack upon the problem. Present division of space, for instance, denies all future increases 
to cultured people like the Dutch, Swiss, and Czechs, but will permit both the African Bantus and the 
Brazilians to reach the billion mark. Such inequalities will continue to produce war. Perhaps our failure to 
comprehend the whole problem grows out of our habit of studying social science from the historical and in- 
stitutional, rather than from the geographical, point of view. 


The struggle to possess natural resources 
has always been one of the causes for war be- 
tween nations. In the present world conflict 
it would seem to be the principal cause. 
This second World War has been variously 
pictured as a war of ideologies, a race war, 
a religious war, a war of mad leaders, and a 
class revolution. Superficially it is all of 
these, but a careful examination of the 
events leading up to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities shows a long series of stresses and 
strains involving the ownership of natural 
resources. 

There can be no question but that this 
has been a world in which a vast preponder- 
ance of natural resources has been under 
Anglo-American control—either politically 
or commerically. To be sure, certain of these 
resources have been available for purchase 
and use by any nation; but only so long as 
that nation behaved according to or in a 
manner agreeable to the Anglo-American 
standard of conduct. That standard is an 
outgrowth of Anglo-American mores and is 
not indigenous to many of the other peoples 
of the world. Some nations have no inten- 
tion of conforming to Anglo-American 
standards, but in order to be free to follow 
their own mores they have had to challenge 
our control of those resources which are 
necessary for power both in peace and in 
war. The present war would seem to be the 
manifestation of their challenge. 

If this thesis is true, then the most im- 
portant consideration at the peace table will 
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be the question of allocation and ownership 
of resources. Indeed, world peace hinges up- 
on our answer to this question. The Axis can 
be defeated, the guilty political leaders 
punished, and the perpetrators of atrocities 
and obscenities executed, but this will have 
little effect upon the occurrence of war or 
peace in the future unless we also find a 
generally satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of the ownership of resources. 

MI 


ANING OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


At the outset it is important that we be 
entirely certain as to what natural resources 
really are. Often when people use this term 
they have in mind only a few materials in 
nature, such as minerals and, perhaps, tim- 
ber and water power. Actually, the term is 
much broader than this; it includes every- 
thing present in the natural environment 
which can be used industrially or commer- 
cially by man.? 

MINERALS 


Less than two hundred years ago Eng- 
land supported a population smaller than 
that of present-day London. The standard 
of living was low, go per cent of the people 
were engaged in agriculture, and British 
economists were becoming alarmed about 
overpopulation. 

The use of coal was discovered; new iron 
deposits were opened; a vast steel industry 

«G. T. Renner and W. H. Hartley, Conservation 
and Citizenship (Boston: Heath, 1940), p. 55. 
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arose. Steel ships replaced wooden vessels, 
and British industry was ready to build 
them. Soon the seven seas were traversed by 
British merchantmen. A merchant fleet de- 
manded coaling stations; the British estab- 
lished them. Coaling stations needed naval 
protection; the British built a huge navy of 
steel battleships. Protectorates developed 
around and behind coaling stations, ship- 
repair stations, market ports, and naval 
bases. Protectorates grew into colonies. 
Colonies expanded; some of them became 
dominions. The empire plus the dominions 
now cover about one-fifth of the land of the 
earth and contain more than one-fourth of 
its population. Back home, the British 
people meanwhile have increased from less 
than 10,000,000 to nearly 50,000,000. Only 
8 per cent of the population is now agricul- 
tural, there are sixty cities possessing more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, and Britain’s 
standard of living is higher than ever before. 
No one can deny that coal and iron are vital 
natural resources. 

In 1870 the populations of Germany and 
France were approximately the same (Ger- 
many about 39,000,000; France, 36,000,000). 
Germany possessed abundant coal but little 
iron ore. France possessed abundant iron ore 
and mediocre coal supplies. In the war of 
1870-71 Germany took from France the 
great iron resources of Lorraine. German 
coal plus Lorraine iron ore enabled the Ger- 
mans to build up a tremendous steel in- 
dustry. By 1913 the population of Germany 
was 66,000,000, that of France 39,000,000. 
By 1939 Germany’s population had _be- 
come 70,000,000, while France’s had reached 
only 42,000,000. In 1871 Germany had but 
eight cities whose population exceeded 
100,000. By 1939 the number of such cities 
had reached fifty-seven—all in one man’s 
lifetime. 

In these cases the possession of coal and 
iron has given Britain the legacy of ruling 
one-fifth of the earth and has given Ger- 
many the basis for demanding more living 
space. Lack of them has bestowed on France 
the label of being a “‘decadent’”’ nation and 
has relegated Norway, for instance, to a 
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fourth-rate rank among nations. About forty 
years ago the United States outstripped 
all other producers of steel, and very re- 
cently Russia has developed an enormous 
production. Today the task of deciding the 
validity of these nations’ relative claims to 
the future iron ore and coal resources of the 
world would be a difficult one, to say the 
least. Most nations now in a position to de- 
mand a share in the world’s store of coal and 
iron ore are those nations which either ac- 
cidentally possessed them in the first place, 
or else seized them somewhere along the 
road of history. The ethics of allocating 
such materials to them instead of to a coun- 
try like Hungary, or Ecuador, or Liberia is 
not altogether clear. Comparable problems 
attach to the scores of other kinds of miner- 
als which are used by man. 


UNDERGROUND WATERS 


For centuries the Arabs have roamed 
Palestine with their flocks, basing their eco- 
nomic life upon utilization of the scanty 
semiarid grassland. There was ground water 
below him but the Arab was unaware of it. 
The zionist Jews came in, bought land, and 
drilled hundreds of wells. Large areas have 
been irrigated and transformed into pro- 
ductive farm land. If the Jew gets Palestine, 
that country will support several million 
people and export considerable produce to 
the outside world. If he does not, the goats, 
sheep, and camels of the lean and hungry 
Arab will continue to pick the scanty browse 
and pasture. The more they pick, the more 
loose sand will blow, and the larger the 
desert will become. 


FLORA 


Long ago the English cut off their forests 
for firewood. The forests of Arden and 
Sherwood are today but names on a map. 
When their timber was gone, they went 
abroad and conquered other lands full of 
timber. The Finns, on the other hand, came 
relatively late to their country. They are 
just now cutting their forests—and making 
a living at it. If Finland follows England’s 
lead and depletes her forest resources, what 
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will be her claim to a share in the world’s 
reserves? 
FAUNA 


Japan has almost no land for the grazing 
of animals. The native grasses are unsatis- 
factory for animal feed, and the average 
farm acreage has become so small that there 
is no room for animals in the agricultural 
economy. The Japanese people turn to the 
sea in order to harvest the fauna or native 
animal life. They scour Japanese waters for 
everything from squid and sea cucumbers 
on up to sharks and whales. The waters of 
Siberia are rich in fish, but the Russians do 
little fishing. The Japanese, therefore, mo- 
nopolize the Siberian fisheries. They also 
comb the North Pacific and the South Seas. 
For years they have waged an undeclared 
war on the American fishermen in Alaskan 
waters over faunal resources. To exclude the 
Japanese from foreign fishing grounds would 
mean nothing short of mass starvation in 
Japan. But does the threat of starvation 
constitute an ethical claim to a resource? 


COAST LINES AND HARBORS 


Coast zones are natural resources of 
great importance. We talk a good deal about 
dividing up the mineral resources of the 
world among nations, but, in many in- 
stances, coastal resources exceed mineral 
resources in utility. Bolivia originally con- 
sisted of a huge plateau and a tiny strip of 
coast. Chile, which is all coast line, took 
away what little coast Bolivia had. Bolivia’s 
right to get back her tiny coastal strip is at 
least as valid as that of the French to get 
back Lorraine iron, or of the Dutch to re- 
gain their East Indies. 

At the Versailles Conference the Dalma- 
tian coast was given to Yugoslavia. This 
coast is practically inaccessible to Yugo- 
slavia because of the Dinaric Alps; most 
Yugoslav commerce moves down the Vardar 
Valley through Greece, anyway. The Dal- 
matian coast is, however, readily accessible 
to Italy just across the Adriatic. In the 
post-war world we might conceivably find it 
desirable to demand a federal political 


union (or at least an economic union) be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Greece, and to award 
Dalmatia to Italy, which can use it. Some 
population exchanges would have to be 
effected, but such a measure might be the 
least of several possible evils. This, however, 
raises the question of whether ability to use 
a resource, plus a need for it, constitutes a 
valid claim to it. 

In some instances the possession of a 
coast zone produces peculiar results, as in 
the case of Norway. Originally, the Nor- 
wegians and Swedes were one people. The 
former, however, have come to support 
themselves by exploiting the coast of Scan- 
dinavia; the latter, by exploiting the land 
with its soils, forests, and minerals. Al- 
though Norway possesses this coast, she 
cannot possibly defend it in this or any 
other war. Germany, by the simple device of 
occupying the Norway coast, has bottled up 
the people and resources of Sweden, main- 
tained the Finns in the Axis camp, and now 
prevents us from having adequate contact 
with our Russian allies. It is at least an 
open question whether any small, weak na- 
tion should possess unlimited sovereignty 
over a resource so valuable and vital as 
this—at least in a world wherein competi- 
tive nationalism is allowed to exist. 


SCENERY AND RECREATIONAL RESOURCES 

Switzerland has achieved national pros- 
perity and a model standard of living by ex- 
ploiting her scenery and recreational re- 
sources. The Caucasus area contains equal 
or greater resources of this kind, but is 
largely undeveloped. Mount Rainier as a 
recreational resource exceeds in value the 
coal resources of the state of Washington. 
The shore zone of New Jersey is far more 
valuable than the forests or minerals of 
that state. 


LAND FORMS 


The southern Appalachian region in the 
United States is largely a wasted resource. 
Many Americans actually regard it as a 
liability. Japan has built a whole national 
existence on a topography not very differ- 
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ent from this southern hill country of ours. 
The Basques and Vlachs have only a jumble 
of mountains at their disposal. The Hun- 
garians have a large fertile plain to exploit. 
Western Czechoslovakia was inclosed by a 
semicircle of mountains. These mountains 
had been converted into a Little Maginot 
Line, the guns of which all pointed toward 
Germany. The inhabitants of this moun- 
tain rim were Germans who had been set- 
tled there as colonists hundreds of years 
ago. Germany demanded these mountains, 
basing her claim upon the right to control 
their German inhabitants. France and 
Britain compelled the Czechs to accede to 
this claim, and the American public ac- 
quiesced in it. The mountain rim, however, 
was Czechoslovakia’s most valuable single 
natural resource; without it she was easily 
overrun by Germany and disappeared from 
the family of nations. 


SOILS 


The soils over large areas in Germany are 
poor and sandy. Other large areas are rel- 
atively infertile clays. Even some of the 
comparatively productive southern valley 
lands are of mediocre quality. The 80,000,- 
ooo Germans have worked long and hard to 
develop these soils for agriculture. At the 
Same time, 32,000,000 Ukrainians possess 
resources of very fertile black and red-brown 
soils which cover an area twice as big as 
Germany. Within the last twenty-five years 
the Germans have twice made desperate 
bids for these Ukrainian soils. 

The red and yellow subtropical soils 
which cover two-thirds of China are good 
for producing cotton, rice, corn, tea, and 
many other crops. This part of China feeds 
about 300,000,000 people. In the American 
“South” there is an equal area of these same 
soils. On it we produce some eotton, tobac- 
co, erosion gullies, and social problems, and 
it supports probably 30,000,000 people, 
many of them on a standard of living worse 
than that of the European peasant. In this 
area we have already destroyed more land 
than the Japanese nation possesses. 
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WATER RESOURCES 


The Rhine is a German river. The Ger- 
mans use it for transporting an enormous 
amount of freight. The mouths of the Rhine, 
however, are owned by Holland. It is diffi- 
cult to envision an equitable control for such 
a resource. The matter has been still further 
complicated by a peculiar arrangement. 
The south bank of the Scheldt, one of the 
mouths of the Rhine, is inhabited by Flem- 
ish Belgians. Despite this the area was 
given to Holland, thereby cutting Belgium 
off from the Rhine. 

Water power is a valuable natural re- 
source—an essential in the economic life of 
many nations. The Belgian Congo contains 
water-power resources twice as large as 
those of the whole European continent. 
This area has not been, as commonly sup- 
posed, a colony of Belgium, but has been un- 
til relatively recently the personal property 
of one man, the king of the Belgians, who 
acquired it by somewhat devious means. 
Even as a colony of Belgium, it could hardly 
be expected to continue on that status in 
any rational post-war world. The Congo is 
eighty times as large as Belgium, four times 
as large as Germany. It contains not only 
water power but vast amounts of other re- 
sources. For a small nation to own it, even 
though its resources were made available to 
other nations, is scarcely a reasonable solu- 
tion. For an individual to own it would, of 
course, be preposterous. 

Sweden’s climate possesses so short a 
growing season that it is difficult to produce 
one crop per year. The longer growing season 
in Alabama permits the growing of two crops 
per year from the land. The year-round 
growing season in Amazonia permits cer- 
tain kinds of crops to yield three harvests 
per year from a single piece of land. A re- 
source capable of such variation cannot be 
equalized among nations. 

The United States ordinarily consumes 
three-fourths of the world’s rubber output, 
and yet the United States possesses no rub- 
ber-producing climate. Brazil possesses an 
enormous area of such climate but does 
nothing with it. Holland uses very little 
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rubber, yet controls an area of rubber- 
producing climate sixty times as large as 
Holland itself. Holland was incapable of de- 
fending this resource, and hence Japan took 
it away from her. America is now involved in 
a war to the finish with Japan. Our main 
objective is to recover the East Indies, re- 
gardless of its cost in American lives and 
money. The general assumption is that 
after we recover the Indies, we intend to 
return them to Holland. It would, however, 
be hard to defend such an action as the most 
desirable ultimate solution for a resource of 
such immense value. The Dutch themselves 
apparently have some doubt that the United 
States will relinquish the Indies after the 
war: the head of the Dutch government-in- 
exile has recently promised post-war domin- 
ion status to the Indies in an effort to fore- 
stall American ownership. 


REGIONAL FORM AND SHAPE 


A glance at the 1938 map of Europe 
shows that the Germans occupy a large, 
compact, rectangular area on that conti- 
nent. This map also reveals that Czecho- 
slovakia cuts an enormous bite out of this 
great rectangle. The missing bite disrupted 
trade and transportation and made Ger- 
many difficult to defend militarily. Truly, 
shape or form may be an important natural 
resource. 

At one time in American history northern 
Mexico formed a “‘bay” into United States 
territory. Accordingly, we acquired the 
Gadsden Purchase to correct this. The map 
of Europe shows that Poland forms a similar 
embayment into eastern Germany. The 
Treaty of Versailles made this even worse by 
cutting a Polish “corridor” between eastern 
Prussia and the main area of the Reich. 
Americans viewed this arrangement more or 
less with equanimity. As H. O. Lathrop 
points out: 

A similar arrangement as a result of a war 
between the United States and Canada would 
give to a victorious Canada 4 corridor along 
the Mohawk-Hudson depression separating 
New England from the rest of the country and 
making New York an international port. Ger- 


many was forced to sign the treaty but has al- 
ways stated that it was an impossible boundary, 
and that sooner or later it would be changed. 
It was partially to secure this change that Hit- 
ler moved into Poland. .... No attempt here 
is made to excuse the German invasion of Po- 
land, but rather to point out that the basis for 
that invasion was laid at the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles..... 


The fact that many past wars have been 
fought to “round out” national territory 
suggests that regional shape is a much more 
important natural resource than has been 
commonly supposed. 


LOCATION 


Chile has financed her national develop- 
ment with nitrate; Britain has grown great 
on her coal and iron; Hungary lives off her 
soil; but the basic natural resource of New 
York City is its geographic location. In the 
same way, the strategic geographic location 
of Constantinople is one of the most valu- 
able natural resources in Europe. As early 
as A.D. 865, the Russians tried to conquer it. 
The thousand-year Russian search for a 
warm-water outlet to the sea has led the 
Russians to make many attempts to obtain 
possession of this strategic port. Each time 
some other nation has thwarted them. In 
both the Balkan War and the first World 
War the Turks were defeated, and they 
would have been expelled from Europe had 
the powers been able to agree upon who 
would control the Constantinople location. 
The residual area of Turkey-in-Europe was 
artificially maintained by power politics as a 
device to keep this strategic site from falling 
into Russian hands. After this war Russia 
will doubtless emerge as the dominant 
military power of the world. She may then 
demand and receive Constantinople. She 
may also demand and receive Port Arthur 
and Dairen in Manchuria. If so, the whole 
commercial future of the world may be 
changed. 

For more than a century Britain has 


2H. O. Lathrop, “Struggle for Land Resources 
as a Cause of European War,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXIX (November, 1940), 300. 
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dominated the world navally and com- 
mercially because she possessed the posi- 
tional resources of Suez, Bab el Mandeb, 
Malacca, Drake Strait, Cape Town, and a 
few other points. In the post-war world, 
with air commerce a promised reality, the 
principal trade routes may be the trans- 
Arctic air lines. Russia’s possession of the 
northern Eurasian coast and our own pos- 
session of Alaska and Greenland may then 
be more important than the British key 
maritime locations. In the postwar settle- 
ment it will be desirable for us to retain 
possession of Greenland and to lease the 
airfields of Iceland. It may also be desirable 
for us to obtain possession of some of the 
northernmost Arctic islands. The values of 
geographic locations change drastically as 
world relations alter, but upon possession or 
lack of such resources depend the rise and 
fall of nations. 


One of the most striking examples of the 
value of location as a natural resource is that 
bit of coast opposite to southeast England. 
This area is a natural base for attack upon 
England by a continental power. It is, or at 
least it was, also vulnerable to attack by 
British sea power. Moreover, it was the 
natural lowland gateway between the North 
German Plain and the fertile Paris Basin. 
So strategic was this area that the powers 
were unwilling to let it be controlled by any 
one of their number. Accordingly, a section 
of French people, another of Dutch Flem- 
ings, and smaller areas of Germans were 
put together to create the Belgian nation. 
This nation was too weak to be a threat to 
anyone, but, with its existence guaranteed 
collectively by its big neighbors, it served as 
a pad or buffer. In 1914 Germany violated 
Belgium’s neutrality in an effort to invade 
France. The Belgians fought a delaying 
action long enough to enable France, Brit- 
ain, and ultimately America to mobilize 
and defeat Germany. In the era of land war- 
fare Belgium was the savior of democracy. 
In 1940 Germany again invaded Belgium— 
this time with airpower. Belgium promptly 
collapsed, trapping the incoming British 
Army and exposing completely France’s 


left flank. The Dunkirk evacuation was the 
result for Britain; national collapse, that for 
France; and loss of the second war front, 
that for the United Nations in general. Now 
it may cost an additional half-million Amer- 
ican lives in helping to re-establish a second 
front. All because the ownership of one of 
the strategic locational resources of Europe 
was left in the hands of a weak, small nation. 
The world contains scores of potentially 
similar situations. 


SPACE OR AREA 


Germany has reiterated that one of her 
primary aims in the present war is to ac- 
quire Lebensraum, or “living space,” for her 
people. There is no question but that space 
is one of the crucial natural resources for 
many nations in the world. 

The Dutch and the Germans were origi- 
nally two closely related tribes. The Dutch, 
however, were confined to the delta of the 
Rhine, while the Germans had the fairly 
large area in which they could expand. In 
the same length of time the Dutch have 
come to number something over 8,000,000, 
whereas the Germans number about 8o,- 
000,000. 

In 1790 the English probably numbered 
less than 10,000,000, while the British in the 
United States numbered about 3,000,000. 
A century and a half later the population of 
Britain had increased to about 45,000,000, 
while the descendants of the British in the 
much larger United States numbered more 
than 130,000,000. This increase in the popu- 
lation of the United States cannot altogether 
be attributed to immigration, because the 
birth rate of the British-Americans has de- 
clined in direct proportion to the influx of 
immigrants. There is some reason to think 
that if no immigration to America had 
occurred the present population of the 
United States might not be much less than it 
now is. 

In similar fashion, the Portuguese in 
their little homeland have increased slowly 


3C. L. White and G. T. Renner, Geography: An 
Introduction to Human Ecology (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1936), chap. xxviii. 
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until they now number only about 7,000,- 
ooo. Meanwhile, the Portuguese colonists in 
Brazil have become a great nation of 45,- 
000,000. 

The fact that certain peoples possess 
space wherein they can increase, while 
others do not, raises an interesting ques- 
tion, viz.: Is there anything either funda- 
mentally ethical or desirable in regarding 
the present distribution of space resources 
in the world as final? During the last thou- 
sand years a handful of Norse Varangians 
have become a nation of nearly 200,000,000 
Russians. These Russians are now increas- 
ing at the rate of 3,000,000 per year. At this 
rate, the population of Russia could be 
500,000,000 at the end of the next century. 
The much more highly cultured Czechs are 
confined to the Bohemian Basin and the 
Moravian Plateau. No such increase is 
open to them. 

The German nation insists that it is 
morally entitled to an equal opportunity to 
increase. There is, however, very little room 
within their present boundaries for Ger- 
mans to increase. The lands adjacent to 
Germany are already densely peopled. Any 
German expansion, therefore, means war 
for conquest. The same is, to a certain ex- 
tent, also true for Italy and Japan, although 
for them there are fairly adjacent lands of 
relatively low population density available 
for settlement. The present population 
density per square mile is 578 for Germany, 
358 for Italy, and 437 for Japan.4 Obviously, 
population increase for these nations must 
soon cease. Small, highly civilized nations 
such as Holland and Belgium are in an even 
worse condition, with relative densities of 
627 and 702. In contrast to this, the Brazil- 
ian peoples possess nearly 3,300,000 square 
miles—an area which they now populate at 
a density of 13 per square mile. The United 
States, with 3,000,000 square miles of area, 
has a density of only 36 per square mile. 

To accept this distribution of space re- 
source as final assumes that we are ready to 
adopt the premise that the Germans, Ital- 


4S. Van Valkenburg, Elements of Political Geog- 
raphy (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), p. 292. 


ians, and Japanese are entitled to increase 
but little, the Dutch, Belgians, Swiss, 
Czechs, and Danes not at all; but that the 
Brazilians and African Bantus are entitled 
to increase to a figure of 1,000,000,000 each, 
the Russians and Americans to 700,000,000 
each, the Malayo-Polynesians to 300,000,- 
ooo, and the Chinese and Indians to about 
600,000,000 each. There is nothing inevita- 
ble about such a future arrangement, but 
it is implied in our present division of space 
resources. Our present preoccupations have 
been with coal, oil, rubber, steel, copper, and 
the ferro-alloys. These latter resources de- 
termine millitary power control, but they 
do not determine the ultimate future dy- 
namics of population. They determine pres- 
ent control of the earth, but not future 
possession of the earth. 


THE EQUALIZATION OF RESOURCES 


From the preceding discussion it is ap- 
parent that natural resources are far from 
being a simple factor in the life of nations. 
Rather, they constitute a highly complex 
group of dissimilar variables which operate 
in almost innumerable ways to produce 
social, economic, and political outcomes. 
Moreover, when examined on the world map, 
their implications become even more com- 
plex than when considered in the abstract. 
None of these resources is more important 
than any other. All should enter into any 
system of post-war planning. At the very 
outset, however, one must recognize that 
resources fall into two unlike categories as 
regards planning problems—the fixed ones 
and the mobile ones. 


THE FIXED RESOURCES 

A piece of Mediterranean climate in Fin- 
land would be worth more to the Finns than 
the iron ore of Lorraine. A sizable chunk of 
Russia’s humid continental climate in India 
would be worth more than all the gold of 
Ophir. Such resources, unfortunately, are 
not transferable. Man himself, however, 
can move; that is, unless he is hindered from 
doing so. This suggests that travel restric- 
tions, passport barriers, and other such im- 
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pedimenta might well be abolished or at 
least materially reduced in the post-war 
world. 

Space resources are likewise fixed. Our 
present division of space in the world gives 
to certain peoples the opportunity to be- 
come very numerous, while to others it de- 
nies all chance for future increase. Some 
correction of this must and will be made by 
moving whole groups of people. Moreover, 
the present division of space among peoples 
is not even anywhere near the optimum 
which could be effected, even without al- 
tering the existing ratio of nation to space. 
Europe is a case in point. Each ethnic group 
in that continent, instead of occupying a 
compact bloc of space, sprawls irregularly, 
thrusts out troublesome language peninsu- 
las, possesses detached outlying islands in 
other countries, is marred by embayments 
of other peoples thrust into its flanks, or 
fades out into surrounding peoples in a 
very mixed contact zone. Frequently, na- 
tional boundaries cut directly across ethnic 
groups. 

All these evils create minority problems 
which result in constant frictions. More- 
over, these continually threaten to break 
out into small wars—any one of which might 
easily become a world conflagration. There is 
not a single nation in Europe which does not 
possess either internal or external minority 
problems. Many possess both. To continue 
such boundaries will indicate that we attach 
more importance to maintaining vested 
political interests than to achieving an 
actual “people’s peace’? in Europe. The 
solution is drastic but comparatively in- 
expensive. The transfer of border-zone 
minorities and the exchange of outlying 
ethnic islands so as to get all ethnic groups 
into compact areas could be accomplished 
without affecting large areas. Any individ- 
uals affected could be permitted to refuse 
such transfer only on condition that he sur- 
render his anomalous language and culture 
and adopt those of the country in which he 
elected to remain. The mal-solution of the 
Sudeten question should be a clear lesson 
for the post-war world. 
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The very important resource of geo- 
graphic location is also not fluid or movable. 
Some of the highly strategic locations of 
the world are, therefore, going to change 
ownership. Some of these strategic loci are 
now occupied by small, unoffending coun- 
tries; but, in the light of the new military 
mobility of the air age, it may no longer be 
safe for the rest of us to continue these ar- 
rangements. This may mean the end of the 
small, buffer type of nation which was so 
useful in past eras of surface warfare. It does 
not mean the end of freedom for small 
peoples; but it does suggest that the world, 
and Europe in particular, may have to seek 
a new formula for nation-making. Small 
nations may have to find their freedom with- 
in large federal frameworks, through union 
with other small related states. 


THE FLUID OR MOBILE RESOURCES 


Many resources, unlike those mentioned 
above, are relatively fluid. Coal, iron, oil, 
copper, lumber, and even electric power can 
be transported over long distances. The 
so-called United Nations have declared 
more or less officially that one of their post- 
war aims is to see that no people in the 
world are without opportunity to buy such 
commodities. This is a highly important 
goal, but to achieve it involves some drastic 
changes on our part. In the first place, it 
can be achieved only in one of two ways: an 
allied board of resource allotment (which 
would probably be intolerable to all nations 
not represented on that board),5 or a world 
system of free trade® (which the American 
people have so far shown no tendency to 
adopt). 

There can be no doubt that world-wide 
free trade is desirable in many respects, but 
there are at least two problems which would 
threaten such an arrangement. First, under 
free trade, nations such as the United States, 
operating within a closed-money system, 


5 Eugene Staley, Raw Materials in Peace and War 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1937), 
Pp. 173. 
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would find it difficult to compete against 
nations using a barter-exchange system. 
Second, we would have no guaranty that 
nations receiving mobile resources from us 
would use them to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of their people. They might, on the 
contrary, deliberately keep their standard of 
living depressed and use the additional re- 
sources to produce more people. This in 
turn would operate to keep wages low and 
enable them to undersell the very nations 
which supplied the resources. 


In a very real sense, this is what Japan 
has been doing during the last century. 
Despite the huge increments of resources 
gained by Japan, the standard of living of 
the average man is probably not much bet- 
ter than a century ago. There are simply 
twice as many Japanese, and they con- 
tinue to increase at about 1,000,000 per 
year. The Japanese religion is firm on the 
matter of large families. Japanese sociolo- 
gists, economists, biologists, and medical 
men were perfectly well aware of the facts, 
but science is always powerless before 
organized religion—particularly when a 
church is able to invent and retreat behind 
the myth of divine sanction and infallibility. 
This policy of the Japanese church is going 
to cost America perhaps $200,000,000,000 
and a very long casualty list. Moreover, 
after the Japanese are defeated, their church 
will probably not change its policies. Very 
probably it will explain national defeat as 
the result of not following its teachings 
more closely. 

Italy offers a somewhat similar example. 
Technological advances make resources 
more effective, and therefore produce the 
same results as additional resources. Italy 
has enjoyed many technological improve- 
ments during the past century. Instead of a 
rising standard of living. the result has been 
to produce more Italians on the same old 
levels. The larger the Italian population has 
become, the louder Italy’s demand for the 
lands and other resources of its neighbors. 
The stark assaults upon Greece, Ethiopia, 
Slovenia, and Albania are, therefore, to be 
laid at the doorstep of those Italian institu- 
tions which have either striven to maintain 


a high birth rate in Italy or which have in- 
sisted that a high birth rate is moral re- 
gardless of the resource base. 

Some other European countries have fol- 
lowed the opposite policy. As their lands 
approached saturation, the birth rate has 
declined markedly. In some of them there is 
a birth-control clinic in every town. In the 
United States the birth rate is beginning to 
sag. In Russia the mechanism for popula- 
tion control already exists and will operate 
as population saturation approaches. The 
new China now arising is beginning to de- 
mand population control as a basis for in- 
creasing the standard of living in the interest 
of democratic well-being. Obviously, there 
is a difference between applying additional 
resources to countries, such as Denmark or 
Holland, and pouring resources into a bot- 
tomless well, such as Italy or Japan. 


Machine tools and other technological 
equipment are the most significant of all the 
mobile resources which Britain and the 
United States possess. For a century we 
sent them to Japan. Now we are pouring 
them into Russia, India, Brazil; even to the 
Congo and northern Africa. Such things are 
the basic equipment for making war. 
Through our export of machine tools we 
Anglo-Saxons have lost our monopoly on 
modern military power. If the process con- 
tinues the Negro, the Oriental, the Hindu, 
the Moslem, and the Malaysian will be able 
to make war as well as the European. In 
fact, the process has already gone so far that 
it is probably now beyond our control. 
There is nothing innate in any people which 
gives them the ability to create industrial 
and military power. It is, rather, a matter of 
resources plus the possession of a technology 
for using those resources. War-making is no 
longer the monopoly of the white man, and 
it will become less so in the future. More- 
over, future world wars are likely to go bad- 
ly for us, because the white man is decidedly 
in the minority in this world. Some sort of 
world government under which even the 
big, powerful nations would surrender their 
war-making powers, and certain other 
phases of their sovereignty, would seem to 
be necessary for our future survival. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


THE QUESTION OF COLONIES 

Closely related to the whole matter of 
resource control over the world is the colo- 
nial question. Spain achieved great national 
wealth from her colonies. More recently 
Britain, Holland, France, and Belgium have 
reaped great advantages from colonial 
empires. 


It would appear that a colony can be profit- 
able to the mother country in two ways: first, 
native labor may be exploited... . to produce 
goods at a very low cost; second, a nation may 
control the industry and trade of a colony. The 
prices for certain raw materials to other people 
may be fixed arbitrarily at high levels and thus 
yield handsome returns.? 


The exploitation of native labor has been 
gradually decreasing during modern times, 
and the Atlantic Charter promises to abol- 
ish it altogether within the near future. 
Colonial trade monopolies have also been 
declining of late, and it seems likely that 
they will be replaced eventually with an 
open-door policy such as the United States 
has insisted upon in the case of China. If 
these trends continue, colonies will apparent- 
ly lose their direct economic value to the 
owner nations. Some students of the ques- 
tion doubt that colonies have ever been 
economic assets if all of the costs involved 
are tallied up.® 

Despite their dubious economic value, 
colonies do have four real politico-geo- 
graphic values: (a) they are sources of mili- 
tary manpower; (b) they bestow political 
prestige; (c) they may be locations from 
which war can be waged; and (d) some of 
them are suitable for settlement. 

The colonial question will therefore never 
be disposed of by making the resources of 
existing colonies economically available to 
all nations through equal opportunity for 
trade. Several more fundamental solutions 
in the post-war world suggest themselves. 
First, a reapportionment of colonies among 
all nations of the world which may desire 
them. Second, mandating of colonies to 


7 Lathrop, op. cit. 


8G. Clark, The Balance Sheets of Imperialism 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1936). 
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certain selected nations under supervision 
by an international commission. Third, 
pooling of all colonies for international use 
under a world government. Fourth, com- 
plete abolition of colonialism, with inde- 
pendence for present subject peoples—such 
independence to be gradually attained under 
some form of international tutelage. 


PROBABLE EVENTUALITIES 


Natural resources are not a simple factor 
in the life of nations; they constitute a 
highly complex realm which contains 
the very essence of human existence—the natu- 
ral materials and values—the geographical 
goods which we transform into economic goods 
through the means of our technology, a process 
which we have misnamed production. The geog- 
rapher long ago learned that land is really an- 
other name for surface space and that its real 
virtues lie in the things which are present in 
that space. Geographically speaking, therefore, 
land is space equipped in varying amounts with 
various other natural resources. 


The ferocious and continuing struggle be- 
tween nations to possess space, and its as- 
sociated values and resources, has been in- 
volved in practically every war. This would 
suggest that it is an inevitable result of a 
world organized upon a basis of sovereign 
nationalism. This war will not end such 
struggle, and it is, therefore, futile to sup- 
pose that this is a war to end war. 

Resources are the very basis of human 
existence. Human life is, like all life, highly 
competitive. If the struggle for resources 
can be kept at the individual level it will 
produce only business competition; at the 
national level it produces war. The solution 
of war is, then, very largely the solution of 
nationalism. Until we face this problem 
squarely, it is idle to expect any real solution 
of the question of resources in the post-war 
world. Indeed, it may be forecast with fair 
assurance that we are not going to resolve 
the matter of world resources after the pres- 
ent war. What we can expect is some sort of 


9G. T. Renner, Conservation of National Re- 
sources: An Educational Approach to the Problem 
(New York: Wiley, 1942), p. 33. 
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patchwork arrangement which will be 
tolerable for a time. 

At present a considerable transfer and 
equalization of resources is taking place un- 
der the guise of a lease-lend program. As the 
war continues, this will increase, even to the 
point of depleting certain American re- 
sources; but this is essential to winning the 
war. After the war this transfer will be con- 
tinued for a time, partly as a device to win 
certain nations over to our ideology, but in 
even larger measure to rehabilitate deva- 
stated or impoverished peoples in former 


Axis-occupied areas. 


Out of the war will probably emerge four 
supernations: Russia, the United States, the 
British commonwealth, and China. These 
four states will presumably be the ones to 
make the decisions regarding the future 
division and allocation of resources. The 
obvious solution is some form of political 
union between these four superstates, with 
various federal groupings of the small states 
associated with them. Under their leader- 
ship colonialism should be abolished, trade 
restrictions reduced, investment monopolies 
ended, national boundaries readjusted, 
and ethnic minorities transferred and re- 
located. Before free trade should be in- 
stituted, however, certain social institutions 
in many nations would have to be modified. 
Otherwise, equal access to resources could 
only result in eventual disaster to those now 
enjoying high living standards from the pres- 
ent patterns of resource use. 

It is, perhaps, idle to expect any such 
developments as a result of this war. We use 
the term “United Nations,” but the war has 
as yet produced no union. We have a certain 
amount of unity in military action, but no 
political or economic unity. The war has 
thus far brought forth no international re- 
sources planning board, even though we are 
talking about post-war planning. It has not 
brought even any concrete statement of 
post-war objectives. If the urgency of this 
vast globe-encompassing war cannot make 
us set up such machinery, then it is not 
likely that we will do so when hostilities 
cease and the urgency has declined. 

We may, however, expect this war to 
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move us a step or two in the desired direc- 
tion. We will indubitably see the establish- 
ment of some form of international board of 
resources and trade, a modification of pres- 
ent-day colonialism, and a great outflow of 
Anglo-American money, machines, and 
machine tools to the relatively undeveloped 
parts of the world. Some minor readjust- 
ment of boundaries, and perhaps some eco- 
nomic and even political regrouping of 
peoples in Europe, also may possibly be 
effected. An awareness and appreciation of 
natural resources and their role in national 
and international life is arising and will con- 
tinue to increase throughout the world. 
Judging from past experience, however, our 
thinking about such things and our hand- 
ling of them will be mostly economic rather 
than geographic. 

The principal reason why we have so 
largely failed to deal intelligently with re- 
source use and control, with sociostatic 
pressures, and man-resource ratios, arises 
from our practice of leaving our human 
geography to the whims of history rather 
than realizing that it is something which can 
be planned and directed into desired chan- 
nels. Human geography has been a closed 
book to American education and public 
administration, particularly in its more ma- 
ture phases, such as geonomics, geopolitics, 
human ecology, and conservation of re- 
sources. 

War is terribly destructive; the world 
cannot stand many more wars like the pres- 
ent. Human beings can recover, but our 
natural resources cannot. A copper mine 
once worked out and the copper sent to the 
bottom of the ocean cannot be restored. We 
live not on our technology but upon our re- 
sources. Many of these latter are limited in 
amount; others, even normally replaceable 
ones, can be damaged beyond repair. A 
solution of the problem of men and resources 
must be found and found without too much 
delay. We will not find it, however, as long 
as our social scientists retain their pre- 
occupation with historical and institutional 
points of view and continue to ignore the 
geographical or ecological viewpoint. 
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THE CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS FOR A WORLD WITHOUT WAR 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


I. NO LASTING PEACE WITHIN 
CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 
AND SOCIETY 


Within the framework of contemporary 
(sensate) culture and with the type of so- 
ciety and man that express it, no enduring 
peace is possible. Regardless of what eco- 
nomic and political modifications may be 
made within such a framework, they can- 
not abolish international and civil wars, nor 
can they substantially decrease their mag- 
nitude or destructive ferocity. This gloomy 
statement is the only possible conclusion to 
be drawn from the relevant empirical facts, 
as well as from an analysis of the ‘“‘heart and 
soul” of modern culture, society, and man. 
Empirical evidence shows that, with the 
emergence and growth of this sensate cul- 
ture, society, and man, beginning with the 
thirteenth century and extending on to the 
twentieth century, the frequency and inten- 
sity of war have followed a clearly discern- 
ible trend. The data show that war steadily 
increased from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries, remained high throughout 
the eighteenth and the early nineteenth, de- 
creased to the level of the sixteenth century 
during the period 1820-1910, and then 
soared up to an unprecedented height dur- 
ing the twentieth century—the bloodiest 
century in all the thirty centuries of Greco- 
Roman and Western cultures.’ This move- 
ment of war, together with the unrivaled 
destructiveness and bestiality of the pres- 
ent war, convincingly demonstrates that 
modern culture, society, and man are bellig- 
erent in their very sociocultural nature, that 
their avowed pacifism is a mere illusion, and 
that interindividual (crime), civil, and inter- 


* See the data on the movement of the magnitude 
of war and revolution in my Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics, Vol. III (New York, 1937), and in Quincy 
Wright, A Study of War (Chicago, 1942). 
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national war is their inalienable character- 
istic. 

An examination of the main properties of 
this culture, society, and man leads to the 
same conclusion and makes the above move- 
ment of war comprehensible.’ 

Being an articulation of its major prem- 
ise that the true reality and values are sen- 
sory, this modern culture cannot help being 
pre-eminently empiricistic, positivistic, eco- 
nomically minded, and materialistic in its 
mentality; utilitarian and hedonistic in its 
ethics and law; sensualistic in its fine arts; 
and dynamic and relativistic in all its values. 
In accordance with its major premise, it puts 
the highest premium upon sensory values, 
beginning with wealth, material comfort, 
kisses, copulation, and popularity and end- 
ing with a thoroughly hedonistic, more rare- 
ly eudaemonistic, notion of happiness. In its 
decadent phase its scientific, religious, ethi- 
cal, and sociocultural relativism develops to 
such an extent that there results an extreme 
atomization of values, which to an ever in- 
creasing degree become devoid of any uni- 
versal validity, universal acceptance or re- 
jection, and universal binding and control- 
ling power. The clear boundary line be- 
tween truth and falsity, right and wrong, the 
beautiful and the ugly, the just and the un- 
just, tends progressively to disappear, every 
group and individual becoming the supreme 
arbiter in all these matters. This leads to an 
enormous increase in the number of inter- 
individual and intergroup conflicts over 
these issues. Such a situation results in a 
veritable sociocultural anomie, with all its 
mental, moral, social, and behavioral an- 


2 See a detailed analysis of the characteristics of 
modern sensate culture, societ’’ and man and the 
pertinent evidence in my Soc: « and Cultural Dy- 
namics (4 vols.) and The Crisis of Our Age (New 
York, 1941). Here I mention merely those traits 
most relevant to the topic. 
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archy. This anomie makes inevitable the 
emergence of sheer brute force, assisted by 
fraud, as the supreme ruler of human be- 
havior. This is uniformly accompanied by 
an extraordinary explosion of wars, revolu- 
tions, and crimes. Inasmuch as this rela- 
tivization of values in our present-day cul- 
ture has reached such a stage of anomie, the 
upsurgence of war and of bloody revolution 
in this century is a natural and inevitable 
consequence. 

There are other processes as well by 
which sensate culture, particularly in its 
stage of extreme relativism, leads to war and 
revolution. By putting a premium upon 
sensory values it molds in its own image the 
personality and conduct of its members. 
Each of these is impelled by it to secure a 
maximum share of sensory and material 
values, ranging all the way from wealth, 
kisses, freedom, popularity, and power on 
up to a maximum of Lebensraum, natural re- 
sources, markets, and world domination. 
An interindividual and intergroup struggle 
for these values develops and becomes the 
dominant drive in the life of individuals and 
groups, the main ethos and pathos of their 
existence. As long as universal values with 
their universally binding norms are active, 
they are able to moderate the ferocity of 
this struggle and inhibit the use of extremely 
antisocial means. But,as these values become 
relativized and atomized, their “brakes’’ 
cease to function, and eventually any 
means and any way becomes permissible 
as long as one is able to “get away with it.”’ 
The result is an explosion of violence in vari- 
ous forms, with the rise to power of pressure 
groups and of dictatorships and with an up- 
surge of crime, civil war, and international 
war. “To suppose that men who are filled 
individually with every manner of restless- 
ness, maddened by lust of power and speed, 
votaries of the god Whirl, will live at peace 
either with themselves or others, is the vain- 
est chimera,” rightly remarks one of the 
eminent American humanists.$ 

This conflagration of war and violence is 

3Irving Babbitt, The Breakdown of Internation- 
alism (a reprint from the Vation, June, 1915) p. 25. 
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hastened along by the general degradation 
of man’s value by sensate culture. Quite 
consistently with its major premise, it views 
man as a mere empirical “electron-proton 
complex,” a “reflex mechanism,” a mere 
“animal organism,” a “psychoanalytical 
bag filled with libido,” devoid of anything 
supersensory, sacred, or divine. No wonder 
that in such a culture man is treated in the 
same manner as we treat all the other sen- 
sory “complexes,” “mechanisms,” and ‘‘ani- 
mals’’: any individual or group that hinders 
the realization of one’s wishes is eliminated 
in the same way in which we liquidate a 
mosquito or a snake or “neutralize” any or- 
ganic or inorganic object that impedes the 
fulfilment of our desires. This explains why, 
in spite of all the vociferous claims by our 
culture as to its humanistic, humane, and 
humanitarian mission, it is, objectively, in 
its decadent phase, one of the most inhuman 
of all cultures, killing, mutilating, and de- 
grading human beings by the tens of mil- 
lions. 

Similarly, the basic institutions of con- 
temporary society are permeated by the 
same militarism and are incessantly gener- 
ating interindividual, civil, and internation- 
al conflicts. Private property, with its inevi- 
table differentiation into the excessively 
rich and the utterly miserable, generates 
persistent criminality, class antagonism, 
and class war. The state with its naked 
power policy of the Machiavellian raison 
d’état is an openly militaristic institution 
unrestrained by any of the ethical norms 
that are obligatory for private conduct. The 
same is true of our political parties: first 
and foremost they are fighting machines, 
using the spoils system, bribery, vitupera- 
tion, murder, and civil war as instruments 
in their struggle for spoils and power. Our 
occupational unions, beginning with labor 
unions and ending with capitalists’ associa- 
tions, are organized primarily for militant 
purposes, namely, the successful defeat of 
antagonistic organizations by whatever 
means may be necessary, whether there be 
strikes and lockouts or revolution and civil 
war. Even the family, so far as it imbues 
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the children with the cult of family egotism, 
power, and “‘success,”’ is shot through with 
the same militaristic spirit. Finally almost 
all our institutions glorify sensate power and 
success as the highest virtues. They method- 
ically inculcate a “fighting spirit’’ into 
everyone from the day of his birth to the 
day of his death. Our heroes are invariably 
fighting persons who successfully crush 
their rivals, whether on the football field, in 
cut-throat business rivalry, on a battle 
field, in political machinations, or in class 
war; and they are typified by our “world 
champions” in tennis, swimming, coffee- 
drinking, pole-sitting, and jitterbugging. 
Even our ‘“‘Superman”’ is the superman only 
because he “‘is faster than a bullet, more 
powerful than a locomotive,” and more mili- 
tant than Mars: he is forever in a fighting 
mess. 

Thus, whether we study the objective 
movement of war that has accompanied the 
emergence and growth of modern culture or 
whether we study the essential character- 
istics exhibited by it and the society and 
man expressing it, we cannot fail to see their 
pre-eminently militant sociocultural na- 
ture. War in its various forms, and especial- 
ly the war for sensory values, is their ethos, 
soul, and heart. Within their framework no 
lasting national or international peace has 
ever been or ever will be possible. 

This means also that most of the contempo- 
rary plans for a lasting peace are doomed to 
failure so far as they hope to achieve it within 
this framework by a mere job of repatching. 
Elementary inductive considerations will 
show this unequivocally. As patented pan- 
aceas against war, these plans offer an en- 
lightened self-interest; a specious “‘utilitari- 
an rationality”; emancipation from religion 
and absolutistic ethics; a greater and more 
extreme relativism of all values; a still 
greater dose of positivism, empiricism, ma- 
terialism, utilitarianism, and mechanisti- 
cism in all their varieties; a further expan- 
sion of literacy, schools, universities, news- 
papers, magazines, movies, the radio, and 
other “educational” instrumentalities; a 
still more rapid increase in scientific dis- 
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coveries and technological devices; a re- 
placement of all monarchies by republics, of 
all autocracies by democracies, of capital- 
ism by communism, socialism, and other 
sensate “isms”; dismemberment and dis- 
armament of the vanquished; a bigger and 
better “balance of powers” and various 
“Unions Now” in the form of diverse double, 
triple, and quadruple alliances on up to the 
League of Nations armed with a crushing 
military and police force; a higher economic 
plane of living, at least for the victorious na- 
tions; a more just distribution of natural re- 
sources; and so on and so forth. The hope- 
lessness of all these hopes is unquestionably 
shown by “‘an ugly fact” that with the emer- 
gence and growth of our modern culture and 
society from the thirteenth on to the twen- 
tieth century all these panaceas have been 
growing also; and yet their growth has been 
paralleled during these centuries by an in- 
crease of war instead of the decrease for 
which the plans contend. From such a 
“concomitant variation” only an idiot can 
conclude that these panaceas are suffocating 
war and that, when applied in a still greater 
dose, they could kill it forever. The only 
sound conclusion is that either the panaceas 
are perfectly impotent in the eradication of 
war or that, within the framework of this 
modern culture, society, and man, they 
work in favor of war rather than against it. 
For this reason these plans, especially those 
that call themselves “practical,” “realistic,” 
and “scientific,” are nothing but an illusion 
and self-delusion. Within a different frame- 
work, as we shall see, some of these measures 
can be helpful; within the contemporary one, 
they cannot and will not build a temple of 
enduring peace. 


II. THE CULTURE AND SOCIETY NECESSARY 
FOR AN ENDURING PEACE 


These gloomy conclusions do not mean 
that an enduring peace is generally impos- 
sible. They signify only that for its realiza- 
tion a new culture, with an appropriate kind 
of society and man, different from the con- 
temporary one, is in order. The essential 
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characteristics of these can be briefly 
summed up.‘ 

1. The new culture will put less emphasis 
upon purely sensory reality-value and more 
upon the truly rational and upon the super- 
sensory-metarational reality-value, viewing 
the true reality-value as an infinite mani- 
fold with three main aspects: sensory, ra- 
tional, and supersensory-metarational, each 
within its sphere being a true reality and a 
true value. This conception of the true 
reality-value, sponsored by Plato and 
Aristotle, Erigena, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Nicolas of Cusa, to mention but a few 
names, will replace the major premise of our 
sensate culture. Accordingly, the new cul- 
ture will be an articulation of this new major 
premise in all its main compartments: in 
its science, philosophy, religion, fine arts, 
ethics, law, and forms of social organization 
on up to the manners, mores, and ways of 
living of its individual and group members. 

2. Its science will study, through sensory 
observation, the empirical aspects of the 
infinite manifold; its philosophy will investi- 
gate through mathematical and syllogistic 
logic the rational and logical aspects of the 
true reality-value; its intuitive wisdom will 
give us the notion of the supersensory-met- 
alogical aspects of it through the intuition 
of great religious and ethical seers, great 
scientists like Sir Isaac Newton, great phi- 
losophers like Plato, great artists like Bee- 
thoven and Shakespeare, and great tech- 
nological inventors inspired to their achieve- 
ments by intuition.’ The history of human 


4 See a more detailed analysis of this new culture, 
society, and man in my paper, ‘‘The Task of Cultur- 
al. Rebuilding,”’ to be published in a volume to be 
entitled ‘Intellectual and Cultural Foundations of 
World Order,” by the Institute for Religious Stud- 
ies. 


SMany self-appointed pseudo-empiricists in 
their attack against intuition as a way of cognition 
of sui generis display a complete ignorance of how 
most of the great scientific, philosophical, techno- 
logical, ethical, religious, and artistic discoveries and 
inventions have really been made. If they were real 
empiricists and had empirically studied this problem, 
they would have learned the empirically undeniable 
fact that most of these discoveries and inventions 
have been initiated and inspired by intuition (see the 
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knowledge is a cemetery filled with wrong 
empirical observations, false logical reason- 
ings, and misleading intuitions. This means 
that, taken separately, each of these ways 
of cognition is fallible and that if it is to 
achieve a less fallibility it must have the co- 
operation and mutual verification of the 
other two ways of cognition. The outlined 
integralist system of truth gives us pre- 
cisely this organic integration, co-operation, 
and mutual verification of all three ways of 
cognition. As such, it promises to give a 
more valid, richer, and better-tested truth 
than that which the dominant, one-sided 
sensory cognition can give. It eliminates 
also the contemporary antagonism between, 
and mutual undermining of, science, phi- 
losophy, and religion. 


3. Instead of the excessively relativized 
and atomized utilitarian and hedonistic 
pseudo-norms of our culture—devoid of 
their universal binding-power, transgressed 
at every suitable occasion, and degraded to 
the level of mere Paretian “derivations,” 
Freudian Marxian “‘id- 
eological beautifications” of the economic, 
sexual, and other sensate “‘residues,”’ “‘com- 
plexes,” “drives,” and “‘interests’’—the 
ethics and law of the new culture, in accord- 
ance with its major premise, will be em- 
bodied in a set of universal norms binding 
and effectively controlling the behavior of 
all, unquestioned and undisputed in their 
ethical prestige by any other conflicting 
norm. In their content these universal 
norms will be a variation of the main ethical 
norms of practically all great religions and 
moral codes, from the elemental Golden 
Rule and Ten Commandments on up to the 
norms of the Sermon on the Mount as their 
sublimest expression. Such an ethics and 
law will stop the atomization of moral val- 


facts and literature on that in my Dynamics, IV, 746 
ff.; see also I. Sikorsky, The Story of the Winged-S 
[New York, 1942], chap. xxii; T. Langmuire. 
“Science, Common Sense and Decency” [presiden- 
tial address of this Nobel Prize winner to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
delivered in 1942], New York Times, December 27, 
1942). 
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ues, eliminate ethical and legal cynicism, and 
abolish the dictatorship of rude force and 
fraud as the supreme arbiters of human con- 
duct. 

4. Again in accordance with its major 
premise, the painting and sculpture, litera- 
ture and music, drama and architecture, of 
the new culture will be quite different from 
contemporary fine arts. Integralist beauty 
will be reunited with truth and goodness, so 
that the new fine arts will become a value- 
laden art instead of being an empty art for 
art’s sake. Instead of debunking the im- 
mortals, the new art will immortalize the 
mortals, ennoble the ignoble, and beautify 
the ugly. Instead of being negativistic, cen- 
tered around the police morgue, criminal’s 
hideouts, insane asylums, and sex organs, 
it will reflect mainly the eternal values, 
positive ideals, heroic events, and great 
tragedies and dramas. Like the comparable 
art of Greece in the fifth century B.c. and of 
Europe in the thirteenth century A.D., it 
will be an inspiring, ennobling, educating, 
and truly beautifying art instead of being a 
degrading, demoralizing, and enervating 
cult of social pathology, as contemporary 
art largely is. 

5. In such a culture man will again be re- 
garded as an end-value, as an incarnation 
of the divine manifold rather than as a mere 
biological organism, reflex-mechanism, or 
psychoanalytical libido, as he is usually re- 
garded now. The value of man will again be 
lifted far above the utter degradation into 
which he is now thrown. Accordingly, the 
practices, institutions, and relationships 
that turn man into a mere means for pre- 
dominantly sensate ends will largely dis- 
appear. 

6. Most of the social institutions that 
contradict the total character of this new 
culture will be eliminated. The dominant 
form of social relationships in such a society 
will be neither contractual nor compulsory 
but familistic, similar to the relationships 
among the members of a good family. The 
economic and political regimes of such a 
society will be neither capitalistic nor com- 
munistic nor socialistic, but familistic. The 
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enormous contrast between multimillion- 
aires and paupers, the rulers and the ruled, 
will disappear. Private property will be lim- 
ited and will be turned into a kind of public 
trusteeship. A decent minimum of the ne- 
cessities will be secured for all. The main 
motives for a socially useful economic and 
political life will be neither profit nor power 
but the motive of creative service to the so- 
ciety—similar to the motivation of great 
artists, religious leaders, scientists, and true 
philanthropists. Social institutions that 
contradict these purposes will largely dis- 
appear, those that serve them will be es- 
tablished and reinforced. 

7. The practical consequences of the es- 
tablishment of such a culture will be im- 
mense, especially in the field of human men- 
tality, conduct, and interrelationships. The 
new system of values and truth will abolish 
the contemporary antagonism between sci- 
ence, philosophy, and religion: they will all 
be inseparable organs of a unified system of 
truth, all pointing toward the same verities, 
validities, and values. The contemporary 
atomization and relativization of truth, 
goodness, and beauty will have been ter- 
minated. With this there will be an end to 
the contemporary mental, moral, and social 
anarchy. An age of certainty will replace 
our present age of uncertainty. Liberated 
from the gnawing tortures of uncertainty, 
the sapping poison of contradictions, and 
the weariness of confusion, the human mind 
will once more regain an inner harmony, 
peace, and happiness. With these qualities 
its creative vigor, self-confidence, and self- 
control will be restored. In such conditions 
most of the contemporary psychoneuroses 
will evaporate. Universalized truth will 
unite into one mind all of mankind. 

The general devaluation of that which is 
purely sensate will greatly weaken the con- 
temporary struggle for existence and for 
material values and will reinforce the quest 
for the rational and metarational values. As 
a result interindividual and intergroup an- 
tagonisms will greatly decrease, their brutal 
forms will wither, and man’s conduct will be 
ennobled and made truly social. The same 
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result will follow from the universalized eth- 
ical norms rooted into the heart and soul of 
men. Not so much by external sanctions as 
by inner power they will inhibit most of the 
antisocial actions and relationships, partic- 
ularly the bloody mistreatment of man by 
man, of group by group. The most brutal 
forms of crime, civil strife, and international 
warfare cannot thrive in such a cultural cli- 
mate and will greatly decrease. The same 
is true of brute force and fraud as the arbi- 
ters of human conduct. 

The new fine arts will contribute their 
share to the same effect. By virtue of their 
positive beauty they will educate, inspire, 
instruct, fascinate, and control human be- 
ings fully as much as the new science and re- 
ligion, philosophy, and ethics. Primarily de- 
voted to eternal beauty, the fine arts will 
serve also, as a by-product, the task of true 
socialization of Homo sapiens. In this way 
they will contribute generously to an elimi- 
nation of antisocial activities, relationships, 
and institutions in the human universe. 

Finally, through its regained harmony, 
peace, and happiness of mind the new cul- 
ture will make human beings less egoistic, 
irritable, quarrelsome, violent, and antiso- 
cial. Through a release of new creative 
forces in all fields of sociocultural activity it 
will make everyone a partner and partici- 
pant in the most sublime form of happi- 
ness—the happiness of a creative genius. 

In these and thousands of other ways the 
new culture will develop a new man—happy, 
generous, kind, and just to himself and to all 
his fellow-men. Within the framework of 
such a culture, society, and man neither in- 
terindividual war (crime) nor civil war nor 
international war can flourish. If they do 
not disappear entirely, they will certainly 
decrease to the lowest minimum known in 
human history. 

8. Such are the essential traits of the cul- 
ture, society, and man necessary for an en- 
during peace in interindividual, intergroup, 
and international relationships. Without 
this framework, as the main condition of 
peace, all the other panaceas against war are 
futile. With it, many of these will facilitate 


its realization. For instance, with this socio- 
cultural foundation the League of Nations 
and other forms of superstate government 
will faithfully and fruitfully serve the cause 
of peace. Without it, such a superstate 
government will be either as impotent as the 
defunct League of Nations or, what is still 
worse, may turn into a world tyranny as 
cruel as some of the “world empires” of the 
past. Without it the military and police 
forces of such a world government will cer- 
tainly be misused and will eventually serve 
the cause of war instead of the cause of 
peace. With it, all the state and superstate 
governments, no matter what may be their 
technical forms, will be true familistic de- 
mocracies. As such they will actively facili- 
tate the maintenance of peace. Without it, 
no formal republican or democratic regime, 
even if universally diffused, can ever help— 
no more so than in the past, when the demo- 
cratic and republican countries were at 
least as belligerent as the monarchical and 
autocratic® nations and when the growth of 
republican and democratic regimes for the 
last few centuries has been followed by an 
increase, rather than by a decrease, of war. 
Without this framework the further in- 
crease of scientific discoveries and techno- 
logical inventions will be of just as little 
avail as in the past, during which, beginning 
with the thirteenth century, they have 
steadily and rapidly increased up to the pres- 
ent time and have been followed by an al- 
most parallel increase of war. The same is 
true of the development of schools, univer- 
sities, books, magazines, papers, movies, 
radio, theaters, and all the other means of 
contemporary education. Beginning with 
the thirteenth century, they have been 
steadily increasing without any resulting de- 
crease of war, revolutions, or crime. This is 
still more true in regard to such panaceas as 
a more equitable distribution of the natural 
resources or a higher material standard of 

®See the data on the comparative belligerency 
and revolutionism of republican, democratic, and 
monarchical-autocratic countries in my Dynamics, 
Vol. III, chaps. xii, xiii, xiv; also A. Toynbee, A 


Study of History (London, 1939), IV, 141 ff.; 
Wright, op. cit., chap. xxii. 
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living or a more enlightened self-interest and 
utilitarian “‘rationality.”” Without the fore- 
going framework any truly equitable dis- 
tribution of the natural resources through- 
out all mankind is impossible, just as it has 
been impossible in the past. The states and 
nations will remain as egotistic and rapa- 
cious as they have hitherto been. Those who 
believe that a diffusion of democratic forms 
of government would change this forget that 
the so-called democracies of the past and the 
present have been fully as imperialistic as 
the autocracies. They forget also the un- 
pleasant but unquestionable fact that al- 
most all such democracies, beginning with 
the Athenian and ending with the contempo- 
rary ones, have been based upon the sever- 
est exploitation of colonies and “‘spheres of 
influence” or have consisted of a vast layer 
of semifree and unfree population many 
times larger than the full-fledged citizen- 
ship of such democracies. 

Likewise an “enlightened self-interest” 
and utilitarian “rationality” have been 
growing ever since the thirteenth century, 
without being accompanied by any de- 
crease of war. One of the reasons for this is 
the fact that from a deeper standpoint this 
self-interest turns out to be a blind egotism, 
and utilitarian “rationality” a most irra- 
tional illusion. Utilitarian rationality is de- 
fined as the use of the most efficient means 
for the realization of an end desired. Typi- 
cally, it has in view only the rationality of 
the means, and it neglects the rationality of 
the ends. The present war, which uses the 
most efficient and scientific means available 
for the defeat of the enemy is perfectly ra- 
tional from this standpoint; so also is the 
activity of a gang of efficient murderers, 
armed with the best techniques of murder, 
which is never caught or punished. These 
considerations show clearly that the truly 
rational action is that in which the ends as 
well as the means are rational. An action 
that uses rational means to irrational ends 
is particularly irrational. For this reason 
the utilitarian rationality of our society can- 
not regard war as irrational, and still less is 
it able to achieve the abolition of war. 


Likewise, without this framework, the 
panaceas suggested for the eradication of 
crime, rioting, revolution, and civil war can- 
not be effective. These irrational phenom- 
ena will remain and may even grow in spite 
of the panaceas, just as they have remained 
and grown during the centuries of the domi- 
nation of modern culture. Notwithstanding 
the fact that these panaceas have been ap- 
plied with especial liberality in the twen- 
tieth century, the glaring fact remains that 
neither crime, rioting, nor revolution has de- 
creased; nor has the family become any bet- 
ter integrated; nor have suicide and mental 
disease declined; nor has the intensity of the 
interindividual and intergroup struggle for 
existence diminished; nor, if we can measure 
happiness by the movement of suicide, has 
man become any more happy. If anything, 
the objective results have been exactly op- 
posite to what might be expected from the 
application of the panaceas. 

The net result of the preceding analysis 
is that the suggested framework of the new 
culture, society, and man is not the mani- 
festation of a preacher’s complex, nor is it 
the “impractical” indulgence of an arm- 
chair philosopher in his pet preoccupation, 
but rather is it a most practical, scientific, 
and matter-of-fact indication of the neces- 
sary conditions for a realization of the ob- 
jective—a lasting peace. Without it, all the 
other means to building a temple of lasting 
peace are bound to be impotent or will only 
produce even bigger and more terrible wars. 


III. PROSPECTS 


To this conclusion may be raised the ob- 
jection that the new sociocultural frame- 
work is itself unrealizable and utopian. If 
such an objection were valid, it would only 
mean that an enduring peace is impossible. 
In that case all rational persons should stop 
fooling themselves and others with the uto- 
pia of a mankind without war, bloody revo- 
lution, and crime and should resignedly ac- 
cept them as inevitable in the same manner 
in which we accept death. However, after a 
careful scrutiny, the objection turns out to 
be far less axiomatic and unquestionable 
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than it appears at first glance. In other 
words, the chances for a realization of the 
new framework, with the enduring peace 
that it implies, are not at all nil. 

| First, if mankind is going to live a crea- 
tive life and is not going to sink either into 
the somnolence of ‘ta benumbed and rumi- 
nating human herd” or into the tortuous 
agony of decay, the new framework is the 
only way that is left. The existing frame- 
work is so rotten and is progressively be- 
coming so destructive and painful that man- 
kind cannot creatively and contentedly live 
within it for any length of time. If it can- 
not be replaced by the new framework, then 
the end of mankind’s creative history, in one 
of the two ways just indicated, is inescap- 
able. But such a conclusion is far more fan- 
tastic in its pessimism than the facts of hu- 
man history warrant: in spite of the gravity 
of many of the great crises that have beset 
mankind throughout history, human beings 
have always been able somehow to create 
new forms of culture and society that have 
eventually terminated the crisis. For the 
present there is no evidence whatsoever that 
a new sociocultural renaissance is impossible. 

Second, the shift from a withered sensate 
culture to a form of culture somewhat akin 
to that just outlined has happened several 
times in the history of Greco-Roman, West- 
ern, and certain other great cultures. If it 
has been possible of occurrence in the past, 
there is every reason to suppose that it can 
recur in the future. 

Third, if the birth of the new culture were 
dependent entirely upon contemporary 
“utilitarian rationality,” its emergence and 
growth would be uncertain indeed. But 
fortunately such is not the manner in which 
one form of culture is ordinarily replaced by 
another. The replacement is usually a re- 
sult of the historical process itself, of gigan- 
tic, impersonal, spontaneous forces imma- 
nent in a given sociocultural framework; and 
only at a later stage does it become facili- 
tated by truly rational forces that plan and 
endeavor to build the new culture with all 
available scientific means. The spontane- 
ous forces immanent in our modern culture 


have already brought about its phase of de- 
cline and crisis; they have already under- 
mined its prestige and fascination to a con- 
siderable degree; they have already alien- 
ated from it a considerable portion of the 
population; they have robbed it of most of 
its charms: its security, its safety, its pros- 
perity, its material comfort, its happiness, 
its sensate freedom, and all of its main val- 
ues. Not in the classroom but in the hard 
school of life millions of people are being in- 
cessantly taught by these forces an unfor- 
gettable and indelible lesson, comprehen- 
sible by the plainest human being, that the 
existing framework is going to give them 
“stones” and bullets instead of bread; gigan- 
tic destruction in place of creative construc- 
tion; misery instead of prosperity; regimen- 
tation in lieu of freedom; death, mutilation, 
and suffering instead of security of life, in- 
tegrity of body, or bigger and better pleas- 
ure. With these charms progressively evap- 
orating, this modern culture of ours has no 
other great values by which to hold the 
allegiance of humanity. Like a pretty wom- 
an whose bodily charms have gone, it is 
destined to lose more and more the adher- 
ence of humanity until it has been entirely 
forsaken and dethroned from its dominant 
position in favor of a different sociocultural 
framework. This point has about been 
reached by our culture. Its magnificent 
creativeness, its prestige, and its charms are 
about over. 

Parallel with this defection of humanity 
from contemporary culture, the same spon- 
taneous forces are generating and increasing 
the quest for a different sociocultural frame- 
work one which is more creative and ade- 
quate and less destructive and painful. This 
quest is at the present moment the main 
item in the order of the day: almost every- 
one is busy with the problems of the future 
society and culture. Only a few, who noth- 
ing forget and nothing learn, still cherish 
ideas of a restoration of the past and a re- 
vitalization of a withered framework. The 
overwhelming majority understand—if not 
by calculation and logical analysis, then by 
plain horse sense—that this is impossible. 
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They recognize the necessity of some frame- 
work different from that which we have 
now. 


At this stage the truly rational forces 
enter the play and take a guiding hand in it. 
With all the available wisdom and knowl- 
edge and with a sense of supreme duty they 
endeavor to create various systematic blue- 
prints of the new sociocultural framework— 
to test them, to improve them, rejecting the 
less adequate ones and perfecting the better 
ones. New plans, with their philosophies, 
ideologies, and ways and means of realiza- 
tion, multiply, become more and more co- 
ordinated, more and more diffused, contin- 
ually accumulate a momentum and an ever 
increasing legion of adherents, until they 
become a tangible social force. This force 
grows and in thousands of ways begins sig- 
nificantly to influence human mentality and 
conduct, science and religion, philosophy 
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and ethics, fine arts and social institutions. 
The process is slow, develops erratically 
from day to day, and has many deviations, 
mistakes, and miscarriages of its own. Al- 
together, it takes several decades, even a 
few centuries, for its full realization. Sooner 
or later, however, it terminates in a de- 
thronement of the previously dominant 
sociocultural framework and in a rise to 
ascendancy of the new framework. 

In the case of our contemporary culture 
we have reached the point at which the ra- 
tional forces are about ready to enter the 
play. Together with the spontaneous forces 
of the historical process itself, they will be 
able to create a new sociocultural frame- 
work that will be a rough approximation to 
the one outlined above. When this objec- 
tive has been reached, the utopia of a last- 
ing peace will become a reality. 
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PROSPECT OF A WORLD WITHOUT RACE CONFLICT 


W. E. 


BURGHARDT DU BOIS 


ABSTRACT 
The philosophy of biological race differences which divide the world into superior and inferior people will 
persist after this war. This is shown in the persecution of Jews, the refusal to emancipate India, the relations 
between Asia and Europe, and the attitude toward South America and the Caribbean. To leave out discus- 
sions of race in post-war planning enables Europe and America to fight for democracy and the abolition of 
poverty while ignoring the fact that race prejudice makes this fight consistent with compulsory poverty, 
disease, and repression of most of the workers of the world. 


It is with great regret that I do not see 
after this war, or within any reasonable 
time, the possibility of a world without race 
conflict; and this is true despite the fact 
that race conflict is playing a fatal role in the 
modern world. The supertragedy of this war 
is the treatment of the Jews in Germany. 
There has been nothing comparable to this 
in modern history. Yet its technique and its 
reasoning have been based upon a race phi- 
losophy similar to that which has dominated 
both Great Britain and the United States 
in relation to colored people. 

This philosophy postulates a fundamen- 
tal difference among the greater groups of 
people in the world, which makes it neces- 
sary that the superior peoples hold the in- 
ferior in check and rule them in accordance 
with the best interest of these superiors. Of 
course, many of the usual characteristics 
were missing in this outbreak of race hate 
in Germany. There was in reality little of 
physical difference between German and 
Jew. No one has been able to accuse the 
Jews of inferiority; rather it was the superi- 
ority of the Jews in certain respects which 
was the real cause of conflict. Nevertheless, 
the ideological basis of this attack was that 
of fundamental biological difference show- 
ing itself in spiritual and cultural incom- 
patibility. Another difference distinguishes 
this race war. Usually the cure for race per- 
secution and _ subordination has _ been 
thought to be segregation, but in this case 
the chance to segregate the Jews, at least 
partially, in Palestine, has practically been 
vetoed by the British government. 

In other parts of the world the results of 


race conflict are clear. The representative of 
Prime Minister Churchill presiding over the 
British war cabinet has been the prime 
minister of the Union of South Africa. Yet 
South Africa has without doubt the worst 
race problem of the modern world. The na- 
tives have been systematically deprived of 
their land, reduced to the status of a labor- 
ing class with the lowest of wages, disfran- 
chised, living and working under caste con- 
ditions with only a modicum of education, 
and exposed to systematic public and pri- 
vate insult. There is a large population of 
mixed-bloods, and the poverty, disease, and 
crime throughout the Union of South Africa 
are appalling. Here in a land which fur- 
nishes gold and diamonds and copper, the 
insignia of the luxury and technique of mod- 
ern civilization, this race hate has flourished 
and is flourishing. Smuts himself, as politi- 
cal leader of the Union of South Africa, has 
carried out much of the legislation upon 
which this race conflict is based; and, al- 
though from time to time he has expressed 
liberal ideas, he has not tried or succeeded 
in basically ameliorating the fundamental 
race war in that part of the world. 

The situation in India is another case of 
racial conflict. The mass of people there are 
in the bondage of poverty, disfranchisement, 
and social caste. Despite eminent and 
widely known leadership, there has not 
come on the part of the British any effective 
attempt fundamentally to change the atti- 
tude of the governing country toward the 
subject peoples. The basic reason for this, 
openly or by inference, is the physical 
difference of race which makes it, according 
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to British thought, impossible that these 
peoples should within any reasonable space 
of time become autonomous or self-govern- 
ing. There have been promises, to be sure, 
from time to time, and promises are pend- 
ing; but no one can doubt that if these peo- 
ple were white and of English descent, a way 
out of the present impasse would have 
long since been found. 

There is no doubt but that India is a 
congeries of ignorant, poverty-stricken, 
antagonistic groups who are destined to go 
through all the hell of internal strife before 
they emancipate themselves. But it is just 
as true that Europe of the sixteenth century 
was no more ready for freedom and auton- 
omy than India. But Europe was not faced 
and coerced by a powerful overlord who did 
not believe Europeans were men and was 
determined to treat them as serfs to minis- 
ter to his own comfort and luxury. 

In India we have the first thoroughgoing 
case of modern colonial imperialism. With 
the capitalism built on the African slave 
trade and on the sugar, tobacco, and cotton 
crops of America, investment in India grew 
and spread for three hundred years, until 
there exists the greatest modern case of the 
exploitation of one people by another. This 
exploitation has been modified in various 
ways: some education has been furnished 
the Indians, a great system of railroads has 
been installed, and industrialism has been 
begun. But nothing has been done to loosen 
to any appreciable degree the strangle hold 
of the British Empire on the destinies of 
four hundred million human beings. The 
prestige and profit of the control of India 
have made it impossible for the British to 
conceive of India as an autonomous land. 

The greatest and most dangerous race 
problem today is the problem of relations 
between Asia and Europe: the question as 
to how far “East is East and West is West” 
and of how long they are going to retain the 
relation of master and serf. There is in reali- 
ty no difference between the reaction to this 
European idea on the parts of Japan and 
China. It is a question simply of the method 
of eliminating it. The idea of Japan was to 
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invoke war and force—to drive Europe out 
of Asia and substitute the domination of a 
weak Asia by a strong Japan. The answer of 
China was co-operation and gradual under- 
standing between Great Britain, France, 
America, and China. Chinese leaders are 
under no illusions whatever as to the past 
attitude of Europe toward Chinese. The 
impudence, browbeating, robbery, rape, and 
insult is one long trail of blood and tears, 
from the Opium War to the kowtowing be- 
fore the emperor in Berlin. Even in this 
present war and alliance there has occurred 
little to reassure China: certain courtesies 
from the British and belated and meager 
justice on the part of the United States, 
after the Soong sister had swept in on us 
with her retinue, jade, and jewels. There has 
not only been silence concerning Hong 
Kong, Burma, and Singapore but there is 
the continued assumption that the subjuga- 
tion of Japan is in the interest of Europe 
and America and not of Asia. American 
military leaders have insisted that we must 
have in the Pacific after this war American 
bases for armed force. But why? If Asia is 
going to develop as a self-governing, auton- 
omous part of the world, equal to other 
parts, why is policing by foreigners neces- 
sary? Why cannot Asia police itself? Only 
because of the deep-seated belief among 
Europeans and Americans that yellow peo- 
ple are the biological inferiors to the whites 
and not fit for self-government. 

Not only does Western Europe believe 
that most of the rest of the world is biologi- 
cally different but it believes that in this 
difference lies congenital inferiority; that 
the black and brown and yellow people are 
not simply untrained in certain ways of 
doing and methods of civilization; that 
they are naturally inferior and inefficient; 
that they are a danger to civilization as 
civilization is understood in Europe. This 
belief is so fundamental that it enters into 
the very reforms that we have in mind for 
the post-war world. 

In the United States the race problem is 
peculiarly important just now. We see to- 
day a combination of northern investors and 
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southern Bourbons desiring not simply to 
overthrow the New Deal but to plunge the 
United States into fatal reaction. The power 
of the southerners arises from the suppres- 
sion of the Negro and poor-white vote, 
which gives the rotten borough of Missis- 
sippi four times the political power of Massa- 
chusetts and enables the South through the 
rule of seniority to pack the committees of 
Congress and to dominate it. Nothing can 
be done about this situation until we face 
fairly the question of color discrimination 
in the South; until the social, political, and 
economic equality of civilized men is recog- 
nized, despite race, color, and poverty. 

In the Caribbean area, in Central and 
South America, there has been for four 
hundred years wide intermixture of Euro- 
pean, African, and Red Indian races. The re- 
sult in one respect is widely different from 
that of Europe and North America; the so- 
cial equality of Negroes, Indians, and mulat- 
toes who were civilized was recognized with- 
out question. But the full results of this cul- 
tural liberalism were largely nullified by the 
economic control which Western Europe and 
North America held over these lands. The 
exploitation of cheap colored labor through 
poverty and low prices for materials was 
connived at as usual in the civilized world 
and the spoils shared with local white politi- 
cians. Economic and social prestige favored 
the whites and hindered the colored. A 
legend that the alleged backwardness of the 
South Americans was due to race mixture 
was so far stressed in the world that South 
America feared it and catered to it; it be- 
came the habit to send only white Brazil- 
ians, Bolivians, and Mexicans abroad to rep- 
resent their countries; to encourage white 
immigration at all costs, even to loss of 
autonomy ;to draw color lines in the manage- 
ment of industry dominated by Europe and 
in society where foreigners were entertained. 
In short, to pretend that South America 
hated and distrusted dark blood as much as 
the rest of the world, often even when the 
leaders of this policy were known them- 
selves to be of Negro and Indian descent. 

Thus the race problem of South and Cen- 
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tral America, and especially of the islands 
of the Caribbean, became closely allied with 
European and North American practice. 
Only in the past few decades are there signs 
of an insurgent native culture, striking 
across the color line toward economic free- 
dom, political self-rule, and more complete 
social equality between races. 


There still is a residual sense of racial 
difference among parts of Europe; a certain 
contemptuous attitude toward Italy has 
been manifest for a long time, and the 
Balkans have been a byword for inefficiency 
and muddle. The pretensions of the Greeks 
to represent ancient Greek culture and of 
the Rumanians to be Roman have been 
laughed at by Western Europe. The re- 
mainder of the Balkans and Russia have 
been looked upon as Asiatic barbarism, 
aping civilization. As quasi-Asiatic, they 
have come in for the racial contempt poured 
upon the yellow peoples. This attitude 
greeted the Russian revolution and staged 
almost a race war to uphold tottering capi- 
talism, built on racial contempt. But in 
Eastern Europe today are a mass of awak- 
ening men. They know and see what Russia 
has done for her debased masses in a single 
generation, cutting across race lines not 
only between Jew and Gentile but between 
White Russians, Ukrainians, Tartars 
Turks, Kurds, and Kalmuks. As Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb declared: 


All sections of the community—apart from 
those legally deprived of citizenship on grounds 
unconnected with either race or nationality— 
enjoy, throughout the USSR, according to law, 
equal rights and duties, equal privileges and 
equal opportunities. Nor is this merely a formal 
equality under the law and the federal constitu- 
tion. Nowhere in the world do habit and custom 
and public opinion approach nearer to a like 
equality in fact. Over the whole area between 
the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea and the 
Central Asian mountains, containing vastly 
differing races and nationalities, men and wom- 
en, irrespective of conformation of skull or 
pigmentation of skin, even including the occa- 
sional African Negro admitted from the United 
States, may associate freely with whom they 
please; travel iu the same public vehicles and 
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frequent the same restaurants and hotels; sit 
next to each other in the same colleges and 
places of amusement; marry wherever there is 
mutual liking; engage on equal terms in any 
craft or profession for which they are qualified; 
join the same churches or other societies; pay 
the same taxes and be elected or appointed to 
any office or position without exception. 


This, Eastern Europe knows, while Western 
Europe is still determined to build its cul- 
ture on race discrimination and expects 
Russia to help her. But how far can Russia 
be depended upon to defend, in world war, 
British and American investments in Asia 
and Africa? 

The attitude of America and Britain to- 
ward De Gaulle is puzzling until we remem- 
ber that, since Gobineau, racial assumptions 
have entered into the relations between 
France and the Nordic world. During the 
first World War the United States was in- 
censed at the social equality attitudes of 
the “frogs,” while Britain as well as Ger- 
many resented the open dependence of 
France on her black colonial soldiers. One 
present great liberal statesman, Smuts, led 
a crusade against arming blacks in any fu- 
ture European war. Yet De Gaulle not only 
uses Senegalese soldiers but recognizes the 
Negro governor of a strategic French colo- 
nial province; while Burman, writing of the 
history of the Free French, exclaims: “I am 
witnessing a miracle, the rebirth of France 
in the jungles of Africa!” Racial caste and 
profitable investment after the war indicate 
a halt in our support of De Gaulle. France 
since the eighteenth century has insisted on 
recognizing the social equality of civilized 
men despite race. She has for this reason 
been regarded as traitor to the white colo- 
nial front, in government and in society, 
despite her investors who have supported 
British methods. Hitler is not the only mod- 
ern statesman who has sneered at “mon- 
grel”’ France. 

These are some but by no means all of 
the race problems which face the world; yet 
they are not being discussed except indi- 
rectly. The Atlantic Charter as well as the 
agreements in Moscow and Teheran have 
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been practically silent on the subject of race. 
It is assumed that certain fundamental 
matters and more immediate issues must be 
met and settled before this difficult question 
of race can be faced. Let us now ask our- 
selves if this is true. What are the funda- 
mental questions before the world at war? 

If we measure the important matters by 
current discussion, we may range them 
somewhat as follows: (1) defense against 
aggression; (2) full employment after the 
war; (3) eventual fair distribution of both 
raw materials and manufactured goods; (4) 
abolition of poverty; and (5) health. 

To anyone giving thought to these prob- 
lems, it must be clear that each of them, 
with all of its own peculiar difficulties, tends 
to break asunder along the lesions of race 
difference and race hate. Among the pri- 
mary factors entering into the discussion is 
the folklore and superstition which lurks in 
the mind of modern men and makes them 
thoroughly believe, in accord with inherited 
prejudice and unconscious cerebration, that 
the peoples of the world are divided into 
fundamentially different groups with differ- 
ences that are eternal and cannot be for- 
gotten and cannot be removed. This philos- 
ophy says that the majority of the people 
of the world are impossible. 

Therefore, when we discuss any of the 
listed problems, we usually see the solution 
within the frame of race and race difference. 
When we think of defense against aggres- 
sion, we are thinking particularly of Europe, 
and the aggregation which we have in mind 
is not simply another Hitler but a vaster 
Japan, if not all Asia and the South Sea 
Islands. The “Yellow peril” as envisaged by 
the German Emperor William II has by no 
means passed from the subconscious reac- 
tions of Western Europe. That is the 
meaning of world police and “‘our way of 
life.” 

When we think of the problem of unem- 
ployment, we mean especially unemploy- 
ment in the developed countries of Western 
Europe and America. We do not have in 
mind any fundamental change so far as the 
labor of the darker world is concerned. We 
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do not think of full employment and a living 
wage for the East Indian, the Chinese coolie, 
and the Negro of South Africa or even the 
Negro of our own South. We want the white 
laborer in England and in America to re- 
ceive a living wage and economic security 
without periodic unemployment. In such 
case we can depend on the political power 
of white labor to maintain the present in- 
dustrial organization. But we have little or 
no thought of colored labor, because it is 
disfranchised and kept in serfdom by the 
power of our present governments. 

This means, of course, that the industrial 
organization of these countries must be 
standardized; they must not clog their own 
avenues of trade by tariff restrictions and 
cartels. But these plans have very seldom 
gone far enough to envisage any change in 
the relations of Europe and America to the 
raw material of Africa and Asia or to ac- 
cepting any idea of so raising the prices of 
this raw material and the wages of the la- 
borers who produce it that this mass of labor 
will begin to approach the level of white 
labor. In fact, any such prospect the white 
laborers with votes in their hands would in 
vast majorities oppose. 

In both the United States and the Union 
of South Africa it has been the organized 
white laborers who have systematically by 
vote and mob opposed the training of the 
black worker and the provision of decent 
wages for him. In this respect they have 
ranged themselves with exploiting investors 
and disseminators of race hatred like Hitler. 
When recently in the United States the 
President’s Fair Employment Practices 
Commission sought to secure some steps 
of elementary justice for black railway 
workers, the railway unions refused even to 
attend the hearings. Only the Communists 
and some of the C.1.0. unions have ignored 
the color line—a significant fact. 

Our attitude toward poverty represents 
the constant lesion of race thinking. We 
have with difficulty reached a place in the 
modern white world where we can contem- 
plate the abolition of poverty; where we can 
think of an ‘industrial organization with no 
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part of its essential co-operators deprived of 
income which will give them sufficient food 
and shelter, along with necessary education 
and some of the comforts of life. But this 
conception is confined almost entirely to the 
white race. Not only do we refuse to think 
of similar possibilities for the colored races 
but we are convinced that, even though it 
were possible, it would be a bad thing for 
the world. We must keep the Negroes, West 
Indians, and Indonesions poor. Otherwise 
they will get ambitious: they will seek 
strength and organization; they will demand 
to be treated as men, despite the fact that 
we know they are not men; and they will 
ask social equality for civilized human be- 
ings the world over. 

There is a similar attitude with regard to 
health; we want white people to be well and 
strong, to “multiply and replenish the 
earth’; but we are interested in the health 
of colored people only in so far as it may 
threaten the health and wealth of whites. 
Thus in colonies where white men reside as 
masters, they segregate themselves in the 
most healthful parts of the country, pro- 
vided with modern conveniences, and let 
the natives fester and die in the swamps 
and lowlands. It is for this reason that Eng- 
lishmen and South Africans have seized the 
high land of Kenya and driven the most 
splendid of races of East Africa into the 
worst parts of the lowland, to the parts which 
are infested by the tsetse fly, where their 
cattle die and they are forced laborers on 
white farms. 

Perhaps in no area of modern civilized 
endeavor is the matter of race revealed 
more startlingly than in the question of 
education. We have doubts as to the policy 
of so educating the colored races that they 
will be able to take part in modern civiliza- 
tion. We are willing to educate them so that 
they can help in our industrial development, 
and we want them to become good work- 
men so long as they are unorganized. But 
when it comes to a question of real acquaint- 
anceship with what the more advanced 
part of the world has done and is doing, we 
try to keep the backward races as ignorant 
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as possible. We limit their schools, their 
travel, and their knowledge of modern 
tongues. 

There are, of course, notable exceptions: 
the Negro colleges of the southern United 
States, the Indian universities, and some 
advance even in university training in 
South Africa and in East and West Africa. 
But this advance is hindered by the fact 
that popular education is so backward that 
the number of persons who can qualify for 
higher training is very small, especially the 
number who can enter the professions nec- 
essary to protect the economic status of the 
natives and to guide the natives in avoid- 
ance of disease. In all these matters race in- 
terferes with education. 

Beyond this we have only to mention 
religion. There is no denying that certain 
missionaries have done fine work in amel- 
iorating the lot of backward people, but at 
the same time there is not a ghost of a doubt 
that today the organized Christian church 
is unfavorable toward race equality. It is 
split into racial sections and is not disposed 
to disturb to any great degree the attitude 
of civilization toward the Chinese, the In- 
dians, and the Negroes. The recent pro- 
nouncement of the Federation of Churches 
of Christ was a fine and forward-looking 
document, but it has aroused no attention, 
much less enthusiasm, among the mass of 
Christians and will not. The Catholic church 
never champions the political or economic 
rights of subject peoples. 

This insistent clinging to the older pat- 
terns of race thought has had extraordinary 
influence upon modern life. In the first 
place, it has for years held back the prog- 
ress of the social sciences. The social sciences 
from the beginning were deliberately used 
as instruments to prove the inferiority of 
the majority of the people of the world, who 
were being used as slaves for the comfort 
and culture of the masters. The social sci- 
ences long looked upon this as one of their 
major duties. History declared that the 
Negro had no history. Biology exaggerated 
the physical differences among men. Eco- 
nomics even today cannot talk straight on 
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colonial imperialism. Psychology has not 
yet recovered from the shame of its “in- 
telligence” tests and its record of ‘“conclu- 
sions” during the first World War. 

Granted, therefore, that this is the basic 
attitude of the majority of civilized people, 
despite exceptions and individual differ- 
ences, what must we expect after this war? 
In the first place, the British Empire is 
going to continue, if Mr. Churchill has his 
way, without “liquidation”; and there is 
slight chance that the English Labour 
party or any other democratic elements in 
England are going to be able to get past the 
suspensory veto of the House of Lords and 
the overwhelming social power of the British 
aristocracy. In America the control of 
wealth over our democracy is going to be 
reinforced by the action of the oligarchic 
South. A war-weary nation is going to ignore 
reform and going to work to make money. 
If, of course, the greedy industrial machine 
breaks down in 1950 as is did in 1929, there 
will be trouble; but the Negroes will be its 
chief victims and sufferers. Belgium has 
held its Congo empire with rare profit dur- 
ing the war, and the home land will recoup 
its losses in Europe by more systematic 
rape of Africa. So Holland will batten down 
again upon the South Seas, unless the Jap- 
anese interlude forces some slight change of 
heart. South America will become an even 
more closely integrated part of British and 
American industry, and the West Indies 
will work cheaply or starve, while tourists 
throw them pennies. 

The only large cause for disquiet on the 
part of Western Europe and North America 
is the case of Russia. There they are reas- 
sured as to the attitude of Stalin toward the 
working people of the Western world. Evi- 
dently he has decided that the Western 
European and American workers with votes 
in their hands are capable of deciding their 
own destiny; and, if they are not, it is their 
own fault. But what is going to be the atti- 
tude of Russia toward colonial peoples? 
How far and where and when is Russia 
going to protect and restore British and 
American investments and control in Asia 
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and Africa? Certainly her attitude toward 
the Chinese has shown in the past and still 
shows that she has the greatest sympathy 
with coolie labor and no love for Chiang 
Kai-shek. Will she have a similar attitude 
toward the other peoples of Asia, of Africa, 
and of the South Seas? If so, smooth resto- 
ration of colonial imperialism is not going 
to be easy. 

What now can be done by intelligent 
men who are aware of the continuing danger 
of present racial attitudes in the world? We 
may appeal to two groups of men: first, to 
those leaders of white culture who are will- 
ing to take action and, second, to the leaders 
of races which are victims of present condi- 
tions. White leaders and thinkers have a 
duty to perform in making known the con- 
clusions of science on the subject of biologi- 
cal race. It takes science long to percolate 
to the mass unless definite effort is made. 
Public health is still handicapped by super- 
stitions long disproved by science; and race 
fiction is still taught in schools, in news- 
papers, and in novels. This careless igno- 
rance of the facts of race is precisely the 
refuge where antisocial economic reaction 
flourishes. 

We must then, first, have wide dissemi- 
nation of truth. But this is not all: we need 
deliberate and organized action on the front 
where race fiction is being used to prolong 
economic inequality and injustice in the 
world. Here is a chance for a modern mis- 
sionary movement, not in the interest of 
religious dogma, but to dissipate the eco- 
nomic illiteracy which clouds modern 
thought. Organized industry has_ today 
made the teaching of the elementary prin- 
ciples of economic thought almost impossi- 
ble in our schools and rare in our colleges; 
by outlawing “Communistic” propaganda, 
it has effectually in press and on platform 
almost stopped efforts at clear thinking on 
economic reform. Protest and revelation 
fall on deaf ears, because the public does not 
know the basic facts. We need a concerted 
and determined effort to make common 
knowledge of the facts of the distribution of 
property and income today among individ- 
uals; accurate details of the sources of in- 


come and conditions of production and 
distribution of goods and use of human 
services, in order that we may know who 
profits by investment in Asia and Africa as 
well as in America and Europe, and why 
and how they profit. 


Next we need organized effort to release 
the colored laborer from the domination of 
the investor. This can best be accomplished 
by the organization of the labor of the world 
as consumers, replacing the producer atti- 
tude by knowledge of consumer needs. Here 
the victims of race prejudice can play their 
great role. They need no longer be confined 
to two paths: appeal to a white world ruled 
by investors in colored degradation or war 
and revolt. There is a third path: the extri- 
cation of the poverty-stricken, ignorant 
laborer and consumer from his bondage by 
his own efforts as a worker and consumer, 
united to increase the price of his toil and 
reduce the cost of the necessities of life. This 
is being done here and there, but the news 
of it is suppressed, the difficulties of united 
action deliberately increased, and law and 
government united in colonial areas to pre- 
vent organization, manipulate prices, and 
stifle thought by force. Here colored leaders 
must act; but, before they act, they must 
know. Today, naturally, they are for the 
most part as economically illiterate as their 
masters. Thus Indian moneylenders are the 
willing instruments of European economic 
oppression in India; and many American 
and West Indian Negroes regard as eco- 
nomic progress the chance to share in the 
exploitation of their race by whites. 


A union of economic liberals across the 
race line, with the object of driving exploit- 
ing investors from their hideout behind race 
discrimination, by freeing thought and 
action in colonial areas is the only realistic 
path to permanent peace today. 

A great step toward this would be an in- 
ternational mandates commission with na- 
tive representation, with power to investi- 
gate and report, and with jurisdiction over 
all areas where the natives have no effective 
voice in government. 
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PROSPECTS FOR A WORLD WITHOUT INTOLERANCE 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 


ABSTRACT 


Intolerance is here defined as any measure of hatred or bitterness between social groups. Five of these are 
discussed: national, political, religious, racial, and ideological. National friendships and enmities are arranged 
by officials and are highly impermanent, but peoples follow their rulers, unless disordered conditions pre- 
cipitate a revolution. Political parties attack one another in bitter words, but the wounds are quickly healed 
because of an underlying common allegiance to the state. Religious prejudice promises to be lessened by the 
war, since men of many faiths unite in a supreme effort at home and at the front. The prospects for a world 
without racial intolerance are very good in some areas and very bad in some others. Ideological differences 
between radical and revolutionary groups and their opponents promise to be even more acute with increasing 
intolerance, because of the irreconcilable ends and because the secret planning is believed to portend inter- 


necine strife. 


Even with cautious reservations the role 
of prophet is not lightly assumed by the 
competent sociologist. While prediction may 
be one of the ultimate ends of science, there 
are proximate ends to be first attained, and 
few of those who have ventured to forecast 
the future with confidence have been men 
whose words have carried weight. “Other 
things being equal” (which they never are) 
and present trend continuing’”’ (which 
it rarely does) are phrases with which our 
contemporary soothsayers seek to protect 
themselves. However, a world without in- 
tolerance—a world with no intolerance at 
all—does not impose a difficult task with 
respect to a forecast of the future. Few 
would deny that such a utopia is as remote 
as a world without malaria. Our discussion 
must be concerned with the prospects of a 
diminution of intolerance in specific areas 
and, what is not unthinkable, a melancholy 
increase in other places. 

Another initial obstacle concerns the 
difficulty of using the word “intolerance” 
objectively, as becomes a scientific concept. 
Once, in the days of fierce religious strife, 
men openly boasted that they were intoler- 
ant; but times have changed, or, at least, 
the word has suffered a semantic modifica- 
tion. In our day those accused of intoler- 
ance will deny the charge, for the word has 
taken on the character of an epithet. It is 
akin to the word “bigot” and is often used 
as Synonymous with “bigotry.” Now “big- 
ot” is a boomerang word, and only bigots 
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cry “‘Bigot.”’ He who uses the term, apply- 
ing it to others, disbars himself. 

Intolerance belongs in a group of words 
like “partiality,” “bias,” “prejudice,” ‘‘fa- 
naticism,”’ and so on, all of which are good 
and useful words, but none of which easily 
admits of inclusion in the list of scientific 
concepts, for they all imply the disapproval 
of the user and an imputation of reproach 
or guilt, precluding objectivity. 

Neither public sentiment nor the laws will 
tolerate the crime of murder; citizens con- 
victed of treason may be put to death; dan- 
gerous enemy aliens are kept behind barbed 
wire for the safety of the state; Mosely in 
England was confined without trial. None of 
these actions is branded as “intolerance,” 
for the word carries a certain odium, and we 
consider the action appropriate and just. 
On the other hand, the forcible ejection of a 
labor organizer from a southern town or the 
refusal of the people in a village in the Texas 
Panhandle to allow a Negro to reside there 
is labeled “intolerance” because we dis- 
approve. If one race of men holds fast to 
endogamy and forbids intermarriage with 
outsiders, such action would be considered 
wise and appropriate by those who insist on 
it and, at the same time, would be labeled 
“intolerance” by critics. 

We have the two words denoting oppo- 
sites, namely, “tolerance” and “intoler- 
ance,” but there is no verb “‘intolerate.” If 
there were (though surely we have words 
aplenty), it would appear that, when we 
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tolerate actions or persons, there is toler- 
ance but that, when we “‘intolerate,”’ there 
is no agreement on whether or not there is 
intolerance. Words have a way of acquiring 
an opprobrious meaning even when they be- 
gin as neutral words, as witness the deriva- 
tion of such words as “‘savage’’ or “‘knave.”’ 

Having made our peace with semantics— 
or at least waved a flag of truce—we may 
now proceed to our discussion by announc- 
ing that we are concerned with the pros- 
pects, in the world after the war, for unity, 
good will, co-operation, and harmony. What 
are the prospects for a world without hatred, 
discord, antagonism, resentment, and bitter- 
ness? And, since the millennium delays its 
coming, what are the prospects for at least 
an increase of harmony and concord—for a 
diminution of those sentiments which cause 
suffering and bring disaster? After the peace 
will the world be really and truly peace- 
ful? 

Let us limit the discussion to collective 
phenomena, group behavior. Our group re- 
lations are many and complex, and only a 
few can be chosen for examination. Let us 
consider five of them—five whose impor- 
tance is at once apparent: nationality 
groupings, political party affiliations, reli- 
gious memberships, racial groups, and class- 
conscious social groups. These groups ex- 
hibit characteristic conditions and distinct 
problems, and we may consider the possibili- 
ties of peace or conflict, harmony or discord, 
with reference to each of these in turn. 

First, then, the prospect of good will be- 
tween the nations of the world. The relation 
of one nation to another is of supreme im- 
portance to the citizens and, at the same 
time, largely beyond their control. A mili- 
tary alliance may result in disaster and in 
ruin, but military alliances are not made by 
peoples; of necessity these are arranged by 
a small group of officials in power at the 
time. There is a widespread belief that the 
Italian people did not want to go to war. 
The notion that the responsibility rests on 
“one man and one man alone”’ may be an 
oversimplification, but it was relatively a 
very small group of men who brought their 


present sufferings and woe upon the forty- 
five millions of Italians. 

The small group of officials who deter- 
mine the foreign policy of nations are con- 
cerned with security and with power which 
insures security and prestige—moral consid- 
erations are admittedly secondary. The past 
conduct of a prospective ally is irrelevant. 
A contemporary leader recently declared 
that he would make a pact with the devil in 
order to overcome the enemy, although it 
must be admitted that, once such an alliance 
is made, the devil is usually redefined as an 
angel of light. 

The official friendships of nations are 
among the most transitory and imperma- 
nent of human relations. The foe of today 
may be the ally of tomorrow. Finland, the 
object of universal sympathy, can become, 
a few weeks later, the object of suspicion 
and hostility. Russia, excoriated and de- 
nounced, can quickly be accepted as a heroic 
ally. 

There is nothing new in all this. Not only 
has it always been so but it must always 
have been so when sovereign states sought 
to preserve their sovereignty and security. 
No responsible leader could be excused for 
acting on sentimental grounds to the detri- 
ment of his country’s interest. No blame 
attaches to such conduct, for survival is 
the first duty of nations. 

That alliances are made and broken as 
expediency dictates is not remarkable but 
that the people of the nation should so 
quickly and promptly change their own al- 
legiance and sentiments does raise an in- 
teresting question. It testifies eloquently to 
the strength of the sentiment of patriotism 
and to the esprit de corps that moves-a 
people to stand by and support their leaders 
as against other nations, whatever those 
leaders may do. Objections may be urged to 
accepting the slogan, “My country, right or 
wrong,” and cogent ethical arguments have 
been made against it; but, when foreign 
relations are involved, the people seem al- 
ways to act on just such a principle. Minor 
criticisms are uttered and small groups may 
strike a discordant note, but these are 
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negligible. The people as a whole will always 
“go along.” 

The people “go along,” but the stark 
realism and the single-minded regard for 
the military security of the state which de- 
termine the actions of diplomats are not 
enough to secure the allegiance of the pub- 
lic. The announced reasons for a change in 
policy and the propaganda issued in defense 
of it must be presented in moral terms. 
Though the sincerity of the leaders may 
often be lacking, it is a tribute to the moral 
character of the common man that he must 
be assured that the actions of his leaders are 
right and just. 

Whether it is always true, as Sumner 
argues, that might is right, it can hardly be 
denied that the title to such areas as Cali- 
fornia, Burma, Hong Kong, and Tunis rests 
on force and conquest. The list of such 
“rights” would be so long that we should 
have to trace our way back into the very 
beginnings of recorded history and into that 
unrecorded history which anthropology and 
archeology seek to restore. But time gives a 
valid claim if there is interval enough, al- 
though the Zionists go back nearly two 
thousand years in their claim for title. The 
right of conquest thus is transformed into a 
moral claim, while at the same time the 
right to dispossess the present occupants is 
also defended on moral grounds. Though 
leaders may be ever so cynical, the people 
whom they address always want to feel that 
they are doing right. 

We may assume, therefore, that the lead- 
ers of the nations which are free to act in- 
dependently will arrange their friendships 
and alliances according to their conceptions 
of the interests of power and security and 
that there will be friendship between those 
nations which have made covenants and ill- 
feeling against those whom the rulers leave 
on the outside. The sentiments of the people 
follow the decisions of the foreign office. 

What has been said applies particularly 
to those nations in which the people are liv- 
ing a normal and stable existence. But there 
is a complicating fact concerning the rela- 
tions between the Allied powers and those of 
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the Axis, an Axis which we assume will go 
down in defeat. Much of Europe and Asia 
will have been reduced to a shambles in 
lands where the dead number millions, not 
all of them soldiers. The attitude of the vic- 
tors toward the conquered cannot be com- 
placent. Wounds are long in healing, and the 
demand for vengeance will be insistent. 
Here, again, the small group of men who im- 
pose the settlement have the chief responsi- 
bility. Sometimes it is possible to satisfy a 
whole nation, at least in large measure, by 
allowing them to look at the altered lines on 
a redrawn map. But, in spite of all that any 
human agency can do, it will be a long time 
before Germany, Italy, and Japan are 
looked upon with any considerable degree of 
tolerance. 

As to the conquered countries and their 
people, much will depend on the terms ac- 
corded them when their fate is meted out. 
At present, for better or for worse, many are 
insisting that the cry shall be “Vae victis.” 
So the Romans cried at Carthage, but it is 
improbable that any attempt will be made 
to exterminate whole populations. A gener- 
ous peace seems highly improbable, and 
even a negotiated peace has been precluded. 
Punishment of guilty leaders is in the pro- 
gram; but from Joan of Arc to Napoleon the 
guilty leaders of one day have become the 
martyrs of a later time. A vindictive peace 
will assuredly entail a transmissable bitter- 
ness, transcending all individual lives, keep- 
ing alive the fires of hatred and repressed 
hostility for centuries—for the memory of a 
people is long. Poland remembered for a 
hundred years, Bohemia for three centuries, 
and some peoples for much longer periods. 
Justice will, indeed, be attempted, but the 
injured party is not commonly trusted to 
administer the penalty, and a treaty, signed 
at the point of a gun, loses some of its sacred 
character. 

Just what the final terms will be are as 
yet unannounced in detail; indeed, they are 
at present in detail unknown. Until these are 
revealed or, better, until these are actually 
enforced, it might be better for the prophet 
to hold his tongue. 


When we turn to the question of partisan 
politics in a representative government, we 
are on firmer ground, since the field of op- 
erations is better known and the area is 
much more limited. The United States and 
the British Commonwealth maintain oppo- 
sition parties, but Italy, Germany, Russia, 
and China have abolished them. In a repre- 
sentative government, party politics often 
indeed engenders much bitterness; but this 
is neither serious nor permanent, for, 
however savage may be the campaign 
speeches, hard words are forgotten when the 
election returns are compiled. Defeated can- 
didates send congratulations to the victor. 
In the primary elections in America this 
takes on an amusing form—each of the rival 
candidates excoriating the others, and then 
all of the defeated, a few weeks later, work- 
ing industriously for the very man whom 
they had declared to be unfit for the office. 
Everyone understands, for the American 
primary campaign is merely a rough but 
friendly game. 

Party politics in a democratic state are in 
active opposition but are, at the same time 
basically united by an underlying common 
loyalty and unity of purpose, and therefore 
the danger of lasting intolerance and per- 
manent bitterness is at a minimum. Neither 
side seeks to annihilate the other or, indeed, 
to reduce it to impotence, for the existence 
of an opposition is regarded as desirable and 
even essential to the functioning of the mod- 
ern democratic state. In a dictatorship the 
opposition party is liquidated: in a demo- 
cratic government it is encouraged; for both 
sides, and all sides when there are more than 
two, profess to be devoted to the welfare of 
the state and to the maintenance of the 
existing form of government and are ac- 
cepted as being so devoted. 

For the opposition party is held to render 
a distinct service to the state itself and 
even to the party in power. This truth is at 
times obscured and sometimes forgotten, 
but it remains a truth. Just as the church 
owes a debt to the heretics who compel a 
restatement of the doctrine and a reform in 
practice, so the opposition leaders and the 
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opposition press may greatly assist the 
dominant party. It is sometimes difficult to 
see this when attacks are made on the New 
Deal by a press that is violent and _ ill- 
tempered, and yet the statement can be 
successfully defended. The New Deal pro- 
gram was a vast undertaking requiring 
many thousands of new and untrained offi- 
cials and the creation of a so-called bureauc- 
racy, highly centralized. No such under- 
taking could be expected to operate without 
some friction and some mistakes. Had there 
been no criticism and no opposition to call 
attention to abuses and malfunctioning, 
serious mistakes would undoubtedly have 
gone uncorrected. That the criticism is 
sometimes unfair and the charges unfounded 
may be freely admitted, but it is well for 
officials to know that someone is watching. 
Similarly, this war in which we are engaged 
is a better war and more skilfully conducted 
because of the vigilant, if partisan, opposi- 
tion. 

The political parties of which we are 
speaking are divided on details but united 
on fundamentals. They seek the same end, 
the welfare of the state, although they are 
divided on what policies will best promote 
that welfare. Different parties may, and 
usually do, represent divergent interest 
groups and respond to the pressure of these 
groups, but they seek by compromise to 
reconcile what is assumed to be reconcilable. 
The game is rough and sometimes heads are 
broken (this also happens in football), but 
the game has rules which all acknowledge. 
A candidate may prophesy ruin if his op- 
ponent is chosen, but afterward he may 
laugh it off as mere campaign oratory. Such 
political differences can never produce the 
lasting bitterness that approaches intoler- 
ance. 

In totalitarian states the opposition 
party is not tolerated and is accurately held 
to be inimicable to the existing regime. The 
situation is thus entirely different, and the 
opponents are put to death, imprisoned, 
driven underground, or exiled. Sometimes 
they escape from the country, but they are 
never tolerated. 
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The question of religious intolerance can 
be briefly disposed of because it is so easy. 
In the armed forces millions of men have 
been chosen by lot, and all the different 
faiths are mingled in one organization with 
a mightly purpose to win the war. It could 
have been freely predicted that association 
under such conditions would result in mu- 
tual understanding and increasing tolerance, 
and the testimony of soldiers and chaplains 
alike has confirmed the assumption. Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews are comrades 
in a cause, and faith, reduced to a greatly 
simplified creed, is said to be characteristic 
of the soldier. Men in peril of death in battle 
or in shipwreck are strengthened in faith by 
their deliverance, while those who are lost 
do not return to sound a discordant note. 
Even the official atheism of the Russian 
Communist party is passed over, for, when 
men fight for a common end, they do not 
look for differences, even in religion. 

The same unity of feeling on the home 
front produces the same effect. Concentra- 
tion on the winning of the war makes men 
and women willing and eager to welcome 
others into the co-operative effort and pro- 
motes religious tolerance. Religious differ- 
ences will still exist after the war, and the 
competition and even conflict between the 
groups will hardly disappear, but much will 
be accomplished in the direction of what the 
sociologists call accommodation. 

Those religious groups and individuals 
who are consciously opposed to the war are 
not so fortunate. The morning newspaper 
which appeared the day this article was 
typed gives the name and address of a 
young man who, on yesterday, was sen- 
tenced to the federal prison for three years 
of hard labor for the crime of pacifism. 
Democracies are fighting for the rights of the 
individual and for the freedom of religion, 
but they do not tolerate anyone whose con- 
science opposes the war. Whether this is in- 
tolerance depends on the ethical point of 
view of him who judges, but there are many 
who have chosen to suffer the penalty rather 
than do what they contend is sin. 
| The subject of racial intolerance is of the 
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highest importance, and its treatment could 
well occupy far more space than the brief 
remarks that shall here be made. The out- 
look is spotty; there will be less of ill feeling 
in some areas and probably more antago- 
nism in others. Racial prejudice is, unlike 
the feeling toward political states, relative- 
ly independent of formal and official action. 
It is a matter of the mores and not of the 
laws. One can have little reason to expect 
any decrease of antagonism toward the 
Japanese and every reason to anticipate 
an increased antagonism for a long time to 
come. Officially, the Chinese are now to be 
accepted as immigrants with their appro- 
priate quota, but the acceptance of Chinese 
as assimilable citizens is a long way off. 
Australia forbids the entrance of any mem- 
ber of the colored race, and there is no in- 
dication of any change in their policy. 
There is the possibility of an unprece- 
dented rise of race feeling as a sort of 
countermovement in the East Indies and 
Southeast Asia. Just as in Haiti there is a 
prejudice against the white man, so it is not 
improbable that the natives of the Indies 
may manifest a similar reaction against the 
impassible color line that has existed there 
ever since the early European conquest. 
The most serious racial tension in Amer- 
ica concerns the Negro, and prophecy here 
is fraught with uncertainty.Officially and by 
law, many of the discriminations have been 
abolished. Leftist labor groups have, in 
many instances, discovered that their eco- 
nomic class consciousness has overcome their 
racial antagonisms. Much of the anti-Negro 
feeling has arisen from the competition of 
the Whites at the bottom of the economic 
ladder, and this situation is changing. On 
the other hand, a too rapid advance may be 
followed by a reaction after the war. The 
Negro has always been tolerated in Amer- 
ica, but, while tolerated, a group can be 
shunned. The outlook is ambiguous, with 
the probabilities favoring some improve- 
ment in the relations between the races. 
The fifth and last area of conflict or in- 
tolerance that it was proposed to discuss is 
the issue between the class-conscious group 
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of the extreme left and the defenders of the 
existing capitalistic system. It is in no sense 
invidious to speak of them as revolutionary, 
since in press and on platform their repre- 
sentatives seriously announce such aims. 
They are militant, well organized, and very 
active. Their numbers are probably well 
known to themselves, but they do not reveal 
them to their enemies. For they have ene- 
mies and regard themselves as enemies of 
the existing system and of those who sup- 
port it. They are represented in every 
civilized country from China and India to 
France and the United States. 

This has, of course, no reference to the 
larger labor unions in America—coal- 
miners, railway brotherhoods, automobile 
workers, and so on—who are continuing 
their struggle to secure for themselves a 
betterment of their conditions and a larger 
share of the national income. These groups 
sometimes fight with great energy and some- 
times with no little hostility, but they oper- 
ate within the existing political system 
and seek to use their political power to 
secure their ends after the manner of all 
pressure groups, from dairy farmers to the 
silver senators. 

But the class-conscious revolutionary 
groups are very different, since they find 
themselves not only opposed to the system 
of private profit but, unlike the Socialist 
party in America, convinced that the 
changes they desire cannot be brought about 
by peaceful means or the normal demo- 
cratic processes of campaigning and voting. 
This is far from being a new movement, it 
being nearly a hundred years since the pub- 
lication of the manifesto of Marx. The 
events of the last twenty-five years have, 
however, greatly increased the importance 
of the agitation and augmented the numbers 
of those who plan to organize society on a 
different basis and who are of the opinion 
that it cannot be done peaceably. 

In the nature of the case, the activities of 
a revolutionary group must be largely 
secret; it would be suicidal for a minority 
group to declare openly their intention to 
overthrow the government of the country. 


And, because so much is secret, there are 
many inevitable consequences, one of which 
has to do with the methods that are em- 
ployed by their opponents, defenders of the 
status quo, in combatting the movement. 
If a man is accused of being a revolutionist, 
actually engaged in attempts to overthrow 
the government, he will, if innocent, answer, 
“No.” But if he is, in fact, an enemy of the 
government seeking its overthrow, he will 
also answer, ‘‘No.”’ The same thing can be 
said of his comrades and confederates when 
questioned about him or brought as a wit- 
ness against him. The Fascists in England 
and elsewhere wore a distinctive dress—a 
colored shirt was the usual badge—but the 
revolutionary of the left adopts, of necessity, 
secret methods. The result is that the gov- 
ernment of every country, in combatting 
such movements, employs its own secret 
methods of counterespionage and _ secret- 
service agents. The F.B.I. has its counter- 
parts in every country. 

These “ideological” differences have been 
brought prominently to the fore during this 
second World War and have introduced new 
complications and very difficult tasks in 
dealing with the conquered areas and else- 
where. In Italy at the present moment the 
victors are engaged in the attempt to dis- 
cover the personal philosophy of the men 
whom they intrust with responsibility for 
local or national leadership. Nor is it enough 
for an official to profess a creed in harmony 
with the requirements of the authorities— 
he must demonstrate it or be rejected. The 
same situation obtains in the attempt of the 
governments of America and Britain to sup- 
port a French organization, at this writing 
in Africa. Words and professions are of no 
value, reliance being placed on past conduct 
and former associations. In France and in 
Italy the conflict is with those of the right; 
in other places it is the left who are sought 
and opposed. 

It is easy to see why bitterness and in- 
tolerance are inseparable from such a strug- 
gle. Not only are the aims of the two parties 
incompatible but the very effort to discover 
and weed out those who are believed to be 
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subversive involves charges of evasion, con- 
cealment, and mendacity. Worse than this, 
it necessitates the use of spies whose trust- 
worthiness is often under suspicion. Sup- 
porters of the accused will charge the agents 
of the government with unfairness and per- 
secution and insist that selfish interests and 
not the welfare of the state are being served. 
They are met with the retort that the agents 
of the government are confronted with eva- 
sion, prevarication, and dishonesty. The 
United States Senate recently passed a 
measure naming three public servants, set- 
ting a time limit to their services, and for- 
bidding their reappointment without formal 
approval after submission of their names. 
The action was taken in spite of the protests 
of loyalty on the part of the men involved 
and on the basis of affiliation with various 
organizations and certain published utter- 
ances. Controversy of the bitterest kind re- 
sulted, and no wonder. To question a man’s 
word and to impugn his honesty is a sure 
way to promote discord, hostility, and in- 
tolerance. 

With neither side admitting the sincerity 
or honesty of the other, the outlook is for an 
unrelenting conflict. This writer recently 
listened to a speaker who declared that the 
differences between him and his comrades as 
opposed to the defenders of the present sys- 
tem could only be settled by bloodshed— 
conference tables, he declared, were useless. 

There is small reason to expect a lessening 
of this conflict after the war. The final solu- 
tion may be some compromise, but, in more 
than one country, it has meant a bitter and 
bloody struggle. It may well be that in 
America the issue rests on the success of the 
efforts to secure full employment and on the 
progressive extension of social security 
legislation. Some problems we must leave to 
our children; perhaps this is one of them. 

To summarize, our venture into the field 
of prophecy has yielded the following con- 
jectures. Nations will be arrayed in friend- 
ships and alliances standing opposed to 
other nations and groups of nations, but 
these groupings, being arranged by officials, 
are easily altered and do not preclude 
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sudden changes in allegiance. The citizens 
of each country can be expected to follow 
the leaders in giving and withholding 
friendship. 

The feelings of the inhabitants of the con- 
quered countries will depend on their con- 
ception of the justice of their treatment by 
the victorious powers. A harsh or vindictive 
peace, or a peace that is strongly believed 
by those who are overcome to be harsh and 
vindictive, will leave seeds of bitterness that 
will not fail to produce, in future years or 
perhaps future generations, a melancholy 
harvest. 

The Army of the United States is now 
training a carefully selected group of supe- 
rior men to have charge of the reconstruc- 
tion in the conquered lands. They are also 
training a large number of highly selected 
young soldiers to be junior officers in the 
army of occupation. These latter are being 
given intensive instruction in the language, 
customs, geography, and social history of 
the areas, including Germany, with a view 
to securing efficiency and intelligence in the 
administration. Much will depend on the 
orders and instructions given to these men 
and on the manner in which they perform 
their duties. 

The prospect for partisan bitterness and 
conflict appears to be very remote. Political 
parties are often like opposing lawyers in a 
courtroom; they abuse each other during 
the trial, but, when the verdict is rendered, 
they often shake hands and go out together 
to get a drink. 

As to religious intolerance after the war, 
we saw, or at least we thought we saw, 
reasons to believe that the common effort in 
waging a war would produce, at home and 
in the armies, an enhanced tolerance. 

As to racial intolerance, we should expect 
more toward some (e.g., the Japanese) and 
less toward others (e.g., the Chinese). As to 
the racial groups at home we leave the ques- 
tion open; there are too many variables to 
permit a ready solution of the equation. 

And, finally, concerning the “ideologi- 
cal” conflict, as it has come to be called, all 
signs seem to point to an increasingly sharp 
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and bitter struggle. When the intellectuals 
begin to write advocating the revolution, it 
is taken as a herald of the coming storm. 
An interesting feature of the revolutionaries 
is that the intensity of the fires of class 
hatred seems to melt away completely all 
race prejudice. Formerly the same convic- 
tions caused them to rise above nationalism 
also, but the stars have conspired against 
them in this regard. 

Will it be a better world after the war? 
What a question! Cities in ruins; vast areas 
devastated; natural resources depleted; vast 
reserves of coal, iron, oil, lumber, copper, 
and the rest gone forever and into no con- 
structive effort; millions of the finest, 
strongest, healthiest, and bravest young 
men slain and multimillions more mutilated 
or driven insane; women widowed while 


virgins of their mates whom they have never 
seen; starvation and devastation over ap- 
palling areas; stunted bodies of children too 
hardy to perish—all these, besides the 
hatred, ill will, lies, and hypocrisy on a gi- 
gantic scale. These, and much worse than 
these, result from modern total war. 

There are, indeed, those who glory in the 
war and prophesy good to come out of it; 
but they are false prophets; for they are the 
Same men who insist that this must be the 
last war. Why, in heaven’s name? If war 
brings such good, should we not plan for 
more and greater wars? 

It were wiser to admit that war is a mon- 
strous calamity. Our saddened children can 
only try to save what is left and resolve to 
avoid the blunders of their fathers. 


LAKE Forest, ILLINOIS 
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A WORLD WITHOUT PSYCHIC FRUSTRATION 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


Frustration and gratification are functions of each other. Frustration has a useful role to play as part of 
the developmental process of adaptation. Only those frustrations which leave no hope of solution and are 
therefore wholly destructive in effect can and should be eliminated. 


The editor’s request to write about a 
world without frustration is an embarrass- 
ing one for a psychiatrist, because one of the 
most outstanding phenomena with which he 
deals in his daily practice is frustration. 
When he turns from mental sufferers to 
what is supposed to be the -normal man, 
frustration as a central phenomenon still 
glares into his eyes as a universal experience. 
To him, a world from which frustration is 
banished appears a fantastic utopia. He 
knows that the Garden of Eden, the Golden 
Age—whether projected into the past or, 
as the millennium, into the future—is a 
wishful fantasy. Frustration as a psycholog- 
ical experience is such a fundamental aspect 
of life that he is inclined to question the 
desirability of a world without it. He would 
even doubt whether life, as a biological 
phenomenon, would be possible in a uni- 
verse where frustration has been fully 
eliminated. 

The emotional experience which we call 
frustration is an essential part of life. It 
appears in the consciousness as a state of 
unfulfilment, discomfort, lack of satisfac- 
tion. It stimulates the organism to new at- 
tempts at gratifying the need or desire which 
has been thwarted, to try out new methods 
and make new experiments. It is theoretical- 
ly conceivable to eliminate all frustrations 
from the life of a person by controlling the 
conditions upon which the gratification of 
all subjective needs and drives depends—a 
spoiled child comes nearest to this theoreti- 
cal assumption; but the most common argu- 
ment against spoiling a child is that later, 
when the child grows up, he will be unpre- 
pared to face the unavoidable frustrations 


of life. Under actual conditions everyone— 
even a spoiled child—is exposed intermit- 
tently to frustrations which prompt the or- 
ganism to undertake groping efforts at their 
elimination. 

As soon as a correct behavior pattern is 
found suitable for the elimination of a cer- 
tain type of frustration, it is repeated when- 
ever the same frustrating condition arises. 
As a result of repetitions, the behavior pat- 
tern becomes automatic and is carried out 
with a minimum expenditure of energy. In 
this way the organism gradually learns to 
master a great number of frustrating situa- 
tions, particularly those which occur fre- 
quently during everyday life. Since there 
are always new situations which the organ- 
ism has not yet encountered and to which, 
therefore, it is not adjusted, frustration is an 
ever recurring experience. Situations with 
which the organism is unable to cope be- 
cause of their suddenness or unfamiliarity 
are called “traumata.”’ When exposed to a 
trauma, the organism makes unsuccessful 
attempts to get rid of the excessive excita- 
tion caused either by an impact of external 
violent stimuli or by an excess of frustration 
caused by unsatisfied needs. 

The phenomenology of psychic frustra- 
tion covers a great variety of experiences: 
Unsuccessful attempts at the satisfaction of 
hunger or thirst and the avoidance of ex- 
posure to cold; the more complex emotional 
states, such as thwarted longing for love, 
futile seeking of recognition or self-expres- 
sion, all forms of unavailing ambition to 
achievement; the inability to satisfy a desire 
for revenge, competition or the domination 
of others—all belong to the same category 
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and may create the sensation of frustration. 
Thus frustration is shown to be an ever 
present part of the emotional life. In fact, a 
wish is a wish only as long as it is unfulfilled. 

Biology also seems to justify the thesis 
that struggle against frustrating conditions 
is an essential part of life. A great part of the 
anatomical and physiological equipment of 
the organism serves to master obstacles 
which interfere with the satisfaction of basic 
needs. Biologists define life as “a state of 
dynamic equilibrium,” which means that 
the life-process consists of expenditure of 
energy which the organism must replace 
from the environment if life is to be con- 
tinued; the expenditure and replacement of 
energy must be in permanent equilibrium to 
preserve the continuity of life. The process 
of life itself creates permanent needs for 
replacement of energy and substance ex- 
pended. Since this replacement of energy 
must be obtained from an environment 
which virtually always contains obstacles, 
temporary, recurring frustrations are un- 
avoidable. 

Theoretically, however, a life without 
frustration would appear possible when 
there have been removed from the environ- 
ment all those obstacles which have to be 
overcome for the gratification of those needs 
which the life-process, in constantly using 
up energy, itself creates. 

These obstacles can be divided into two 
categories—physical obstacles and human 
obstacles, the latter a result of the competi- 
tion among men for the resources of life. As 
to the physical obstacles, we may grant the 
possibility that further technical advance- 
ment and the exploitation of all sources of 
energy, including the almost unlimited 
intra-atomic sources, could eventually lead 
to conditions in which all the basic needs of 
the human race would be satisfied smooth- 
ly, with a minimum of effort) As to the hu- 
man obstacles also, we may assume that 
progress in the field of the social sciences and 
education may gradually lead to a world 
from which the competition of man against 
man for the gratification of the basic needs 
will be eliminated and replaced by mutual 


aid and co-operation. It is certain that, in 
such a planned world, the size of the global 
population would have to be controlled, 
since the existing resources necessary for the 
maintenance of life, although vast, are not 
infinite on this planet. 

Unquestionably, our present technical 
civilization has brought the fantasy of Alad- 
din’s lamp nearer than ever to its realiza- 
tion. A large portion of our population visu- 
alizes the future as a world in which physi- 
cal comfort is the supreme value; it is in- 
clined to consider as progress everything 
which brings us nearer to its ideal of a push- 
button civilization, a mechanical “Schla- 
raffeniand,” in which all our wants and needs 
will be satisfied, with a minimum expendi- 
ture of energy, by the help of clever mechan- 
ical devices calculated to satisfy all our 
needs—shelter, hygienic food, and swift, 
safe, comfortable locomotion. The scientific 
counterpart of this popular outlook is the 
materialistic economic theory which con- 
siders the problems of social life solved 
when all the basic needs of man are satisfied 
with as little effort as possible. True, if the 
strivings of the human race consisted in 
nothing else but the satisfaction of these 
basic biological needs, such a mechanical 
push-button civilization, ruled by equali- 
tarian justice, would mean the end of de- 
velopment, and a static world order would 
ensue. 

It belongs to one of those dialectical con- 
tradictions of history that this great em- 
phasis upon the economic bases of social 
life has become so paramount in our era— 
an era in which the technical mastery of the 
resources of life has reached unparalleled 
perfection. Economic insecurity, in this era, 
has become the central theme which ani- 
mates the masses, influences the internal 
and external politics of nations, and finds 
expression in materialistic political theories. 

There were periods in our Western civil- 
ization, before the great technical advance- 
ment took place, in which the maintenance 
of life was a routine matter; the economic 
and social functions of everyone were well 
defined, and the satisfaction of these needs 
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better insured; economic security was tak- 
en more for granted than in our industrial 
era. There are also contemporary, so-called 
“primitive” societies of similar structure. In 
such a society man can emancipate himself 
from the relentless concern and anxiety for 
the morrow and turn his energies toward the 
less material aspects of life. Then the crea- 
tive functions of the mind become activated 
in the forms of folk art and in those customs 
and rituals of everyday life which elevate 
human existence above mere vegetation. 

It is not a mere coincidence that there 
has been scarcely any period of human his- 
tory in which popular art—creative ex- 
pression of the masses—has been at a lower 
ebb than in our contemporary industrial 
cities. A mathematically conceived standard 
of living has taken the place of such un- 
scientific concepts as human happiness. 
Technical advancement has _ obviously 
achieved the opposite of its goal; although 
it raised the standard of living, it at the 
same time introduced a far greater amount 
of that sense of insecurity which drags man 
down to exclusive concern with the basic 
needs of existence and absorbs all his ener- 
gies. The creative aspects of life, of neces- 
sity, must recede into the background be- 
cause they are the expressions of that sur- 
plus energy which is liberated from the 
struggle to maintain vegetative existence. 
The most grotesque feature of this picture 
is that the possession of those technical 
facilities, which should make the vegetative 
foundations of life easier, has become an all- 
absorbing goal in itself; for the majority of 
the population, the essence of life consists 
in a yearly turning-in of gadgets of lower 
quality for those of higher quality. The 
possession of an automobile is no longer 
subordinated to the purpose of locomotion 
but becomes a cherished goal in itself. The 
tourist, rushing blindly from place to place 
and bringing home nothing but the memory 
of daily accomplishment measured in miles, 
bears out the validity of this contention. 

All this is not intended as a jeremiad 
against our technical civilization. I wish 
only to point out that paradoxical feature 
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of our culture—that the machine, because 
of our failure to use it in a socially reason- 
able fashion, instead of minimizing the basic 
problems of vegetative existence, has in- 
creased the sense of insecurity and brought 
concern for the basic needs into the fore- 
ground. 

The scientific counterpart of this emo- 
tional orientation is the growing emphasis 
upon the adaptive aspects of life—on the 
gratification of needs with minimum ex- 
penditure of energy, on security and stabili- 
ty—and a neglect of all other aspects of 
life, such as creativeness, wish for adven- 
ture, longing for the challenge of obstacles, 
all of which are manifestations of surplus 
energy. This all-pervading sense of inse- 
curity explains the high premium currently 
set on organization and stability; it explains 
also the fear of initiative, of chance and 
frustration. 

However, elimination of frustration from 
human experience can be neither a realistic 
nor a desirable goal. In fact, frustration and 
gratification belong together; gratification 
without some antecedent frustration is 
hardly conceivable. This principle is in- 
stinctively known to every woman who 
keeps her suitor in suspense; to every 
mother who playfully teases her baby by 
now showing, now hiding, the desired ob- 
ject; and to every author who piques his 
reader’s curiosity by withholding the clue 
to the crime, by making him participate in 
all the harassing vicissitudes of the hero. 

In folklore and fable the most common 
motif is a frustrating situation. In order to 
deserve the princess, the hero has to con- 
quer the villain, the seven-headed hydra, 
the sorcerer, the tyrant; or he must first 
accomplish some great creative task. This 
shows only too clearly that, when man is 
following freely the course of his imagina- 
tion, frustrating obstacles to be conquered 
belong to the steady repertoire of desires. 
Even Aladdin’s lamp allows him the grati- 
fication of only three wishes and not a con- 
tinuous indulgence of all his momentary 
desires. Such a super-Aladdin-lamp, indeed, 
would not appeal to our imagination; life 
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under such conditions would become utter 
boredom. 

It seems, then, that only the poltroon 
would’ dream of an existence from which 
frustration is fully eliminated and in which 
all wishes are satisfied without expenditure 
of effort. In fact, one would be inclined to 
diagnose this type of fantasy in the case of 
an individual as a sign of infantilism and 
regression and, in the case of a nation, as a 
sign of decadence. 

That life and struggle are inseparable is 
the thesis of the Hungarian dramatist 
Emmerich Madach in his Tragedy of Man. 
Lucifer exposes to Adam the future of the 
human race—the tyranny of the Egyptian 
pharaohs, the collapse of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Dark Ages, the French Revolution, 
Fourier’s phalanster state leading up to a 
new Ice Age in which there will be too many 
Eskimos and too few sea lions. Discouraged, 
Adam challenges God: “What is the sense 
of life if it always leads to frustration?’ The 
drama ends with God’s voice to Adam: 
“Man, struggle and trust.” 

The intuition of the poet here anticipated 
scientific insight. Frustration with hope is a 
constructive factor of life; without hope, it is 
destructive. Continuous frustrating condi- 
tions which do not allow any hope for their 
mastery lead to defeatism and neurotic 
failure. Not the elimination of frustration, 
but the elimination of hopeless frustration 
alone, must be the aim of the social re- 
former. 

There seems to be little doubt that in 
organic development—both phylogenetic 
and ontogenetic—frustration is one of the 
great driving factors. Whenever conditions 
which the organism has learned to master in 
the past change, frustration sets in and 
lasts until the organism learns to master the 
new situation. Frustration is the sign of a 
failure in mastery and in the motivation for 
achieving new mastery. 

Where there is change, there is also frus- 
tration. Every living organism grows; and 
the process of growth is nothing but a series 
of modifications in the structure and size of 
the organism. Every new phase of the 


growth process involves frustrations re- 
quiring new adjustments. Not only the 
structure of the organism is altered but also 
the external conditions. Stable conditions 
are not an attribute of the physical universe 
as we know it. Because of organic growth 
and changing external conditions, frustra- 
tion is an integral part of life. 

The opposite of frustration is adaptation. 
Whenever an organism is adapted to its 
external and internal environment, frustra- 
tion is temporarily absent. However, every 
adaptation is only temporary, because the 
organism as well as the environment is con- 
stantly changing. Adaptation saves ex- 
penditure of energy because adapted be- 
havior tends to become automatic and to 
require a minimum expenditure of energy. 

One of the most fundamental but neg- 
lected facts of biology and psychology is 
that the surplus energy saved by adaptive 
behavior is expended in growth and play by 
the young organism, and in reproduction by 
the mature organism. Eros is the god of 
both play and love. In play activities the 
young organism exercises those faculties 
which later will be utilized for survival. 
Reproduction on the biological level, social 
productivity on the social level, are mani- 
festations of surplus in the mature organism. 

Both in play and in creation, expenditure 
of surplus energy becomes an aim in itself. 
In play, obstacles are sought by the organ- 
ism for the sole purpose of overcoming 
them, thus giving opportunity for the vic- 
torious feeling of mastery. In all creative 
activities the organism sets a goal outside 
its own self—a goal which is not subor- 
dinated to anything but is an aim in itself. 

The propensity of the living organism to 
utilize surplus energy in a creative way 
makes those arguments pointless which 
warn us that universal social security would 
terminate human progress. It is true that if 
our technical mastery of nature were uti- 
lized in a socially reasonable manner, it 
would increase the general security and 
reduce the expenditure of energy necessary 
for the maintenance of life. However, there 
is no need to fear that this would lead to 
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lack of initiative and thus to social stagna- 
tion. On the contrary—the energy saved by 
a socially just utilization of the machine 
would be used for creative purposes and 
thus for new progress. 

One thing must not be forgotten, how- 
ever. While biological propagation is an 
inherited drive, social productivity has to 
be learned. In a society in which the ma- 
chine and its comforts are aims in them- 
selves there is no hope for real productivity, 
and the surplus energies saved by the ma- 
chine will, through lack of constructive 
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goals, be used for mutual destruction. The 
raising of the standard of living cannot 
remain an aim in itself but must be subor- 
dinated to the creative use of surplus en- 
ergies. 

If this industrial civilization is to survive, 
the sound economic understructure of so- 
ciety must be considered merely a means to 
an end. It is not further technical dis- 
coveries but education in the creative use 
of the energies which have been saved by 
technological knowledge that is the pressing 
need of the coming era. 


WHAT IS SOCIAL ORDER? 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


ABSTRACT 


Social order has long been conceived as an organization or mechanism which exists as a part of the cosmos 
and operates through large-scale forces acting at a distance. Social theory has taught man that he must 
learn to submit to these assumed forces and accept this cosmic organization as necessary to social order, 
while social research has attempted to measure these assumed forces. Recent studies of culture and per- 
sonality indicate that social order is not given but arises from the historically developed ideas, beliefs, and 
patterns of conduct and of feeling which each culture has evolved as the guides to human conduct and the 
management of group activities. Moreover, recent studies indicate that social disorders and conflicts arise 
from the distorted personalities fostered by those cultural traditions. This newer conception of social order 
offers an escape from the defeatist beliefs so long accepted and suggests a reformulation of the tasks of social 


order and of the problems of social research. 


Interest in the question of social order has 
been steadily mounting during the past few 
years. Today probably more individuals, 
both professional and lay, are aware of this 
question than ever before, since the issue 
raised by the proposal to establish the New 
Order in Europe has been made acute by the 
war and by the anxieties over a post-war 
world. 

I 


There is a widely held belief in the exist- 
ence of an over-all superorganic social sys- 
tem or organization which operates through 
large-scale social forces that govern our 
whole social life. This belief in a social me- 
chanism not only is held by the general pub- 
lic and by those who speak and write on 
public affairs but is also accepted by various 
groups of social scientists who are studying 
social life. In both the textbook presenta- 
tions of economics, political science, and so- 
ciology (although the latter has been chang- 
ing very rapidly in the last two decades) and 
in the monographs and research publications 
by members of these disciplines one finds 
either an explicit statement or a more or less 
implicit assumption that whatever happens 
in a society is to be viewed as the outcome of 
the operation of large-scale social forces, 
which, acting at a distance, produce all our 
social events. Whenever anything goes 
wrong in our society and the customary in- 
stitutional practices of economics, politics, 
and social life fail to operate as expected, the 
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statement is made that someone or some 
group has been violating or interfering with 
the operation of social forces or economic 
laws. Therefore, the only remedy for our 
difficulties is to conform to the requirements 
of this assumed social system and to accept 
the operation of these social forces with full 
recognition that they alone can bring resolu- 
tion of our difficulties. Consequently, it is 
believed that the only hope for attainment 
of order and intelligence in social affairs is 
through the slow and painful disclosure of 
the major features of this assumed social 
mechanism or system and through the quan- 
titative determination of these assumed so- 
cial forces. : 

This general conception and mode of 
thinking about social life is so familiar and 
so widely accepted that we must pause and 
reflect upon its implications before we can 
begin to realize just how extraordinary these 
ideas really are. 

No one has ever been able to point out or 
to identify any kind of structure or organ- 
ization that corresponds to this belief; in- 
deed, the conception of a social system or 
organization carries with it the unspoken 
but well-accepted implication that it exists 
somewhere out in space, between the earth 
and the sky, and operates like gravitation. 
Moreover, no one has ever been able to 
measure or otherwise detect the operation of 
these assumed social forces which are always 
inferred from the variety of statistical data 
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of economic, political, and social activities, 
such as prices, wages, production and con- 
sumption of goods and services, votes, etc. 

The persistent belief in these social forces 
is supported by the well-established prac- 
tice among social scientists of reifying data 
into entities: prices, wages, rents, votes, and 
other formal records of human activity in 
these symbolic patterns are treated as actual 
events or entities with an independent ex- 
istence and energy apart from the actors 
who create them. The changing aggregates 
of these data-entities are then treated as 
forces which do things to individuals and 
group life and to other entities. 

A clue to the understanding of this curi- 
ous situation may be found in the historical 
development of modern social theories, 
more especially in the elaboration of the 
political, the economic, and, later, the so- 
ciological theories that have arisen since the 
seventeenth century. What apparently 
occurred was that first the political theo- 
rists, attempting to find some basis for order 
in political life and to provide a substitute 
for the older absolutist conceptions of sov- 
ereignty (divine right), took over the con- 
ceptual apparatus of Newtonian celestial 
mechanics and began to formulate theories 
of government and social organization in 
terms of natural laws and the cosmology 
which Newton and his successors had de- 
veloped. Likewise, when the economists 
attempted to formulate a theory of economic 
activities in order to rationalize the coming 
industrialism and foreign-trade economy in 
England, they likewise used the Newtonian 
formulation and conceived of an economic 
system operating through large-scale eco- 
nomic forces, following closely the pattern 
of Newton’s idea of the solar system and his 
conception of gravitation as a cosmic force 
acting at a distance. Thus it was that Adam 
Smith could develop his polemic against the 
older institutional and legislative frame- 
work that was obstructing the early de- 


* Cf. the writer’s paper, “Tht Principle of Dis- 
order and Incongruity in Economic Affairs,”’ 
Political Science Quarterly, XLVII, No. 4 (Decem- 
ber, 1932), 515-25. 
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velopment of what we now call modern in- 
dustry; and thus he could formulate his 
theory of economics, which encouraged and 
guided those who were eager to exploit the 
new machinery and opportunities for trade. 
In his formulation he could, with entire con- 
fidence, rely upon the operation of the “un- 
seen hand” because he was so thoroughly 
convinced that all economic activities were 
governed by this assumed economic system 
and regulated by the operation of these 
assumed economic forces. 

A critical examination of the different 
schools of social theory will show that with 
a few exceptions, which have been either 
ridiculed or ignored, social scientists as a 
group have clung to this conceptual appara- 
tus, one which offers a framework with 
which they can attempt to order and explain 
social events and group living. {t is also in- 
teresting to note that, with the develop- 
ment of quantitative statistical methodolo- 
gies that were welcomed as the instruments 
that would make social science “‘really scien- 
tific” —i.e., quantitative—the work of the 
quantitative students has been largely de- 
voted to the attempt to demonstrate statis- 
tically the operation of these supposed so- 
cial and economic forces and to establish be- 
yond the possibility of doubt the existence 
of this assumed system of social and eco- 
nomic laws governing all human activities. 
Even the very recent studies of business 
cycles have been predicated upon the as- 
sumption—more often implied than explic- 
itly stated—that the fluctuations in eco- 
nomics, industry, and business were the out- 
ward, visible signs of this assumed cosmic 
organization that governs all economic life. 
As indicated earlier, some of the sociologists 
have repudiated this search for a social 
mechanism or system and have begun to 
study human conduct and the institutional 
patterns of social living that give rise to 
various social data. 


In accordance with the basic stock of 
ideas with which western European culture 
has operated since Newton, the search for 
the order and meaning of social life and 
events has been directed by the hope of re- 
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vealing an all-powerful, controlling system 
or mechanism that governs and directs all 
social life—a search directed also by the be- 
lief that helpless man could hope for security 
and peace only by learning to conform to 
this all-powerful system and its forces and 
powers. 

This way of thinking has been supported 
by the theological, philosophical, and psy- 
chological beliefs with which western Euro- 
pean culture has, from its early days, at- 
tempted to understand human affairs and 
explain social group life. One is struck by 
the persistence of what may be called a bas- 
ically defeatist attitude in western Euro- 
pean culture in the sense that man has per- 
sistently viewed himself as at the mercy of 
something larger and more powerful than 
himself to whom or to which he must pas- 
sively submit, be it an all-powerful deity or 
sovereign, an autocratic father, or some 
other authoritarian symbol or person or 
cosmic force. 

With such a widespread belief in an un- 
derlying social and economic system operated 
by large-scale social forces and duly sanc- 
tioned by legal, philosophical, and even 
theological support, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand how the discussion of social order, 
and especially the frequent discussion of so- 
called “social problems,” usually falls into 
the familiar pattern.’ First, there is the pres- 
entation of the social difficulty arising from 
the inadequacy of the customary institu- 
tional practices for meeting social and in- 
dividual requirements, such as poverty, 
housing, labor difficulties, etc., followed by 
a long recital of the various direct and con- 
tributing “‘causes,”’ with the concluding de- 
monstration that only in so far as we are pre- 
pared to stop interfering with the operation 
of economic or social laws can we hope for 
any mitigation of our difficulties or any res- 
olution of our problems. The further dis- 
cussions of social problems are carried on 
almost exclusively in terms of how to per- 
suade individuals and groups to conform to 


?Cf. the writer’s paper, “Social Problems,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXX, No. 4 (Janu- 
ary, 1925), 462-73. 


the requirements of that system and its ba- 
sic laws of operation. 
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If social order is not a part of the cosmos, 
arising from the operation of large-scale 
forces, how can we understand social life and 
its ongoing processes and events? Perhaps 
the most promising approach to that ques- 
tion is through more recent studies of cul- 
ture and personality, which offer a dynamic 
conception of how group life is patterned 
and organized in and through the conduct 
and feelings of the individuals composing 
that group. 

As we look over the world we see man ex- 
isting as an organism in the geographical 
space of nature, from which he derives his 
nurture, his security, and his survival. 
Thanks to his mammalian ancestry, he can 
and does live in an extraordinary range of 
temperatures, altitudes, and geographical 
conditions to which he has adapted his very 
plastic organism.3 

Nowhere, however, do we find man living 
on an elemental level of physiological func- 
tioning and organic impulse as do his fellow- 
mammals. Everywhere he lives in groups 
which historically have each developed a 
cultural world and a social order as their 
way of meeting the persistent tasks of life— 
coming to terms with nature for sustenance 
and survival, organizing their group life, and 
regulating conduct. Thus we find man im- 
posing upon nature and upon himself cer- 
tain assumptions and beliefs, specific pat- 
terns of conduct and of human relations 
with which he has attempted to create a hu- 
man way of life in place of an organic exist- 
ence. 

In order to come to terms with nature and 
obtain the sustenance, shelter, and security 
he requires, man has had to make certain 
assumptions about the universe: how it was 
created and how it operates and where the 
power and control over events are located. 
He also has had to conceive of himself in re- 


3See the writer’s paper, “Man’s Multidimen- 
sional Environment,” Scientific Monthly, LVI 
(April, 1943), 344-57. 
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lation to nature—especially how he was 
created and to what end or purpose he is 
destined. Moreover, he has had to work out 
some scheme of the relation of the individual 
to his fellows and of their common group 
life in order to answer the exigent question 
of who shall be sacrificed for whom. Finally, 
he has had to develop a conception of hu- 
man nature and an image of the self in order 
to regulate and direct his conduct.‘ 


From the reports on different cultures all 
over the world, as observed by anthropolo- 
gists, we are learning that there is an ex- 
traordinary variety of these basic assump- 
tions and beliefs in terms of which different 
groups have sought to make their lives or- 
derly and meaningful, to give living some 
tension and purpose beyond eating, fight- 
ing, and procreating. In accordance with 
these convictions each generation rears its 
children to see the world and themselves in 
terms of its traditional beliefs and assump- 
tions and to pattern their action, speech, be- 
liefs, and feelings according to the group- 
sanctioned traditions. 


Thus we find different groups attempting 
to achieve social order in and through di- 
verse beliefs and ways of organizing human 
conduct and interpreting experience. Each 
culture, with its selective awareness and its 
more or less biased or warped aspirations, 
may be viewed as one of the many ways in 
which man has sought a design for living. 
As Ortéga y Gasset has pointed out, culture 
is that which is sought in human conduct 
and each culture makes a virtue of its de- 
ficiencies—of what it ignores or neglects. 


If, then, we think of culture as the regu- 
lation of human functioning and impulse, 
as the patterning of human behavior into 
orderly conduct in accordance with the ba- 
sic assumptions and beliefs and the sensi- 
bilities of each group, we shall see that so- 
cial order is not an inherent part of the cos- 
mos but is that which is sought after or 
aspired to. 

Culture exists or operates in human be- 


4 See the writer’s paper, “Science and Culture,” 
Scientific Monthly, L, No. 6 (June, 1940). 
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ings, who, by their patterned conduct and 
way of life, create whatever social order 
there is. Here we should recognize that what 
we call private property and the sanctity of 
the person are not properties of things or 
persons nor are they mysterious powers sur- 
rounding objects and people; they are the 
learned habits or patterns of respecting the 
inviolability of things and persons which 
children develop under the tuition of par- 
ents and teachers, who inculcate the neces- 
sary inhibitions in the young.’ Moreover, 
the various patterns of conduct exhibited by 
men and women—as masculine and femi- 
nine roles, as responses to the immense array 
of conventionalized situations and relations 
and of rituals and symbols—all these are 
learned conduct, painfully acquired by 
children, often under severe discipline and 
terrorizing threats of immediate or deferred 
punishment. Every situation and every ob- 
ject and person is defined by the parent or 
teacher in terms of what the child must not 
do—or may, can, or must do—according to 
his age, sex, status, class, and other cate- 
gories of social participation. 

Along with all these lessons in conduct 
the child is taught the basic beliefs and 
assumptions as formulated in what we call 
religion, law, ethics and morals, folklore and 
the arts, so that for every lesson in conduct 
he learns the group-accepted reasons and 
sanctions therefor. 

Later, as the child grows older, he is in- 
structed in the institutional practices of con- 
tract, barter, sale, employment, voting and 
litigation, courtship and marriage and di- 
vorce, and all the other rituals and symbolic 
patterns through which one _ individual 
approaches, negotiates, and comes to terms 
with another over property or his services 
or his person. Thus the multiplicity of in- 
dividual activity in a group is limited and 
channeled into the group-sanctioned pat- 
terns and thereby gives rise in the aggregate 
to that observed order, regularity, and uni- 
formity which have been heretofore viewed 


5See the writer’s paper, “The Concept of In- 
violability in Culture,’’ American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XXXVI, No. 4 (January, 1931), 607-15. 
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as the operation of an organization or social 
system. 

Thus we can see how the appearance of 
large-scale social forces arises from the ex- 
pression of human behavior in more or less 
stereotyped patterns of action, reaction, and 
interaction, even in the use of tools and 
technology, which is always governed by the 
customary practices of private property, 
contract, etc. Moreover, the so-called ab- 
normal or antisocial behavior in crimes and 
delinquencies, alcoholism and drug addic- 
tion, sex offenses, mental disorders, and 
similar deviant activities is revealed as the 
conduct of those:who do not conform to or 
abide by the prescribed norms of action, 
speech, belief, and feeling, because, as we are 
now realizing, their childhood experiences 
have failed to provide such patterns, or those 
provided have so warped, twisted, and dis- 
torted them that such socially desirable con- 
duct is impossible for them. Social adjust- 
ment is not therefore primarily to something 
outside, like weather or gravitation, but 
rather is the way an individual has tried to 
come to terms with his past experience and 
how he has accepted his forgotten childhood, 
with all the corroding feelings of anxiety, 
guilt, and resentment so often created by 
childhood experience. 

Out of the process of being culturized and 
taught to be a participating member of the 
group life each individual learns his peculiar 
idiomatic version of what his culture and 
society mean. In terms of these lessons and 
of the persistent feelings he has developed 
from such teachings, each individual devel- 
ops his own idiosyncratic way of organizing 
and interpreting experience and reacting 
affectively—with feelings—toward other 
people. This dynamic process of organizing 
experience according to what it means for 
the individual is what we call “the person- 
ality.’”* 

Social order, therefore, appears as the 
way different personalities have accepted 
and translated the teachings of their culture 


6 See the writer’s paper, ““Projective Methods for 
the Study of Personality,” Journal of Psychology, 
VIII (1939), 389-413. 


and have learned to use the group-sanc- 
tioned practices of institutional life as their 
personal design for living. Social order 
arises, therefore, not from some mysterious 
cosmic mechanism but from the patterning 
of human behavior into the conduct ap- 
proved by the group traditions. 


III 


In the light of the foregoing discussion 
the question that insistently rises is: How 
does this conception of social order offer any 
clues to the exigent social and international 
situation which we face today? If we cannot 
invoke any large-scale cosmic mechanisms 
or forces or laws with which to persuade or 
coerce groups to maintain social order and 
establish international peace, what, if any- 
thing, can we invoke, both as a process and 
as a goal, to meet the approaching threat of 
increasing social disorder and international 
anarchy? 

Every great advance in human life has 
been initiated by a critical examination of 
traditions and by the formulation of new 
ideas and concepts and aspirations with 
which succeeding generations have grappled 
with the persistent tasks of life that face 
every group and have sought anew to realize 
the enduring human values.’ If we hope to 
develop a social order in which the amazing 
and rapidly increasing scientific knowledge 
and technology can be wisely and effectively 
used for human needs and values, in which 
some kind of decent social life can be estab- 
lished and maintained, and in which our bas- 
ic democratic aspirations toward the recog- 
nition and conservation of human person- 
ality can be pursued, it seems obvious that 
we must seek a new framework of ideas and 
beliefs and a clarification of the persistent 
human values which have so long been frus- 
trated and defeated. No one who candidly 
examines the history of western European 
culture can believe that we have ever had 
what could validly be called “‘social order.”’ 
The historical record shows exploitation, 


7 Cf. Frederick J. Teggart, The Processes of His- 
tory (New Haven,.Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1918), esp. chap. iv. 
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conflict, wars, and persecution—indeed, 
every form of social disorder, social degra- 
dation, and defeat; and be it noted that 
there has never been lacking a well-formu- 
lated body of justification and rationaliza- 
tion for all the disasters, disorders, and de- 
feats man has suffered or inflicted upon 
others. Indeed, even today we are assured 
by some theologians, publicists, and social 
theorists that what is happening is a well- 
merited punishment or divine retribution 
for man’s misdeeds and mistakes, with the 
implication or even the explicit declaration 
that man is essentially and completely 
helpless in the face of divine andcosmic proc- 
esses. Perhaps the major obstacle we face 
today, therefore, is this essentially defeatist 
tradition expressed in the various concep- 
tions of social order described earlier, as 
above and beyond all human control, if not 
understanding, and in the reiterated belief 
in man’s innate depravity or fall from grace, 
from which only divine help can rescue or 
restore him. 

In this situation, therefore, we can and 
must find the courage to view social order 
as that which must be achieved by man 
himself. Then the most promising approach 
to social order is through the reformulation 
of our major assumptions and beliefs and 
through the modification of the process of 
education by which our culture and our so- 
cial patterns are inculcated in the growing 
child. No other promising alternative seems 
available unless we accept some form of 
imposed or authoritarian order. 

More specifically, this leads to the ques- 
tion of what kinds of character-structure 


personalities are being fostered by our tra- - 


ditional methods of child-rearing and edu- 
cation, under the influence of our histori- 
cally developed conceptions of human na- 
ture and conduct and of the relation of the 
individual to his group. As long as we be- 
lieve that human nature is fixed and un- 
changeable and continue to accept the theo- 
logical conceptions of man as one who must 
be disciplined, coerced, and terrorized or 
supernaturally assisted into being a decent 
human being and a participating member of 
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society, so long will we continue to create 
warped, twisted, distorted personalities who 
continually threaten, if they do not frus- 
trate and break down, all our efforts toward 
social order. It must not be forgotten that, 
while an occasional saint arises, the ideas 
and beliefs and processes of child-rearing 
produce the many unhappy, malevolent 
personalities who make life for themselves 
and for all others a tragic defeat. What is be- 
coming increasingly clear from both clinical 
and experimental studies of human conduct 
is that if, during the process of early child- 
hood education, the individual has been un- 
necessarily deprived and frustrated, coerced, 
harshly disciplined, or terrorized by parents 
and other adults, he may and usually does 
learn to conform outwardly, but he develops 
persistent affective reactions toward life, 
with strong feelings of anxiety, guilt, and 
especially of resentment and _ hostility. 
Carrying these often intolerable burdens of 
feelings within him but forbidden to release 
them in any overt activities, he seeks all 
manner of surreptitious and disguised out- 
lets, finding in business and _ professional 
life, in politics, in educational endeavors, in 
marriage, in family life, and in parenthood— 
indeed, in every socially sanctioned occupa- 
tion and activity—innumerable occasions in 
which to express these persistent affective 
trends, with consequent injury to others and 
to social order. 

If such persons are anxious and insecure, 
their major endeavor in life will be to build 
up strong walls of defense through a thou- 
sand and one neurotic patterns that make 
life a burden to themselves and to others 
with whom they come in contact as they 
obstruct and oppose every endeavor that 
seems to offer a threat to their own precari- 
ous positions. In every organized activity of 
life we find such individuals engaged in quiet 
but effective sabotage and opposition to 
others, continually alert to frustrate others 
and especially to oppose every program in 
which they can interfere because it provides 
a release for their anxiety and an outlet for 
their malevolence. If they come to adult life 
suffering from strong feelings of guilt that 


have been imposed upon them by parents 
and adults who have scolded and punished 
them for childish misdeeds, then they will 
engage in a wide variety of activities 
through which they may vicariously atone 
or else project their guilt on others whom 
they can vigorously attack, as is seen so 
clearly in the lives of fanatic reformers and 
others who spend their lives in passionate 
attacks on other individuals or in persistent 
efforts to convert others to the particular 
form of doctrine which they have embraced 
as an aid to carrying such burdens of guilt. 

Still others who have grown up feeling 
that they are worthless and useless, that 
they are unwanted and unloved, will go 
through life with corroding and resentful 
feelings toward life; they will spend all their 
days in a persistent endeavor to “get even,” 
to retaliate, to block and destroy others in 
order to release the hate they feel. Often this 
resentment becomes a strong hostility to- 
ward the world which drives them to every 
manner of destructive, antisocial activities, 
including war and destruction. Even though 
they gain nothing by what they do, never- 
theless they are driven by this inner pres- 
sure of hostility to attack and destroy wher- 
ever possible. 

If these strong affective threats appeared 
only in the well-recognized individuals 
suffering from mental disorders or engaged 
in what we call delinquency and crime, they 
would be serious but not fatal threats to so- 
cial order. What we must face, however, is 
that the major activities in our social life, 
carried on through our group-sanctioned in- 
stitutional practices of business, politics, 
and professional life, are, to an unbelievable 
extent, dominated by these destructive per- 
sonality trends. The evidence is in the clin- 
ical records and the reports of what has been 
happening in our social activities—the 
breakdown of ethics and the rise of racket- 
eering in almost every group and profession- 
al activity. It should scarcely be necessary 
to point out that a free society demands 
self-discipline and the highest standard of 
personal and institutional ethics; otherwise 
social order and freedom must be main- 
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tained by authoritarian commands, polic- 
ing, and submissive obedience.*® 

If we genuinely seek social order, we must 
therefore begin to think in terms of culture 
and personality and to conceive of social or- 
der as that which must be achieved. More- 
over, we must attempt to reconstruct the 
underlying ideas, conceptions, and beliefs 
of western European culture—a Prome- 
thean task, but one that we cannot evade 
since those historical conceptions and beliefs 
are all obsolete, if not archaic, and no longer 
credible or even useful for ordering exper- 
ience and giving meaning and significance 
to our lives. Our historically developed social 
patterns and institutions, based upon those 
obsolete ideas and looking to our legal and 
religious sanctions for support of such ar- 
chaic beliefs, no longer will serve to organize 
group living or to guide individual conduct; 
we cannot any longer believe in them or 
abide by their guidance. Moreover, our sen- 
sibilities are changing so that increasingly 
we are unable to tolerate the degradation 
and wastage of human life and personalities 
which the traditional social arrangements 
impose upon so many, even upon the so- 
called “‘successful” and “‘powerful.’’ 

The crucial question involved in every 
attempt to achieve social order is “Who 
shall be sacrificed for whom?” Today, un- 
derneath the conflict and disorders of a war- 
torn world, there is a growing demand for 
human conservation and for a social order 
dedicated to human needs and values.’° As 
long as we are at the mercy of the warped, 
distorted personalities who seek power and 
prestige in our political, economic, and pro- 
fessional life, at whatever cost to others, we 
are helpless; but in recognizing that it is our 
obsolete, archaic culture and our traditional 


* See Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941), esp. chaps. iv 
and v. 


9 See the writer’s paper, ‘““The Cost of Competi- 
tion,” Plan Age, VI,. Nos. 9-10 (December, 1940), 
314-24. 

Natural Resources Planning Board, Human Con- 
servation (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1943). 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL ORDER? 


practices of child-rearing which create these 
malevolent personalities, we can escape the 
ancient defeatism of the past and face a 
problem that is basically within man’s own 
power to meet. 


It is evident that there are, as indicated 
earlier, certain persistent tasks of life that 
can be neither evaded nor ignored. They 
present social problems that cannot be 
solved, since each generation must face 
those tasks and formulate those problems 
anew in the light of its knowledge and un- 
derstanding, its insights and aspirations, 
and its sensibilities. There can be no utopian 
solution that will permanently endure. Man 
himself must courageously and hopefully 
look forward to an unending endeavor to 
achieve social order and to create a human 
way of life. 
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In these terms, therefore, we can begin to 
examine the problems of social order and the 
immense task of developing a world order 
wherein we can hope to realize some of the 
hopes and aspirations now arising in the 
minds and hearts of man. The most effec- 
tive answer to the proposed New Order of 
the dictators is a conception of social and of 
world order that will enlist the energies and 
sympathies of men and women of good will 
everywhere." Out of the present struggle 
and turmoil, black as it now appears, may 
then come an opportunity to seek anew, in a 
saner, more wholesome social order, the per- 
sistent human values that have for so long 
been denied. 


New York Clty 


Lawrence K. Frank, “World Order and Cultur- 
al Diversity,” Free World, III, No. 1 (June, 1942). 


IN MEMORIAM 
ROBERT E. PARK, 1864-1944 


ERNEST W. 


Robert E. Park, fifteenth president of the 
American Sociological Society, died in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, February 7. Born in 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1864, he grew up in a Minnesota 
town on the Mississippi River. 

Interested from boyhood in the observa- 
tion of human behavior, he became active as 
a student in the University of Michigan in 
the social, political, and philosophical dis- 
cussions which were stirring others of in- 
quiring mind, including John Dewey, 
George H. Mead, and Franklin Ford. Upon 
graduation in 1887 he worked for news- 
papers in Minneapolis, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago, first as reporter then as writer of spe- 
cial articles of human interest and of social 
import and later as city editor. 

Finding that journalism did not provide 
the answers to the puzzling questions of hu- 
man behavior which it often dramatically 
posed, he returned to his studies first at 
Harvard University (M.A. 1899) under 
William James and Josiah Royce and then 
in Germany (Ph.D. Heidelberg, 1904) under 
Windelband and Simmel. 

Returning to the United States, he sought 
a more active participation in the observa- 
tion and study of human behavior than was 
provided at that time in the academic en- 
vironment. Selecting race relations as a 
pressing problem of great theoretical and 
practical importance, he spent the years 
from 1905 to 1914 in the South, serving 
most of this time in an informal capacity as 
secretary and associate of Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Together they made the study of the 
European peasant reported in the latter’s 
book, The Man Farthest Down. 

Upon the initiative of W. I. Thomas and 
at the invitation of Albion W. Small, Park 
joined the staff of the department of sociol- 
ogy of the University of Chicago in 1914. 
He continued teaching as emeritus professor 
two years after his retirement, in 1936 be- 
coming visiting professor of sociology at 
Fisk University. 

At various times he was on leave of ab- 
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sence from his university work, serving as a 
staff member of the Americanization Study 
of the Carnegie Corporation, 1918-19; as 
director of the Race Relations Survey of the 
Pacific Coast, 1923-25; as research profes- 
sor, University of Hawaii, 1931-32; as 
lecturer, Yenching University, China, au- 
tumn, 1932; and studying problems of race 
relations in India, Africa, and Brazil, 1933. 

Beginning his teaching career at fifty, he 
developed his own methods of instruction 
with an emphasis upon research and fre- 
quent consultations with each student. His 
keen sense for the significant in human be- 
havior, his penetrating insight, his stimu- 
lating suggestions, his provocative state- 
ment of theoretical points, his capacity for 
stating problems in the framework of a con- 
ceptual system, his unswerving devotion to 
research as central in sociological training, 
and not least the impact of his vigorous and 
vivid personality left a lasting impression 
upon successive groups of graduate students 
many of whom are now well known for con- 
tributions to research undertaken under his 
guidance. 

Park combined in rare degree the capaci- 
ty for research upon concrete problems and 
the drive to work out an integrated system 
of sociology in its functional relations to the 
other sciences, social, biological, and physi- 
cal. He conceived of sociology as a natural 
science but with the necessity of devising 
methods of investigation appropriate to the 
study of human beings. The /ntroduction to 
the Science of Sociology, published in 1921, 
contained the general outlines of his system 
of sociology, many features of which he fur- 
ther developed in his projected Sociology, a 
complete collection of his published and un- 
published writings upon which he was at 
work up to the time of his last illness. His 
outstanding special contributions opened 
up new vistas for research in the fields of 
race relations, the newspaper, the urban 
community, human ecology, and collective 
behavior. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NOTES 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union.— 
Miss Vera Miller, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has taken a position in the research 
department of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, New York City. 


University of Kansas—Dr. Mapheus 
Smith is on leave from the University of 
Kansas to take a position in the Division of 
Research and Statistics of National Head- 
quarters, Selective Service System, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—The regular 
annual meeting has not been held this year. 
The officers, elected by mail ballot, are: 
President, William C. Smith, Linfield Col- 
lege, McMinnville, Oregon; Vice-Presidents, 
Northern Division: Robert H. Dann, Ore- 
gon State College; Central Division: Rich- 
ard T. LaPiere, Stanford University; South- 
ern Division: Ray E. Baber, Pomona Col- 
lege; Secretary-Treasurer, Calvin F. Schmid, 
University of Washington; Members of the 
Advisory Council, Dorothy S. Thomas, Uni- 
versity of California, and Erle F. Young, 
University of Southern California. 


Universities Committee on Post-war Inter- 
national Problems.—The following funda- 
mental beliefs led to the formation of the 
Universities Committee: 


The problems of the coming post-war settle- 
ment are perhaps more difficult and more 
momentous than any with which the human 
mind has hitherto been confronted. ... . In this 
task American scholars, or those among them 
not wholly engrossed in duties connected with 
the military effort, have a special responsibility 
and a unique opportunity..... While organi- 
zations already exist in a number of colleges and 


universities for the study of these questions, it is 
desirable that their activities should be effec- 
tively correlated, and that additional groups 
should be created in other institutions so as to 
spread the movement as widely as possible. 

Cooperating Groups are organized in univer- 
sity and college faculties throughout the coun- 
try, each Group retaining the maximum free- 
dom of action consistent with effective col- 
laboration. Some 125 Groups have already been 
formed and interest in the plan has been ex- 
pressed in many other institutions. The Groups 
vary in size from 4 to 68, with an average mem- 
bership of 16. New Groups may be added at any 
time and existing Groups are asked to encourage 
the formation of others. .... 

The reports of the discussions and conclu- 
sions of the Cooperating Groups are carefully 
summarized and distributed to the members of 
the Groups, and to other interested individuals 
and organizations, including Government offi- 
cials and agencies. .... 


The following topics have been selected 
for discussion by the co-operating groups. 
On the first eight topics, problem analyses 
have already (October 15) been prepared 
and printed in pamphlet form. Analyses 
of the other topics are being made ready, 
though there may be some changes in their 
order of appearance or some modification in 
the topics to be treated. 


I. Should the Governments of the 
United Nations at This Time 
Formulate and Announce a ‘‘Com- 
mon Strategy for Peace’’? 

II. By What Method and through 
What Stages Should the Final 
Peace Settlement Be Reached? 

Ill. Treatment of Defeated Enemy 
Countries—Germany 

IV. Should There Be an International 
Organization for General Security 
against Military Aggression, and 
Should the United States Partici- 
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XVII-XIX. 


. International 
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pate in Such an Organization? (In 
two parts.) 


Relief and Rehabilitation 
. International Economic Collabo- 


ration 


. Education and World Peace 
. Proposed Methods and Agencies 


for International Economic Collab- 
oration. Should America Partici- 
pate in Them? 


. Colonies and Dependent Areas 
. Protection by International Ac- 


tion of the Freedom of the In- 
dividual 


. Bases of Peace in the Pacific Area 
. Control of Strategic Areas—Land, 


Water, and Air 


Communications 
and Air and Sea Transport 


. Self-determination and the Treat- 


ment of Minorities 


. Plans for an International Armed 


Force 


. The Role of the Small Powers in 


the Postwar International System 
General Character, Powers, and 
Structure of the International 
Organization. (The specific sub- 
jects to be treated will be decided 
later.) 


. Constitutional Aspects of Ameri- 


can Participation in an Interna- 
tional Organization 


The committee’s officers are: Chairman, 
Ralph Barton Perry; Vice-Chairmen, Frank 
Aydelotte, Edwin F. Gay, Arthur O. Love- 
joy; Executive Secretary, Leland M. Good- 
rich; and Secretary, Charles A. Baylis. 


University of Michigan.—Increased recre- 
ational opportunities for both young and old 
were pictured as one of the best remedies 
for many of our social ills today at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Michigan Sociology 
Society here November 26. Guests of the 
University of Michigan, the sociologists 
from the colleges and institutions of the 
state met for an all-day session and dis- 
cussed present reform, education, and 
recreation problems. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Socio- 
logical Society will be held at the Men’s 
Faculty of Columbia University, New York 
City, on April 22 (3 sessions) and April 23 
(1 session). Professor Maurice Davie is 
chairman of the Saturday-morning session 
concerned with reports on current socio- 
logical research, and members and advanced 
graduate students having projects to report 
should communicate with him. The meet- 
ing is being held at the Faculty Club because 
more ample meeting and lounge rooms and 
less expensive meals can be arranged there 
than in a downtown hotel. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time: A Study 
of Referential Principles of Sociology and 
Social Science. By Pirtrim A. SOROKIN. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1943. 
Pp. ix+246. $3.50. 

A skeleton of Professor Sorokin’s theory as 
given in the present book may be presented as 
follows: Sociology and the social sciences must 
stop imitating the natural sciences (chap. i, 
“Declaration of Independence of Sociology and 
the Social Sciences from the Natural Sciences’’). 
The important referential principles of the 
natural sciences are causality, space, and time. 
For use in the social sciences, these must be 
transformed into the homologous, but pro- 
foundly different, sociocultural causality, space, 
and time. Nor can they be applied without con- 
sideration of the difference between systems 
and congeries and of the three-plane structure 
of sociocultural phenomena. Sociocultural sys- 
tems are characterized by “the identical de- 
pendence and interdependence of their parts up- 
on one another and upon the whole, and of the 
whole upon the parts” (p. 12), while congeries 
lack this interdependence. ‘“Two and two make 
four,”’ a Beethoven symphony, most sentences 
of a familiar language, and a painting are socio- 
cultural systems (it has been pointed out that 
the more common, non-Sorokinian designations 
of these phenomena are “culture trait” and 
“culture complex”), while ‘“snow-triangle- 
symphony-electricity-war” (p. 13) or “an un- 
assembled automobile, with the parts scattered 
on the floor” (p. 12) are congeries (of meanings 
and of physical objects, respectively). The three 
planes of sociocultural phenomena are their 
“meanings,” their “‘vehicles’”’ (more ordinarily 
called “culture objects”), and their ‘human 
agents.” 

In “Sociocultural Causality” (chap. ii) it is 
explained that the “integralist” (Professor 
Sorokin’s system of sociology) analysis examines 
the meaningful aspect of the sociocultural 
phenomenon under study in order to establish 
whether the phenomenon represents a system 
or a congeries; and that, accordingly, the rela- 
tions among its meanings, vehicles, and agents 
are ‘“‘meaningful-causal” or chance, and, if the 
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latter, stable or unstable (pp. 79-84). ‘‘Socio- 
cultural Space” (chap. iii), as distinguished 
from physicomathematical, biological, and 
psychological space, is “‘a specific manifold, 
consisting of three fundamental planes or as- 
pects: (1) the plane of meanings; (2) of vehicles; 
and (3) of human agents” (p. 123). Hence, a 
sociocultural phenomenon is located in socio- 
cultural space when its meanings are located 
in the universe of meanings, its vehicles in the 
universe of vehicles, and its human agents in 
the universe of human agents (ibid.). ‘‘Socio- 
cultural Time” (chap. iv), again as distin- 
guished from metaphysical, physicomathemati- 
cal, biological, and psychological time, measures 
sociocultural phenomena in terms of other socio- 
cultural phenomena taken for the points of ref- 
erence; it does not flow evenly but has eventful 
and empty moments; it is “qualitative,” effi- 
cient, and creative; it has a three-plane struc- 
ture of aeternilas, or ideational time; aevum, or 
idealistic time; and tempus, or sensate time (pp. 
171-72, 215-16). 

In ‘“Referential Principles of Integralist 
Sociology” (chap. v), two additional postulates 
are expounded. The first is “the integralist sys- 
tem of truth, cognition, and sociocultural real- 
ity.” Since the system of truth is “the basic 
referential principle of any scientific discipline” 
(p. 226), this must be considered basic to in- 
tegralist sociology; and the reader is therefore 
led to pelieve that sociocultural causality, 
space, and time are not‘ basic—as was the im- 
plication throughout the preceding nine-tenths 
of the book. According to the integralist system 
of truth, sociocultural reality has three aspects: 
the empirical, to be studied through sense per- 
ception; the logicorational, to be apprehended 
through “the discursive logic of human reason’’; 
and the supersensory, superrational, or meta- 
logical, to be apprehended “‘through the truth of 
faith—that is, through a supersensory, super- 
rational, metalogical act of ‘intuition’ or ‘mystic 
experience’ ” (pp. 227-28). From this first basic 
principle, the second, dealing with the “‘proper- 
ties of sociocultural reality,’ follows. Among 
the properties, material and immaterial aspects 
are distinguished; and three different planes 
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of sociocultural reality—the empirical or sen- 
sory, the rational or logical, and the super- 
sensory or transcendental—are recognized as 
“given.”’ Integralist sociology reconciles or uni- 
fies the conflicting conceptions of the ‘‘atomists”’ 
and “‘integralists,” of the empiricists, rational- 
ists, and transcendentalists, of nominalism and 
realism, of determinism and indeterminism, of 
idealism and materialism, of singularism and 
universalism, of temporalism and eternalism, of 
ideational, idealistic, and sensate conceptions of 
reality, and of linear, cyclical, and other theo- 
ries of sociocultural processes—using the valid 
parts of all and giving swum cuique (pp. 231-36). 

In the preceding exposition of Professor 
Sorokin’s theory I have given not even a skele- 
ton but only the “‘main bones’’—much less any 
flesh, such as a presentation of moods or atti- 
tudes and of methodology. In order to under- 
stand and evaluate Professor Sorokin’s work, 
these are as important as the theory. 

In the main, the present book constitutes an 
elaboration of the postulates concerning causal- 
ity, space, and time as previously developed in 
Social and Cultural Dynamics. Almost inad- 
vertently, I remarked that the reader does not 
learn what the foundations of the integralist 
sociology are—whether they are the concepts of 
sociocultural causality, space, and time, or 
whether they are of the nature of sociocultural 
phenomena in their three-plane structure, in 
their division into systems and congeries, and in 
their relation to the three types of truth. Nor is 
the place of the ‘“‘supersystems” (ideational, 
idealistic, sensate) evident. I believe it is fair to 
assume that all of these concepts are “‘“meaning- 
fully-causally” related to one another and, be- 
cause inseparable, of equal importance. Also, it 
is not altogether clear whether the integralist 
system is considered a science or something else. 
On page 237 it is called “‘truly scientific’; but 
the insistence on the superrational intuition of 
metalogical reality necessarily throws this part 
outside scientific pr cedure (though by infer- 
ence only). Perhaj: xiowever, the inclusion of 
intuition should be ignored, and the question of 
the scientificity of the system be answered, rath- 
er, on the basis of the ‘‘givenness”’ (p. 231) of the 
three types of reality. For, if they are given em- 
pirically (p. 232), in the sense that we social sci- 
entists study hunger as well as mystic contem- 
plation, nobody will quarrel with Professor 
Sorokin; nor will anybody feel coerced to ‘“‘ap- 
prehend,” as a social scientist, hunger by eating 
and mystic contemplation by mystic contempla- 


tion. But to resign one’s self to this platitude is 
again made difficult, because on page 231 “‘em- 
pirical’’ is identified with “sensory,” which ex- 
cludes the page-232 possibility of the givenness 
of things not perceptible through the senses. 

This confusion results, I believe, from Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s polemic attitude against the 
“empiricists,” social “physicists,” and the like, 
who imitate the natural sciences and disregard 
meanings. To a great extent, however, Professor 
Sorokin is fighting strawmen, many of them 
set up for the purpose, as will be shown. This 
polemic is paralleled in intensity by his desire to 
buttress his system, which frequently leads to 
mere verbal integration and to the elaboration 
and mystification of the obvious—another 
source of confusion. A third attitude is by far 
the most profitable—to the reader, to the at- 
tacked ‘“‘empiricist’’ (unless he is really as bad as 
Professor Sorokin makes him, and doesn’t want 
to learn anything), and to the system. This is 
the eager accumulation of facts for the purpose 
of illustrating a concept (rather than of annihi- 
lating a foe). Thus I find the pages on types of 
time the most interesting in the book (pp. 158- 
67); and there are some more of this kind, 
though unfortunately not many. The uneven 
readability of the work, which it shares with 
Professor Sorokin’s other writings, is striking; 
and, according to which (sociocultural) moment 
one picks, one may characterize it as “a new 
Descartian Discourse upon Method” (as does the 
cover blurb) or as an amazing example of the 
pompous elaboration of the obvious. It is 
neither, although comparably extreme esti- 
mates of Professor Sorokin’s former works can, 
indeed, be found in their reviews. The under- 
standing of Professor Sorokin as a thinker can- 
not, however, be achieved in this manner, but 
only when we reach the point whence the un- 
evenness of his works, as well as all other rid- 
dles they represent, can be “‘causally-meaning- 
fully” apprehended. This I cannot attempt in a 
review; I must limit myself to the discussion of 
the more striking characteristics of the present 
study. 

Perhaps the most important methodological 
feature is the interest in building up a consistent 
system, at the expense of clarity and scientific 
validity. This interest makes for the discovery 
and elaboration of relations, wholes, and move- 
ments which, according to the distance between 
the viewpoint of the individual reader and that 
of the author, appear all the way from convinc- 
ing to inaccessible. It is, of course, possible that 
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Professor Sorokin’s viewpoint will one day be- 
come part of the scientific universe of discourse 
—in case, for instance, that his prediction of the 
ideational phase of culture comes true, as he 
seems convinced: 


When the mentality of social scientists changes 
and the contemporary system of truth, with its 
probabilistic-externalistic theory of the relation- 
ships of sociocultural phenomena, becomes some- 
what sounder |i.e., more Sorokinian], there will be 
much less need for this kind of evidence [i.e., empiri- 
cal verification] and much more for evidence of the 
meaningful-causal type [p. 96 n.]. 


In his only secondary interest in scientific 
clarity and validity and in some aspects of his 
moralistic-polemic tone, Professor Sorokin re- 
minds one of Nietzsche, Pareto, and Spengler. 
On the other hand, it is surprising not to find 
any mention of Benedict’s configurationalism, 
which is conceptually so closely (but tempera- 
mentally so little) related to the ‘“‘supersystem”’ 
and which itself is based on some concepts of 
Nietzsche’s and Spengler’s. The important dif- 
ference between the “supersystems” and the 
“configurations,” however, is that the former 
are much more pretentious, while the latter can 
be more readily investigated empirically. Their 
common failure is the lack of a distinction be- 
tween “‘social” and “cultural.” This is perhaps 
more serious in the case of Professor Sorokin in 
that the very key term, “sociocultural,” cries 
for a definition of both of its components. No 
such definition can be found, although “socio- 
cultural” and “‘cultural,” respectively, are once 
each contrasted with “social” (pp. 117, 134- 
35). 

In order to illustrate my contention that 
Professor Sorokin’s interest in building up a 
system is frequently at the expense of clarity 
and validity, I mention certain aspects of his 
very concepts of sociocultural space and time. 
The platitude that meanings are spaceless as 
regards physical space (p. 139) is paralleled by 
the trivial statement that social position does 
not mean position in physical space (p. 117). 
Caste, or the income or educational group, or 
race determine the position of an individual or 
group in the society in which caste, or the in- 
come or educational group, or race are the “‘all- 
important social systems” (p. 151). To call the 
latter the “main coordinates” of the sociocul- 
tural space (ibid.) unnecessarily complicates the 
customary apparatus of the social scientist 
and “systematizes” such a concept as “social 
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status,” without making it clearer or scientifi- 
cally more valid. Similarly as concerns socio- 
cultural time. Why physical time, with its side- 
real points of reference, is called “quantitative” 
(chap. iv, passim), while sociocultural time, 
with its sociocultural points of reference—e.g., 
the birth of Christ, the hegira, “last Monday”— 
is called “qualitative,” is clear only psychologi- 
cally, for the sun and the stars become socio- 
cultural the moment we refer to them. In fact, 
Professor Sorokin does admit that his conclu- 
sions about sociocultural time ‘considerably 
approach Bergson’s” psychological time (p. 
201 n.). It is undoubtedly very meritorious to 
have called attention to the existence of nu- 
merous types of time, and the study of time 
conceptions is of great interest in the empirical 
study of cultures; but the systematic insistence 
on space and time as referential principles of 
sociology, derived from their correctly or in- 
correctly assessed importance in the natural sci- 
ences, seems to me more of an imitation of the 
natural sciences than a “declaration of inde- 
pendence” from them. 

If this “furor systematicus’” explains some 
peculiarities of Professor Sorokin’s methodol- 
ogy, two other features explain others. One is 
what I call “‘realism” (in the scholastic sense) 
or, more modernly expressed, “‘misplaced con- 
creteness”; the other is the fight against straw- 
men, already mentioned. On page 36 Professor 
Sorokin brands a man who uses such (invented) 
expressions as ‘‘purposes of atoms” or “mental- 
ity of electrons” as “obviously ignorant both of 
logic and of the natural sciences.” In other 
words, he takes figurative speech literally, 
which represents one type of misplaced con- 
creteness. Yet I have collected twenty-four in- 
stances—and this is probably not complete—of 
Professor Sorokin’s figurative speech which, if 
taken literally, would condemn him as much or 
more (‘‘causal net of interdependence” [pp. 11, 
82]; physical space is “‘like a net with too large 
meshes”’ that does “‘not catch the sociocultural 
fish” [pp. 97, 114, 121, 153]; geometrical space 
“bleached” of all sociocultural qualities [pp. 
I2I, 147, 152, 153, 169, 200]; “full-blooded 
sociocultural time”’ |p. 197]; “liaisons” and “duly 
registered causal marriages” between sociocul- 
tural variables [p. 40]; etc.). Only a realist 
would take these often flowery metaphors 
literally. 

The more one gets engaged in analysis 
of this work, the more challenging becomes 
the figure of its author and the more dif- 
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ficult it is to evaluate the work itself. Hence, 
any evaluative statement must be preliminary 
to, at least, the appearance of such a study as 
was suggested earlier in this review. With this 
important restriction in mind, it may be said 
conservatively that the imaginary average 
sociologist will find numerous instructive and 
stimulating insights and a valuable reminder of 
the fact that the scientific approach is but one 
of the approaches to reality—and that, in gen- 
eral, there are things outside the current 
sociological universe of discourse which would 
enrich it if they were admitted. He will, how- 
ever, also be annoyed by a considerable number 
of pages which are characterized by berating, 
repetition, mystification, and looseness, to the 
great detriment of the uniquely positive con- 
tributions of the work. 

Kurt H. 


University of Chicago 


The Uses of Reason. By AnTHUR E. Murpuy. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. xii+346. 
$3.00. 


This book, by the head of the department of 
philosophy at the University of Illinois and 
chairman of the Commission on the Function 
of Philosophy and Liberal Education of the 
American Philosophical Association, is an able, 
timely, and genuinely important work. It em- 
bodies a highly successful effort to present the 
point of view and main substance of philosophy 
in a form which will be intelligible and interest- 
ing to the literate adult. It deals, in an untech- 
nical, realistic, and relevant way, with issues 
with which every thoughtful people must be 
concerned but which either are not considered 
or are treated dogmatically by the special dis- 
ciplines, and usually without too much realism 
or relevance by philosophy itself. It hardly at- 
tempts any contribution to speculative thought, 
but rather steers away from F. H. Bradley’s 
famous characterization of philosophy as a 
blind-man’s search in a dark cellar for a black 
cat that isn’t there (from which theology has 
been said to differ in always producing a cat). 
It is fair to call it an “eloquent” plea for reason- 
able thinking. One might wish that the words 
“reason” and “rational,” with their boundless 
ambiguity and regular use to beg some ques- 
tion, or as mere epithets, had been replaced by 
“intelligence” and “reasonable” in the title of 
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the book and subtitles. However, the reader is 
clearly told, in the first few pages of the Intro- 
duction, what the author has in mind. 

Following the Introduction, the work con- 
sists of four parts: “Reason and Truth”; 
“Practical Reason”; “Reason and Social Ac- 
tion”; and “The Philosophic Use of Reason.” 
Part III is much the longest of the four and is 
of most interest to scientific students of society, 
though the whole book might well be required 
reading for such persons and its perusal will 
be found a pleasure rather than a task. The 
first two of the three chapters in Part III are 
chiefly critical, and they very effectively “show 
up” the limitations and absurdities of positive- 
scientism, dealing with the work of such writers 
as Lynd, Hogben, and Pareto. The antithetical 
but equally egregious unreasonableness of 
absolutistic rationalism and mysticism comes 
more to the fore in the third chapter and in 
other parts of the book. (On page 272 T. S. 
Eliot is disposed of as a thinker in one caustic 
sentence; but the operation is repeated in slight- 
ly more elaborate form at page 285, while 
Thomism and religious thought in general are 
dealt with in Parts I and IV.) 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the author might 
have dealt more sharply and clearly with the 
problem of ultimate criteria and their limita- 
tions, and so have been both more philosophical 
and more useful to the readers. He could, in 
particular, have pointed out that there is no 
more mystery about moral and social criteria 
than about the ultimate data and premises of 
any science. All thinking carries back to axioms 
or intuitions, to be propounded and treated as 
such; and in all fields the axioms are more or 
less provisional and hypothetical and are sub- 
ject to revision through criticism in actual use 
in interpreting and making intelligible the 
growing body of human knowledge and experi- 
ence. At this point, the treatment seems to be 
weakened by too much influence of the more 
naive aspects of pragmatism, and the recur- 
rence of loose phraseology from Dewey con- 
firms this impression. However, the strength 
and weakness of pragmatism, as developed by 
its leading exponents (Pierce, James, and 
Dewey), are subjected to a fairly adequate 
philosophical criticism and appraisal, in chapter 
ii of Part I. In any case, the weakness, if it is 
such, is a minor one; and the author may well be 
a better judge than this reviewer as to what 
those for whom he means to write are willing to 
take. It is a volume that a student of one branch 
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of social science (economics) can heartily com- 
mend to his colleagues in all branches. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Science, Philosophy and Religion: Third Sym- 
posiwm. New York: Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation 
to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. xix +438. $3.00. 


This volume contains a Foreword, which is 
a summary statement adopted by the partici- 
pants in the Third Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion held in August, 
1942, and twenty-five papers arranged in five 
groups—namely, “The Problem:of Objective 
Basis for Value Judgments” (six papers), “The 
Relation of General Objectives of the Confer- 
ence to the Problems of Education and Public 
Administration” (seven), “The Meaning of 
Human Dignity and Human Civilization in 
Terms of Various Disciplines” (five), “The 
Historical Process in Its Effect on Art, Music 
and Letters” (five), and “The Significance of 
History for the Current Intellectual, Economic 
and Political Crisis” (two). 

The participants in the conference agreed 
that out of any study of our present-day situa- 
tion there must emerge the concept and the 
fact of a pluralistic civilization (p. xv). 


The recognition of this concept, and the realiza- 
tion that it is probably the cornerstone on which 
human civilization must be erected in our day, is a 
prerequisite for adequate dealing with the problem 
before us [p. xv]. 

.... truths, identical in character, but different- 
ly expressed by the theologian and the psychiatrist, 
may be recognized as essentially interchangeable 
[p. xvi]. 


This can be done through an appropriate tech- 
nique. 


.... the discovery of this technique, must rank 
with the recognition of the concept of a pluralistic 
universe of thought, as a primary need of our civili- 
zation. Such a technique is far more than an aspira- 
tion of scholarship. It is a vital necessity of survival 
[p. xvi]. 

.... the intellectual and spiritual impediments 
preventing mankind from creating a durable civili- 
zation and a peaceful world must be removed,and ... . 
this removal is the task of scholarship co-operating 
with experience [p. xix]. 
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This conception is certainly noble; but to me it 
seems rather doubtful whether scholarship can 
achieve as much and whether, even merely in 
the outline of a program, “experience” ought 
not to have been given more weight than it has 
received here. 

The twenty-five papers are very uneven. So 
many of them are philosophical and theological 
in character that the title of the symposium ap- 
pears misleading; even the articles contributed 
by natural scientists are concerned with philo- 
sophical problems. Philipp Frank’s “The Rela- 
tivity of Truth and the Objectivity of Values” 
is of interest to the social scientist in that it 
lends itself to stimulating analogies between 
the concepts of relativism in physics and that 
typical of the social anthropologist in his deal- 
ings with a number of different cultures. 

The present volume is characterized by the 
presence, among the participants in the confer- 
ence, of different and clashing attitudes which 
may be labeled in terms of basic outlooks 
(theological, philosophical, scientific) or of 
psychological moods and types (“‘dogmatic,” 
“passionate,” ‘“‘warm-hearted,” “‘reformist,”’ 
“objective” —though the latter are decidedly 
in a minority). However labeled, these attitudes 
do not fuse, in spite of the avowed purpose of 
the symposium. This is shown in the discussions 
even more clearly than in the papers proper. In 
reading the volume, I found rather frequently 
that the only common attitude the participants 
could arrive at led to statements so deprived of 
specificity as to be trite. Or, when the common 
denominator of the subject matter, democracy, 
was considered, the attempts at bringing to- 
gether viewpoints which were anchored in more 
or less implicit special philosophies resulted in 
embarrassed vagueness. Karl Llewellyn’s short 
and concise “The Law, Human Dignity, and 
Human Civilization” stands out from this 
general picture as more personal but rather 
monologic. 

To me, this enterprise of so many persons of 
good faith and great learning leaves but a stale 
taste. In this short review it is not possible to 
examine the reasons for this failure—if it is a 
failure. One explanation might be that it is un- 
manageable, in our age of specialization, to 
come to grips with a meaningful synthesis mere- 
ly by means of a conference called together for 
this purpose. This, however, is only a specula- 
tion. For a more definite analysis of this confer- 
ence, its development and the roles, back- 
grounds, standings in their respective dis- 
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ciplines, and reasons for participating of its 
members must be studied. 

Only one paper was given by a sociologist 
(Robert M. Maclver, “After the Price of War, 
the Price of Peace”), but this might easily have 
been written by a nonsociologist; and there is 
only one article supplied by an anthropologist 
(Gregory Bateson, “Human Dignity and the 
Varieties of Civilization’”’), but it is sketchy and 
not entirely in line with its title. 

The most important contribution in the 
whole volume is, in my opinion, John U. Nef’s 
“The ‘Industrial Revolution’ Reconsidered.” 
This study gives the general reader, as well as 
the sociologist, significant insights into the char- 
acter, the period, and the geography of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, into the nature of various 
pre-industrial European societies, and into the 
problems of evaluating them by comparison 
with our own civilization. I should like to rec- 
ommend that Professor Nef’s paper be pub- 
lished separately, so that the reader would not 
be compelled to buy it, tied as it is under the 
present arrangement, to the 400 preceding 
pages. 

Kurt H. 
University of Chicago 


Is Germany Incurable? By RIcHARD M. Brick- 
NER. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1943. Pp. 318. $3.00. 


This book has been the topic of considerable 
heated debate, but it is not the intention of this 
reviewer to enter into this public argument. The 
professional readers of this Journal are not so 
much interested in Brickner’s thesis as a topic 
of public discussion—though this has a point 
for the student of public opinion—as in his 
standpoint, method, and data with respect to the 
important problem of relating personality to 
culture. 

Since most analyses of the present war have 
been stated in political or economic terms, the 
author—a practicing psychiatrist—justifies his 
entrance into this vast field on the grounds that 
institutional analyses tend to neglect the per- 
sonality factors in behavior centering around in- 
ternational conflict. Since—by his own admis- 
sion—the psychiatrist is the specialist per se in 
human conduct, it is justifiable for him to try 
his hand at both a diagnosis and an outline of 
treatment of German mentality. 

To do so, he applies the diagnostic tech- 
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niques of the clinic and the consultation room 
to Germany. He says: “The national group we 
call Germany behaves and has long behaved 
startingly like an individual involved in a dan- 
gerous mental trend” (p. 30). And this “trend,” 
he says, is paranoia. Moreover, he clearly states 
that paranoia is used not as an “epithet” but as 
“responsible medical diagnosis” (p. 31). In 
short, his discussion is a matter not of analogy 
but of causal parallelism between Germany as a 
national society and the “classical individual 
paranoid behavior” (p. 40). He is quick to ad- 
mit, however, that not all Germans as individ- 
uals are paranoiacs; but he does contend that 
the predominant pattern of German thought 
and action is “paranoid.” 

His data on individual cases are drawn from 
his own practice or from the usual psychiatric 
sources. The material on Germany, as a nation, 
is gleamed from older history and from more 
recent accounts by travelers, journalists, and 
other common-sense observers. 

As the descriptive level the paranoiac is char- 
acterized by delusions of persecution, extreme 
jealousy and suspiciousness of others, megalo- 
mania, excessive self-pity, egocentricity, the 
will to dominate, and an uncompromising in- 
ability to be appeased by kind words or kind 
treatment. Moreover, in rationalizing his ideas 
and conduct, the paranoiac proceeds in a highly 
logical manner, once his primary premises are 
granted. 

Having laid out the chief features of paranoid 
thought and behavior, the author shifts his at- 
tention, from chapter vii on, to a consideration 
of “paranoid trends in groups.’ But before dis- 
cussing Germany he draws upon recent anthro- 
pological literature dealing with the interplay of 
personality and culture. He assumes that this 
work supports his major thesis that an entire 
group or society may be designated and diag- 
nosed in terms traditionally applied to certain 
deviant individuals in our own society. With re- 
spect to Germany, he considers chiefly what 
might be called four master-symptoms of 
paranoia: megalomania; the need to dominate; 
persecution complex and projection; and retro- 
spective falsification. To “prove’’ his thesis, he 
arrays an imposing mass of historical and liter- 
ary data. Regarding the first symptom, he 
cites selected writings of Fichte, Arndt, Fried- 
rich Ludwig Jahn, List, Bismarck, Haeckel, 
and Spengler. To document the symptoms of 
persecution complex and projection, Brickner 
mentions, among other things, Germany’s 
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hostile reactions to Britain and France which 
led to the formation of the Triple Entente. In 
the same vein the “encirclement”’ slogan used 
by the Nazis is interpreted as evidence of the 
“paranoid-tending Germans.”’ He makes much 
of his point that Germany acted as does the in- 
dividual paranoiac who, suffering from delu- 
sions of persecution, plots an attack on the 
would-be attacker—an instance of projecting 
one’s Own aggression on another. Finally, the 
symptomatology of retrospective falsification is 
supported, he contends, by the long story of the 
re-writing of history in Germany to suit the 
Germans’ sense of superiority. 

The same argument is carried further in two 
chapters on militarism and racialism, which he 
interprets as clear evidence of the “paranoid 
culture,” in which self-glorification, the cult of 
violence, and the dogma of biological superior- 
ity are prominent. In the chapter ‘Paranoid 
Soil,” Brickner contends that “paranoid atti- 
tudes” seriously affect practically every aspect 
of German life. He says that “literally no de- 
partment of human affairs from the relation of a 
husband and wife to the official organization 
of the police department is free of paranoid in- 
fluence” (p. 233). Chapters xiv and xv carry 
the argument down to the present. The first 
attempts to show that Nazi ideology and prac- 
tice are but the culmination of the long histori- 
cal trend to paranoid culture; the other, that the 
violent hatred of the Communists—as evidenced 
officially in the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis— 
and other paranoia-like reactions have now 
taken on a world-wide importance and threaten 
our nonparanoid world. 

As is so often the case with such books, diag- 
nosis, not a plan for treatment, occupies the 
bulk of the discussion. In the concluding chap- 
ter, “Is Germany Incurable?”’ the author offers 
but a few pages of advice as to the therapy to be 
applied to Germany. The method would be es- 
sentially that applied to individuals. He pins 
his faith on the contribution of the specialist in 
helping to make and execute a sound plan. He 
argues that the psychiatrist’s “knowledge of 
how paranoia can be combated in individuals 
makes the omens good enough for combating it 
in groups”; that a “realization of this diagnosis 
of paranoia is the sine gua non of any success 
whatsoever in dealing with post-war Germany”’; 
and that a “clear area of non-paranoid Germans 
within the German group is the strategic key to 
the whole” (p. 308). Since he does not contend 
that all Germans are paranoiacs, he would make 
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use of this minority as a basis, in part, for a 
retraining program. But, he states, such a 
scheme can, of necessity, be accomplished only 
by “serious outside interference’’ on the part of 
the conquering powers. He offers no blueprint 
on how this external management would be car- 
ried out. 

In attempting to offer comment or criticism 
of this book, the reviewer is at a loss to know 
which of the many facets to examine. Sym- 
pathetic as he is with the investigations in the 
field of personality and culture, it seems to him 
that this volume does not, in any degree, ad- 
vance the serious study of this important area 
of research. Rather, it tends to give it an un- 
fortunate direction, especially in resurrecting 
the whole nest of problems related to the ap- 
plication of concepts derived from individual 
psychology to group and cultural phenomena. 
And, certainly, the basic assumption that one 
may reason from individual behavior to that of 
society, or can equate—in a one-to-one fash- 
ion—the ideas, attitudes, and habits of the per- 
son to the culture patterns is open to grave 
doubt. Let us note some of the particular diffi- 
culties: 

The basic problem, obviously, is the applica- 
tion of diagnosis and treatment of the mentally 
disordered individual to the problem of analysis 
and therapy for an entire group and its culture. 
One of the major difficulties in dealing with the 
interplay of personality and culture is bound up 
in this matter. With the help of a few pat symp- 
toms it is very easy to describe the Kwakiutl or 
Nazi Germany—as a group—as being para- 
noiac, or the Zuni as being “introverted,” and 
so on. Yet, it is doubtful whether this appli- 
cation of concepts of individual psychology to 
societal and cultural data will prove helpful in 
our research. First, the whole matter of con- 
cepts of groups and culture is involved; and, 
second—and more important—it is not at all 
clear that the conduct of the Kwakiutl chief- 
tain in the Potlach or the Hitler in the party 
councils is—as a behavior phenomenon—on all 
fours with the behavior of the patient in an 
American mental hospital whom we diagnose 
as a paranoiac. Brickner flatly states his argu- 
ment in these words: ““The German group—as a 
collective force, not necessarily as individuals— 
both ‘feels’ and displays a remarkable number 
of the classical paranoid symptoms” (p. 31). 
Just how a “collective force,”’ not individuals, 
can “feel” or “display” such symptoms is not 
made clear. While some manifestations of the 
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tribal chieftain or of Hitler and the patient are 
alike, the social expectation and acceptance of 
the conduct of the former by the supporting 
society may actually alter the nature and mean- 
ing of what Brickner labels paranoid for both. 
At least this matter needs careful investigation 
before we move so glibly from the clinic and the 
mental hospital to the analysis of entire socie- 
ties and their cultures. 

As to the matter of the author’s use of the 
concept of paranoia, not as an epithet but as a 
diagnostic tool, the truth is that, in dealing 
with the material on Germany, the term is em- 
ployed almost entirely as a descriptive label. 
There is practically no detailed analysis of any 
individual or historical event from the angle 
of psychiatry. But a word count of the last 
seven chapters—which deal with Germany— 
reveals that the term “paranoid,” used as noun 
or adjective, appears 150 times. Of this total, 
moreoyer, 122 appear in the final four chapters. 
Chapter xiv, “‘Nazis Are Germans,’’ has—as one 
might imagine—the highest count (43) of any 
single chapter. It is almost as though the author, 
as he advances his argument, becomes hypno- 
tized by the very term “‘paranoid.”’ Every as- 
pect of Germany’s history or contemporary life 
comes, sooner or later, to be catalogued under 
this label. It is not in years that this reviewer 
has read a book which tries to prove so much 
with a single concept. It is particularism in its 
most extreme form. Certainly, present-day 
social science has not been entirely amiss in 
considering as a highly complex set of variables 
the data which are here forced under one 
rubric. 

For example, though Brickner grants that 
there are nonparanoids in Germany, he pays no 
attention to factors of regional differences or of 
religious, class, or age variations. While it is ap- 
parent at once that his analysis of intergroup 
conflict has long been dealt with by sociology in 
terms of well-known features of the in-group 
versus the out-group, he dismisses these con- 
cepts as of little or no consequence to him (pp. 
38, 152). Or, take his treatment of European po- 
litical history since Napoleon—perfectly sound 
and useful concepts growing out of studies of 
power politics, involving the balance of power 
(equilibrium analysis), and the use of racialist 
and imperialistic dogmas are here recast into 
the categories of the symptomatology of para- 
noia. By the same token, every aspect of inter- 
nation conflict could be so stated; and in the end 
we would simply have to say that all power 
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politics, all imperialist or other group struggles, 
are the work of paranoiacs. To consider the 
Triple Entente as a paranoidal reaction to 
imagined persecution by Britain, or to treat po- 
litical assassinations in revolutionary Germany 
after World War I, or militarism, class struc- 
ture, Pan-Germanism, and racialism as evi- 
dences of Germany’s peculiar paranoiais non- 
sense, unless one wishes to label the “white 
man’s burden,” “manifest destiny,” ‘Pan- 
slavism,”’ or the ‘Third International” as the 
same type of thing. 

In short, such books as this serve not only to 
confuse the public by giving them pat “ex- 
planations”’ for highly complex events but may 
also hinder the more serious investigations of 
the important problems of correlating personal- 
ity and the social-cultural environment in which 
one lives. 

There are two introductions to this volume— 
one by Margaret Mead, the anthropologist, and 
the other by Edward A. Strecker, a fellow- 
psychiatrist of the author. There is a good 
Bibliography but no index. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 


Queens College 


An Educational Experiment in Northern Nigeria 
in Its Cultural Setting. By DEsMonD W. 
BITTINGER. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren Publishing 
House, 1941. Pp. 343. $2.50. 

Bittinger states that the purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to give a careful examination of 
the educational system adopted by the British 
in their Central Sudanese holdings, where indi- 
rect rule, otherwise known there as the “Dual 
Mandate,” has been government policy. The 
larger portion of the book is not a study of that 
educational system but a survey of the cultural 
background of the Sudanese peoples and the 
impingement of European cultures upon that 
background. One wonders if the title of the in- 
vestigation is not a misnomer. The work is well 
written and well annotated, although some data 
seem unnecessarily old (1921 census figures are 
sometimes used when 1931 figures are available 
and would have been applicable). It may well 
be that readers will find the background mate- 
rial more fascinating and timely than the educa- 
tional experiment itself. 

WILBER C. HARR 

Naperville, Illinois 
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7 fom UNOCCUPIED CHINA 


Edited by HARLEY F. MacNAIR 


“EN THIS small but vital book, seven distinguished Chinese authorities give their 
mews of China’s future in the postwar world. There is also a frank statement of 
- ion of the shackles of tradition, the amazing modernization in the last 
ry years, the present critical needs of food, ammunition, and machinery. 

vex insight into the mind of the Chinese people, living conditions, and 
3 of government in this book than in most volumes several times its size. 

‘who speak here are leaders in their fields—political science, sociology, 
o B, philosophy, physiology, medicine, and public health. 


: Introduction: Synthesis Out of Analysis, by Harley F. MacNair. The 
or ‘of Government in Unoccupied China, by Liu Nai-shen. Problems of Nu- 
tin Present-day China, by Tsai Chiao. The Modern Public Health Movement in 
by C. K. Chu. The Origin and Development of Public Health Service in China, 
p Liu. Some Social Problems of Free China, by Fei Hsiao-t’ung. Economic 
Or Planning: Wartime and Postwar, by Wu — Education in 
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_A Japanese Village 


By JOHN F. EMBREE 
nm plenty of political and picturesque U.S. journalissa about Japan, but not 


J statement. . Anthropologist Embree does not speculate on the future 
‘the Empire in general. But his book offers good evidence that it will take 
to Westernize the Japancse peasant.” —Time. 


© another sort of picture that the book can scarcely be recommended too 
without reference to the war, we sec a little group of Japanese fam- 
king in their daily life to earn their bread, to educate their chil- 
re out lives of ord usefulness, in the way common to people everywhere.” 
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